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I HIS. then, is Personal Inipremotis- — A simple record of ciurcnt literature 
enlivened by the touch of persona] opinion ; honest in expression, though 
not claiiriing finality of judgment, it offers a suggestion of the nature of 
recent books and a help in their selection. Additional to its hterary char- 
acter, it will take an active interest in all that pertains to the art and 
natural beauty of our city and stale. Save the Sequoias ! — is the burden 
now. With the supplementary features this niunber may be considered 
as evidence of- intendon. 

A year gives the fiction reader but few books entirely worth while. Booth Tarklngtoo 
lias written one for the list in ^ Gentleman from Indicia. The story is distinctly Ameri- 
can, and fine in every way. The characters are pictured with accurate understanding ; the 
heroine we love, (even if she is too clever,) and the hero wins our confidence and affection. 
To Have and to Hold appears too late for review in thts number. Judging from Miss John- 
ston's work in Prisoners of Hope, and a general impression from its serial issue, we feel 
that we can safely promise a strong and interesting novel. The plot is laid in colonial 
Virginia, again developing that rich vein, so long overlooked, — American historical fiction. 
Felix Gras completes m The IVhite Terror the trilogy on the French Re\'olut!on of which 
The Reds of the Midi and The Terror have previously appeared. We wish that we had 
space for the careful consideration of which it is worthy. The author's style is exquisite in 
its delicacy and refinement ; he is especially happy in portraying the peasants and the lowly. 
The interest in this last volumb drags somewhat, unfortunately, and we lost patience with the 
good padr^ for his gentleness, when gentleness ceased to be a virtue ; but these points do 
not detract from the rare quality of the book. Re'i Pottage, on the other hand, is a novel 
that never loses the interest of the reader ; it is unusual and worth reading. The author, 
Maiy Oiolmondeley, will be remembered as the author of The Dangers' fewels. 
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The Transvaal Literature. 



The stirring events in South A&ica, with their portent of grave development for the 
iture, have suddenly brought to prominent interest a country about which there is singu- 
larly little known by the general public. The gravity of the situation has made it almost a 
duty for all to acquaint themselves with the merits and history of th^ controversy, but 
in any event it is certainly the desire of many to do so. We, therefore, have collected the 
following list of the best books on the subject; 

Standing easily lir^t because of its broad treatment, its impartial but judicial attitude, 
is Impressions of South Africa, by James Bryce, whose American Commonwealth, if 
nothing else, has gained for the author the confide7.ce of both England and America. The 
book is the result of personal study in South Africa some five years ago, and was published 
in 1897. but the recent edition contains a prefatory chaptfe- giving a most fair summary of 
the events leading up to the present war. As a whole, die work is not limited to the 
Transvaal situation but embraces the conditions of the entire country, treating of the 
physical features, their elTect upon health, the nature, scenery and natives, the history and 
the present conditions of the different colonies and stales.. Following this, and with special 
reference to the TransxTial, Oom Paul s People, by Howard C. HiUegas, should most 
certainly be read. It is written in a simple but picturesque style, one that photographs the 
country and conditions most vividly for the reader. We would not term the author partisan, 
although he is warmly pro-Boer, but rather that he is moved by a deep sympathy with the 
harsh conditions of the country gained after a long century of conflict, renunciation and 
pathetic trekking in search of the freedom and conditions their nature demanded. The volume 
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contains character sketches of the Boer people, of President Kniger and of Cecil Rhodes. 
H.Rider Haggard's W History of the Transi'oal is a somewhat bsJd and intensely partisan, 
pro-English history of the politics and conflicts with reference to the present trouble. Its 
merit is in giving this concise historical sketch. Britain and Boer consists of articles 
on both sides ol' the question. The writers include, among othere, James Bryce, Sidney 
Brooks, Andrew Carnegie and Max Nordau. The Transvaal from Wiikin, by J. F. 
Fitzpatrick, is another presumably non-partisan work; but it arrives at a conclusion so 
favorable to the British that it has become in England the most read book of the day. The 
recommendation of Lord Roseberry probably caused much of the demand. Side Lights 
on South Africa is by Roy Devereux, a woman who went as correspondent for a London 
paper ' ' to the ends of the world ' ' in search of health and new impressions. The latter she 
certainly received, as she went everywhere and saw much, and her book is both entertain- 
ing and helpful. With reference to the Jameson Raid episode, two books may be read 
with interest. The one is A Woman's Pari in a Revolution, by Mrs. John Hays Ham- 
mond, the wife of the American who will be remembered as one of die leaders of the 
Johannesburg Reform Committee ; the other is Dr. Jameson's Raiders, by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. For the early Boer history read a litde volume by Hon. Henry Cloete, entitled 
The History of the Great Boer Trek. Finally, the January and February numbers of the 
North American Review have been largely devoted to some very able articles. 

Sequels of successful books being so often failures, we have been very uneasy since we 
first heard the rumor that Barrie was working to complete Sentimental Tommy. With 
most books an insulficient continuation would not be of much moment, but with this it is 
very different. We have a more personal feeling ; an indefinable sense that we ourselves 
discovered Sentimental Tommy and were reaposible for his future. This being so, we are 
very much relieved to find in the opening chapter of Tommy and Grizel that T. Sandys 
is most certainly Sentimental Tommy. We recognized him at once, even though we held 
ourselves aloof for a time to be very sure that his years of absence had merely matured and 
not made him new ; indeed, we are not very sure that they have even done that. Of 
course, it is impossible to describe Tommy. Barrie, even, does not try to do that. You 
have simply to meet him, watch him unfold, study his actions, as Grizel did, and finally 
you will know him. Elspeth is just the same, a dear tittle love-blind sister, adoring her 
brother and seeing no guile in him, but Grizel is developing most interestingly. When one 
becomes a litde worried and feels insecure under the uncertainties of Tommy's character 
it is the greatest comfort in the world to meet her again and realize her earnest, ruggedly- 
honest nature, generous and loving, neither deceiving nor being deceived. She cerl-iinly 
is too much for T. Sandys. d. p. e. 

Kipling's Stalky & Co. 

The critic still howls, and the public continues to rant, because Mr. Kipling wrote 
Stalky (fr* Co. Brave is the man who dares say a word of good for the detestable 
Three. Here is a chance for me. I do see good in it (with much that is vile). Is it 
course? Yes, abominably so. Is it a picture of unnatural boyhood? No ! Mr. Kip- 
ling's bald utterances may shock the tender, and its wild realism may find minds 
unprepared. Though much grown up. the boys are still boys, and many such have we all 
seen. It is not a b<K>k for the loo good to read, nor young folk ; but he who reads and 
does not laugh haa no laugh in htm, or he who sees no reflection of his own boyhood, in 
its exaggerations, lived no complete boyhood. m. s. 

Miss Florence Lundborg. 

The original drawings for the Rubaiyai of Omar Khayyam, by Miss Florence Lundborg 
(Doxey Press), will be on dispby at Messrs. Elder and Shepard's from March Bth to 14th. 
Miss Lundborg has been studying in Europe for the past three years, and this opportunity 
of viewing the result of her work will be of general interest 
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AD Mr. Robert Cameron Rogers given us no other poems than his 
Rosary and AOuii-aitc^, be wouW still have been : enlitted to no 
inconsiderable place among tlie minor sons of song. The one cannot 
be 9iii^)as9ed in line lyrical quality and in true sentiiaeot , the Other is « 
little masterpiece o( realistic verse. But in his two slender volume^, 
Thr Wind in the Clearing and For the King (Putnam's Sons), there 
are so many poema that compel attention, both on account of ortgi- 
naKty of expression and strong metrical treatment, that all doubt as to this author's 
cUim to audi distinction is entirely dispelled. Rapecially Ane are the Gneek verses 
in the former book, and also the title poem : and in the other, althoi^h ' ' ' For the 
King." "Charon," " A Song of the East Wind," "The Song to Sleep" (a well-executed 
sonnet), and ' ' The Ode to Great Britain, ' ' powerful things in themselves, are all to which 
one would return for a second reading, those renuuntng are not of an order to detiact in 
any way from tlie writer's unquestionable merit. The poem "For the King" reminds 
one much, both in rugged Enmphcity and m spirit, of the old Hebrew songs. It taoves 
evenly, almost majestically, to its climax ; the three soldiers ol the King, their enemies, 
And Da\'id himself, are pictured in graphic imes and stand out like clear-cut cameos. And 
when the water he desired is presented to him by his wounded warriors, and he pours it 
upon the ground as offering to the Lord and humbles himself, the reader almost feels that 
he. too, stands before that abject ruler, in the presence of the omnipateni Jehovah. 

Mr. Rogers is now a resident of Santa Barbara, and, although the celebrated Dr. 
Johnson would have pooh-poohed the idea as fandtul and contrary to his own way of 
thinking, il will be interesting to await the effect of Southern Calitbmia's bemga climate 
upon him as a writer. His future work is not likely lo be any the leas finished. If any- 
thing, it will be mellowed in tone, and he will treat Western themes as charmingly as he 
did those of Greece. 

,, ,,., , HOWARD V. SUTHERLAIJD, 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 

There are thousands of books about gardens and gardening, but hardly more than once 
in a generation do we have' a new gift of genius to the literature of the garden, [t is here 
again in these two books which are really one, and, in spite of some surface faults, no work 
of ecjual distinction has been done in this difficult field for many years. Unheralded by any 
noise of trumpets, Elizabeth and Her German Garden began its career in England and 
came to America where it is now one of the books In most demand (aside from novelsj in 
cities as widely different as Los Angeles and Philadelphia. Its sequel, The Solitary Sum- 
fiter, possesses the satne grace and brilliancy, involves the same problems. 

Who and what is this beautiful imperious, young aristocrat of that wonderfiil old garden 
by the North Sea? Is she German or English ? Is there any such land of beauty as that 
&scinating place where the April baby, the May baby and the June baby sit in a row on the 
buttercups and ask difticult questions ? Aj-e these lovely children, that noisy, stubborn 
Man of Wrath, that helpless, bewildered Minora and all that fresh outdoor liife a mere 
bookish make-believe? Perish the thought ! There is an Elizabeth, and she has a garden. 
Surdy she is an American, though she tries hard to conceal it, and she may have gone to 
school with Kate Douglas Wiggin, and sat at the feet of John Burroughs. 

[ CHARLES H. SHTNN. 
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LHE quaint, old Nuremberg Chronicle is probably one of the most iniemting of 
the early printed books, holding within its covers the eiements of much gen- 
uine entertainment. It has often been called the Pictur .■ Book of the Middle 
Ages, having over two thousand illustrations; all of them, from a modt-m 
standpoint, being curious and unique and some of them, as for instance the pic- 
tures of the Creation and the Judgment, being executed with realistic conception 
and vigorous artistic treatment The illustrators were Wolgemut and Pleydenwurff, two 
artists who had formed a partnership very frankly acknowlec%ed to be for business purposes, 
and who are now remembfjred principally as^having been the teachers of that great master of 
Nuremberg, Albrecht Durer. The illustrations to the Chronide, however, engaged their 
best efforts, and are in great profusion and variety; representing the progress of Creation, 
Genealogies, Cyclops and Hermaphrodites, Portraits of Emperors, Cardinals and Popes, 
and Views of Cities. Some of them, have been< the mark of religious zealots through the 
centuries, the picture of the Pope Joan for instance, being often missing in the copies ol 
to-day. The date of publication carries us away back to the discovery of America, it ,baving 
been issued in 1493 by that famous printer of bibles, Koburger. The author, seemingly 
very much overlooked, was one Hartman Schedel, who compiled 't from various sources. 
The volume, with its wealth of decoration, stands in marked conirast to th-it most 
revered and desired of antiquarian books, the First Folia Shakespeare, This is absolutely 
severe and unadorned, save for the Droueshaut portrait of Shakespeare which graces the 
title page. It is not of imposing size or proportion, the type is soiall, and in fact there is 
nothing to attract attention. Its very simphcity stands as a silent tribute to the greatest 
name m hterature. California is rapidly becoming rich in these rare old volumes. At 
least lliree copies of the First Folio Shakespeare are hdd here, two of them in private 
libraries, and there are also several fine copies of the Nuremberg Chronicle. One of 
these, only recently acquired, is a splendid copy, complete and perfect. Bound in thick 
solid oak boards, cbVered with time-worn leather, pierced by the holes jf book worms, it 
remains as a venerable evidence of the passing centuries. 



The system of nomenclature used in designating the different fields of book collecting 
IS not euphonious. It consists of adding one or both of the syllables tana to the rest of the 
word. Thus we have Dickensiana. Thackerayana, which translated means the collection of 
fest editions of these author?; or Cali/orHiana, meaning the collection of early Htei^ture, 
historical and general, bearir.g on the State, (and indeed this is a most^ valuable field). But 
of them all, there are none more fascinating or alluring tlian Cruikshan/Hana, being the 
collection of all first editions of books ^nd pamphlets illustrated by George CruJkshank, Of 
course, his father Isaac and his brother Robert, both bring illustrators, are in iact included 
in the general title, but it is the younger son, the observant, enthw^iastic, origiiyl, the 
' humorist, caricaturist, poet, George, who made the name Cniikshank famous, and is now 
, remembered, loved and collected. It was he who gave the world an annual hearty laugh 
with The Comic Almanac, who became a political influence with The Bank Note and The 
Political Nouse that Jack Built, and who entranced the children and their parents with the 
most charming and dehcate illustrations to The Fjiiry Library. It is true here he, in a 
way, libeled the lairies in his text, by introducing his temperance principle into these sacred 
tales; but this aflords only another evidence of his sincere earnest character, throwing 
himself and his convictions into all his acts. 

His work is profuse and varied, so it ts difficult to g^ve it mention in this small space. 
His Grimm's Fairy Tales, of which P.Mskln said, "the etchings in them are the finest 
things, next to Rembrandt's, that as far as I know, have ever been done since etching was 
invented." is very rare and brings a large price at auctions. The list runs through Three 
Courses and a Dessert which had great popularity, The Omnibus, Scott's Demomology, 
Peter Schlemihl, In the Footsteps *f Don Quixote, The Ballad of Lord Bateman; and 
of course he will always be remembered as the illustrator of Dickens and Ainsworth, 
Happy is the possessor of Cruikshankian», and thrice blessed when the volumes con- 
tain some perwnal touch, a signature or pencil sketch of this gentle artist. d. p. e. 
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THE CALAVERAS BIG TRCES. 

>r DAT1D STAUt tOfMK% 



i'LD€ST. B^fabesi «ad oofalcst d arts is tkr Sifmmm M^mm m» tt ihr 
liepaai AcSierim. Mmit a the trees <rf ite ^noa lw«* mdwd m 

of faar tow ieet ■ Smmm «t tte tiw oT iW Ul ef < 
RcMDecrtbcbvlbirf theCteob^en. 

iIk gepBS Stuiwn wKt <MCC wKMy iiMnbdMd nw' tfe^ eutt i 
. ^ae or fir IS to-OBT. or m Ac At v aon m omt Sa«k America. Bi 
c-:^ ^L _ .^-L.^. :; pBSSKJI ottt of eacHcnce in «b oriin' gwlof w aKprried. H«f« 
jl is rtfjmKBS ed br two species, the redwood t-Sf p NiM jct«^ >t > ' r * i) ti the CoMlj 
PBnjT. sad tfae b^ trre (5ef>i«r« g^g€MU*\ d die Sicttss. The irdwooct is nnidl 
^nailer cfaaa the tag ttrw:, tMngli at its best iu- mwrteffiiag dw ach il CKltn. fn or 
pMS. It 9 bcng rapidly oestnwed, bat il Itts one MWMifv. It ohmi be nsif cx> 
cnvted. FfOBi erery snnap sfniugs x grttwch M dcv nc^ md owy tlw vkM tBORH^fb* 
gouie dko^Mar with fire aad »x can bnsk np ■ ra i wood loraL 

Wi& Ike big tree thi& is not the paae. No yooBg tran me fttm tbe stnafv akl 
i no GmaBtms serine froM^sMd. The cmbst c^ dw n feand la 

i«f aocBatiAttd leaves in ibe b^ tree IbnsCs. Ckmr ■«■¥ the Immb and themdi 
gvminMie. Where astreMo flows th t o^ffa the grove the Nttk lives mxve akiOK the brook, 
tor there the leara uvwaabed a«ay. 

The big tre^ are found only in a few gnxres or patches half ««y up the Senaa oa die 
tewd of the great IfrresQ d the two aoUoi at ^ pmes-^hr sugar pine and the Gih- 
fonua yeflow ptoe. Of these groves the Mamoa grove and two or three grcn-n in Tulan 
Iwe been reserved as GoKnaaent partB. The Fnsdo grawc and tlir grxive in the Ooa> 
'vm m. Bfitin in Tulare havebeen ooodemed to death and stan^hteml as himber. The Placer 
grove oo die Amencan River, lately dboovemd by. Mr. WillMtn W. Pne*. contains but six 
or eight trees. The remaimng fbr«t, the Calaveras grx^w. has been long maiiiuined «a a 
pfivate paifc by the devotion at Mr. JanMS Speny, its owner. He has near been farad to ' 

rt wiui it. and three altsnatives are M to the foroL It must be coadenaed and boa|rftl 
park porposes by the United States or by California, or ebe it niusl be deatioyed by the 
llnrabcniiao. This would be an eternal disgrace to Cahfomia. 

This groive in Calaveras County is the Arst one known. Il is the one tor which the 
apecMs was named. It has furoished the seeds for all the Sequoia parka of Europe^ It is 
OOt second to the Mariposa grove in the size cf iu treoi, while the whtilr lomi, iKh as it is 
in noUe trees of other sotts and rare Alpine vegetation, far suqnsscs any other grcwe in 
nlerest. 

It is to-day the ra-xi noble piece of woodtand on the fiice ot the earth, Shall we con- 
sent to its destruction lor the hundred thousand dollars' n-orth i>l lumber itstnmk!! contain? 
To this there should be but one answer. Let us hear il I 

One more word. " It uill be asked," says John Muir, ■■ 'Why are Sequoias ^waya 
'found in greatest abundance in well-watered plates where streams are rxreptionally 
^uodant ? ' Simply because a growtli of Sequoias creates ihoae atrauns. The thirsty 
mountaineer knon-s well that in every Sequoia grove he will lintl running water, but it ia a 
very complete mistake to suppose that the water is tlic cause o( the grove being there ; for, 
on the contrary, the grove is the entire cause of the waUr being there ; dntin off the 
water and the trees will remain, but cut off the trees and tlic sttwiinswtll vanish, * • • 
"The roots of this immense tree fill the ground, Inrming a thick sjmnne that aliiorba 
and holds back the rains and melting snows, only allowing them to ooirc and flow gently. 
Indeed, every fallen leaf and rootlet, as well iis long ciiisping rout and pnwtrate trunk, 
may be regarded as dams, hoarding the l»untyol storm-clouds and diBpenaing itaa blwtngl 
all through the summer, instead of allowing il to go headlong in Hhort-lived floods. Evap* 
oration is also checked by the dense foliage to a gmilqr extent than by any other Sicrrm 
tree, and the air is entangled in masses and broad sheets that are quickly saturated ; whilt 
thirsty winds are not allowed to go sponging and licking along tlie ground." 
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Cornel Lefs Play. 

(A Fortword.) ~~ 

OME! vie will be childrett again : the sun shivts, and is warm and n>ft. 
The water sings a song and is wet and smooth. The grass forests are 
fuU of mytleries. 'fhe shade spots ate unexplored lands. The light 
spots are rivers and bays waiting for hs io tread their chmtgitig 
boundaries, always new with umtder/iU doings, /nte the shadoui .' 
scramble aver erysted kills; com* ! see hev> deep, dark and fearstma^i 
the dragon's den — then wdll scamper away. Come t let's piny. \- 
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wish no "People" with ua; they don't know what we know, and can't see 
things, though they say they do and smile, bm we don't want diem to smite 
because they always think they have to ; 'tisn't because they knou\ and can see 
things, but because they want us to teel good or make our mothers like them, They like 
us, but they don't know much or they would play right, and not try so hard. Some of 
them don't Eke us ; they try hard, too, but they make us squirm all over, we're so uncgm* 
fcrtable ; then we shut ourselves up. Those people seem to get into us, so when we go into 
the bushes or the bam we fotgel how to play the best way, we are so alraid they will 
see us, and then we should be ashamed. We hate to feel aahamed^ — it hurts. We wish 
"People" knew how to play, for we could hai'e such fun, because they know about 
some things we haven't had yet which would make great games. They might tell ua new 
games, but there are not many who know how to teach us, because they expect us to play 
their tuay; now, it seems to me that if they would just make themselves loose and remem- 
ber back to our time, and forget they have had lots of years— just hide away from 
themselves, you know— and sort of shut (heir remembering out backwards and be one of 
us again without lots of years — Oh ! couldn't we play "giant," though, and "mountain" 
and "earthqu^e" and all the games we make believt at ; bcsdes, a growa-up pcnon 
of that kind makes us feel new things inside which we don't seem to feel with only 
children playing. Oh I but 1 wish people would try. Don't you see that if everybody 
did that they would be happy all around, and they wouldn't have to work at all and could 
play every day. /could make hosts of games if only big folks would do what I say. It can 
be done, for 1 know a Man who plays right, and he's old, too — (he's thirty; he told me 
so). I'll tell you about him. We all like him. He's the only old person that I'm going 
to say much about, because he won't care, and he sometimes helps us— and never preaches; 
he has a nice voice to hear ; it sounds hke Betsy's when she liret speaks to a new girl all 
alone. He doesn't talk at us last and all at once, but seems to be thinking about things, 
and we want to know just what ; he's gentle and slow sometimes, and then his &ce is sice 
to look at—he understands us without making us (eel that we must "show off." Betsy 
is a girl ; she's nine, and lots of fun ; sonwrnmes she gets hurt, but doesn't cry long (which 
makes us all the more sorry for her). Betsy will tell you stories if she thinks you know 
what she means. Oh I but sht can tell stories. Then there is Joe ; he's queer, and we 
can't get along with him ; he always has new things to do that / could never think up ; 
he has adventures, too ; he goes away and has them and comes back and tells us. (you 
shall hear him some day). 

Then there's Pokey (her name is Barbara, but we call her Pokey) ; she cries a good 
deal and gets hurt easily and gets the "huffe." I sometimes think it isn't "huffs," but 
that she likes to think tilings all alone. She's queer, too. and can't get along with Joe, 
wliich seems strange. You will hear a good deal of Pokey. Then there is a dog, " J ay ; " 
he's a bulldog and something else : he's mine, and my best friend. Then there's a cat ; 
his name is Jerry ; and a rooster called " Dommick "—all these people are very impoitaoL 
1 wish i had time now . to tell you more about them. Betsy is the best of all. Joe he's 
next, Ibr he has adventures. Jay, my dog, is next ; he tells stories, too, but I am the ooiy 
one who understands, so I talk for him. I suj^iose Pokey comes next (" People" «y 




THE CHILDREN'S ROOM. 



she's "an interesting child," but I don't know what they mean.) Then Jerry, the cat ; he 
makes me think. Then Dommick; his adventures are wonderful; he's so crazy and 
proud. Oh ! I nearly forgot Frank, the bay horse, he does wonderful things and talks. 

Not€ to Ihf chilireH -. — / wanUd to ilart Betsy 's story this month, but Ike tittle boy has said so 
tmuch in iHttodutitg some a/ the characters to come later that / wilt have to put Betsy's story off until 
next month,— Ed, 



Deak Mk. 



■: I'm very much obliged to you for sending me that book Pro- 



I 



fessor Jordan wrote. It's got a queer name, though, The Book of Knight and Barbara. 
I haven't read it all yet, for it is a long book, with lots oi stories in it, but ihey are all good, 
for every one I've read is good. It seems to me Mr. Jordan knows how to tel! stories for 
us children. Most people who write books say they are children's books, but I think they 
write them to see what big people will think, and not to tell the kind of things we like, 
and know are so. Those people's books sometimes make us excited or mixed up in our 
minds, but we soon want to run away if we read them long. I like the pictures in Mr. 
Jordan's book because they are up close and big. I wish I could hear him /^// some stories, 
1 like another book, too. The City o' Ligg it is called. I bet the man who wrote it can play 
things. I guess his book would make big people laugh, too ; I guess it is good for every- 
body to resd. There are a good maoy words and things in it I don't understand, bst 
maybe I don't know much, anyhow. I had to laugh about the grand piano and the chairs. 
They were just like real people. When 1 was very young 1 got Wild Animals: (Mr. 
Thompson wrote it.) I liked it then, but I like it more now than ever. I like it more 
than tfie Jungle Stories. Everybody likes it (even auntie). ! know Mr. Thompson, 
and when I saw him I knew he liked dogs and other animals. He didn't have to say so ; 
he knovk'S how to talk ' • Animal, " and his eyes gel bright when he tells about them, for he 
knows just wli.1t comes next. It seems to me he must be a great man to tell us all the true 
things he does. Little children can understand his book, and big folks smile because they 
see that he knows all about nature and animals, and the way he tells things makes you see. 
He is a great man to be so high in liis words and to be able to put his heart into little 
animals. I think tic loves children, for I wasn't afraid of him. He has a smart &ce, but 
you see mostly kindness in it. I must close. Your friend, 

P. S. — I'll write agab to you. I just as lief. . 

Real True. 

Here comes a letter written by a little girl four years old. She lives in the country, 
and likes all the things that live out of doors. She writes to a little girl four years old who 
lives in a big city. Little cily girls will hke to hear what she says, and they will think of 
the things they like to do and to play in the city. — Ed. 

S V , Feb. 12, 1900. 

Dear Elizabeth; — I can reach the mantelpiece. I have a doll buggy, with a blue 
parasol on top, and it's all blue on the front of the back of the inside. 

We've got some little puppies— and some turkies and chickens and some little new 
ducks (they're in eggs yet), and an old yellow hen, and 1 am going to have a pet lamb. 
I've got a doll that opens and shuts its eyes. 

We went out to the gum trees and we had to cross the water so many times; part of it 
was in the glen, and we had to put our ponies before us. We tried to catch frogs. The 
water looked deep, and there was a very pretty fern growing in there— it wasn't dark, it was 
very light. Walter (he's my brother) lost his lasso rope, and 1 found a funny moss grow- 
ing over a little bit of a tree. 

We ran down there one day. Walter's face got full of mud and he looked funny. 
It was too kx for him to walk, and when we got home mamma said we must not go there 
again because it scared her. Walter caught a ladybug, and 1 caught one in a pill box, 
but when I w.-m going over the bridgt it got killed by my thumb. I send my love, I 
hope you will write to me. elixn. 
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THE PROTEST OF ONYX TABLE. 
(A FabU.) 



NCE upon a time, not long ago, Onyx Table, while sleep! rg'peacefuUy, 
was spirited away. Awakening he found himself in a room where men 
and women lived. He shivered with cold, and a strange, new feeling of 
uncertainty, he drew his pink scarf about his legs, and slowly gathered 
his faculties, he became conscious that something was wrong. Diiring 
his sleep he had been placed in a room wiih objects for whom he had the 
warmest contempt Why this embarrassing position ? He swelled with 
just indignation. Yon must know that Onyx was a person of dignity 
and social position, and was on long-visiting terms with the best famiUes, but never before 
had he experienced so distinct a shock upon observing his surroundings and associates, 
never had his poise been so disturbed by an atmosphere charged with reserve, coldness 
and lack oi appreciation. For the first time in his life he lacked seli-confidenre. Was il 
because Royal Worcester and Silver Bon-bon Dish were not sitting on him ? Why such 
indifference to his presence? He, the Lord of a thousand drawing rooms. It should be 
explained, he drew himself to his full height against the wall (where he felt at home) and 
said, with brazen indifference to it all, with some sarcasm \a his tones, " I fear 1 have inter- 
rupted the intelligent conversation of this dignified gathering," (He knew all about "gather- 
ings.") Brass Candlestick said, "No, sir, we were only thinking you very 'swell,' and 
wondered why you varnish your legs." Now, Candlestidt was Polish and a simple, direct 
soul, with not an atom of guile, his very simplicity disarmed poor Onyx, he was pleased to 
have his " swellness ' ' recognized. He sighed enough to flutter his pink scarf, and replied, 
"Thanks, orfully, I am swell; as for the varnish, that is perennial youth, and it obviates 
the necessity of washing." "Ah! yes, you have brilliancy without polish," observed Brass 
Vase (who is bright) from Highboy's shoulder. "Thanks, orfully again, I have been called 
brilliant, my society is much desired, and 1 may say that my social position is to be envied. 
I count among my friends, a Royal Worcester, four Havilands and many of the Silver 
family, some ol you may have heard of them." "Yes, sir," timidly murmured Favrile, 
who blushed as she spoke. " But we have not had the extreme pleasure of meeting them," 
interrupted Highboy in lofty tones. There was something in Highboy's manner which tore 
the veil of pink from Onyx's eyes, revealing the entire assemblage to him in all their 
groundless arrogance. He boiled with anger, and his top cracked with surpressed ire. 
Striding out, he stood rampant upon Bokhara Rug (who said nothing for he was accus- 
tomed to it). "You are a lot of stuck-up prigs, over what, I don't see, look at Mrs, Sofa, 
she hasn't even a dozen pine needle pillows, and would break a back that sat on her. My 
amiable friend, Highboy, you're old, and haven't a suggestion of varnish (there's one hke 
you in the cellar of a house I once lived in,) as for you. Chairs, you're not worth sitting 
on. Where's your gilt, eh? Dear Mr. Mantel, aren't you burdened with your decorative 
friends, who are not valued enough to be bought in pairs? Do you Pictures ever talk 
straight? you're not hung so, i see. Did you ever see a silk drape? half of you are not 
fiamed, laugh! such nakedness, I shiver, you should see yourselves in the eyes of my friend. 
Painted Mirror. What is that dry stuff you have in you, mouth, Mr. Brown (Vase) ? Do 
you think you're beautiful, friend Table ? you take up a lot of room, but you must aHow 
that you're plain, bah! Dowds, stiff backs, giltless crew, irregular masses, somber tomb- 
stones, pinkless people. Puritanic simpletons, expresionless posers — ^what do you do 
all day? Silently admire, reservedly express, finely appreciate, harmoniously associate, 
spiritually enjoy. Ha, ha! ha, ha! Thanks be to the Gods — I have gilt — I goto find 
some color. Good day," Onyx Table rushed from the room. 

" Dear me," said Favrile, "we must all be wrsng." "Not guilty," grunted Highboy, 
They all smiled and sighed, and beamed discreetly, and loved each other more than ever. 

M. s. 
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A RELEVANT CONCLUSION. 

Once, a five-year-old boy, considerably given to acute observa- 
tion and unvarnished truths, was solemnly watching his infant brother, 
who was addicted to "bibs." He turned to his mother with a fece 
serious and satisfied. 

"Mother, / know why baby wears a bib." 

" Do you, son — why ? " 

" Because he can't spit far," 

(Enough said.) 



TRUE CHARITY. 

Brown Eyes was a tender-hearted little soul. One day she was 
driving with her mother. They came to a bridge which bore the legend 
"$5.00 for driving faster than a walk." The bridge-keeper was sad 
eyed, sallow faced and bore the stamp of wanting much. Brown Eyes" 
heart was touched; with teare in her eyes she said, " Oh, mother, let's 
buy a trot," 
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COMPATIBILITY. 
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A red ball of a sun slipping into 


the sea. Pu 


rple 


hills quivering 


beneath the rose light. Little waves with crisp. 


soon 


-dying dashes. 


A man and girl looked out on this. 








They seemed past words in their 


acquaintance- 


—but 


she said : 


''How lovingly that arm of land 


embraces the 


bay. 


> 


*' Lucky cove," said he. 
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The edition it u foLlowa ; 

Vi( topis 4b Van GrIdtE iiBE>cr. , . . |i,« nai 

tec taplei DB Japin rellun> taumCierFiJ ) x.\<t '* 

The aevenEh edlrinn of Fi[<|fetald'a RuUiiyai (old 
uiiiild •nieil, dilf«i in stteral imi«manl |«H)cirljn 
fnim Mr. Mo*hei'> preceding tfpnnta af the work. 
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I OULD you read a novel of action, wiih romance and adventure— then 
read To Have and to Hold. It is by Miss Mary Johnston, who hirt- 
demonstrates that a woman can conceive and depict stirring action with 
all the realism and ^-im thai have generally been attributed solely to 
man's domain. She does more than this as, with a woman's delicacy, 
she surrounds her narrative with a refinement of feeling and rich poetic 
byplay that can only come from a full, rounded, and gentle nature: 
whether man's or woman's it matters not. The historical setting is good; the characters are 
refreshingly new; the Indians, especially that rare Nantauquas, would do credit to Cooper. 
The death of Mr. George Warrington Steevens caused more than an impersonal regret 
to the many readers of his books. His vigorous, brilliant descriptions and mdividual slj'le 
took possession of the imagination and made him verj' real, indeed. The announcement of 
a posthumous work, From Cape Town to Ladysmtt/i, relieves us from complete disappoint- 
raent for a book from him on the Boer war. The Transvaal would have been a rich field 
for his abilities. Another volume that the situation has called forth is The Transvaal 
Outlook, by Alb3rt Stickney, announced by the publishers as being a strong consideration 
of the political and military conditions, and greatly in favor of the Boers. 

A collection of Klondike doggerel (as me author terms it), by Howard V. Sutherland, 
is announced by Doxey's. It is to be called Bigg's Bar and Other Klondike Balladj. 
and is foil of the local color of these new mining camps, and of Dawson in the early days of 
the boom. Mr. Sutherland is doubtless known to our readers by the many dainty lyrics 
and imaginative stories contributed to the weeklies for some years past, and as editor of the 
Nnes Letter. His writings have all been most finished in style and conception, and are 
touched by delicate feeling and fine imagination. We leam that he is soon to establish 
himself in New York, and wish him all success in that larger field. 

A few good novels — Captain Dieppe, by Anthony Hope, is a capital short tale, light 
— but very good for the leisure half hour that has to be entertained. It is told with a 
ddicate, quaint fancy and humor that thron's a charm about the little romance, and makes 
it a very pleasant memory. On Trial, a Devonshire story, is very well done. It is some- 
what similar in scene and environment to Children of the Mist; in certain points we do not 
heMtate to say that it is superior to it (for one thing it is not so long). It is most pathetic 
at times; the self-sacrificing, courageous Phttbe is in strong contrast to her irresolute and 
weak -natured lover. The author is "Zack." whose Life is Life, issued last year, gave 
promise of just the good work she is here doing. Sweethearts and Wives, by Anna A, 
Rogers, is a collection of simple stories of life in the navy, very pleasandy written and, we 
should think, quite true. The title story will ce.tainly appeal to all the wives and sweet- 
hearts who themselves experience just such times of anxious waiting for their absent loved 
onca. We trust our readers will not think us too optimistic in our estimates. It Ls cer- 
tainly more pleasant to select lor mention the books that please us. Did space permit, we 
know of a number that we should delight to roast. D. p. v.. 



For a limited time Messrs. Elder and Shepard will exhibit some original work done 
by Toahimune Komatsu — of tlie school of Ukiyoe — a Japanese artist who still works as a 
, f»pantu; h« is uninlluenced by Americanisms, which recommending quality will doubtless 
continue. 

In connection with this display of Mr Komatsu's work, there will be a number ol' 
origifsd iketdies by his old master. Yosklmxmi Aral. Through a strange happening some 
fifteen or more eolor prints have been found and will be cxiiibited side by side with the 
Wi wtf kmble originals, which association will lie unique. 
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'ANKIND is incurably religious," says Paul Sabatier in thai most 
scholarly and sympathetic volume, The Life of St. Francis of Assist, 
and surely never more reUgious than now. Though "the old order 
changes," and to the loyal religious conservative the foundations seem 
to be slipping away, yet a large proportion of the noteworthy books 
issued for tlie last two years have dealt with what has been called the 
new ethics, the philosophy of meliorism. Meliorism differs widely from 
radical optimism, but Is a brave reaching out and up from the ruins of the old to some- 
thing new and beautilni which shall yet be durable and palpable in a workaday world. 
"It is not a new gospel we need," says Professor Edward Griggs in The New Human- 
ism, "but the gospel made anew." His introductory chapters make up a very good 
handbook of comparative ethics and lead up to the formulation In the later ones of 
what we must take to be his message— his persona] contribution to the literature of this 
melioristic philosophy. In Swinburne's ode on the death of Baudelaire there are two 
lines which seem to sum up the plaint of the old pessimism — ' ' Not all our soi^, O friend, 
will make death clear or make life durable." In the honest daylight, with God's sun on 
the hillsides, what mere idle singing this seems to a roan or woman who has once seen life 
whole ; yet even to the clear of vision is not always given the strength to travel alone the 
long road from intelligent agnosticism to a human creed, and we are glad of guide-posts and 
resting places. Great questions press us for answers by the way. We have veiled glimpses 
oi spiritual realities in the most day-to-day intercourse. Professor Griggs is right — "Our 
problem .is fundamentally ethical and religious, widely as that fact is ignored": and hb 
New Hutnanism, while it makes no plea as a system, is clearly in the van of the formulated 
thought of the new crusade. The style of the book is good, honest English, with here and 
there bits of really fine writing. In the chapter entitled "Greek and Christian Ideals in 
Modern Civilization," Professor Griggs defines the ultimate ethic as a union of the two — 
not a piecing together, but a fusion— resulting in "the ideal of rounded, harmonious self- 
development, of high culture crowned by the noblest spiritual purity, the largest love and a 
capacity for self-abnegation when that is the path of life." Under the new philosophy, then, 
the highest ethical development will be found in the man who stands midway between 
Simeon S^lites and Marius the Epicurean. 

The last chapter in the book, The Religion of Humanity, formulates the creed, 
but there is a short passage closing the chapter on The Ethics of Social Reconstruction 
that might well stand alone, in simplicity and strength, as typifying the thought of the book. 
It is reminiscent of the ""To be honest, to be kind" of the Christmas sermon. "In the 
eflort to appreciate various forms of greatness, let us not underestimate the value of a simply 
good life. Just to be good ; to keep life pure from degrading elements, to make it con- 
stantly helpful in little ways to those who are touched by it, to keep one's spirit always 
sweet, and avoid all manner of petty anger and Irritability — that is an ideal as noble as it is 



difficult" 



MARV MORROW. 



MR. RICHARD HOVEY. 

HERE is something inej(presstbly sad about the death of a young poet. 
When the singer goes to the dim lands of death crowned with the 
laurels which are only gained after long years of labor, his hence-taking, 
seeing that we are partially prepared for it, does not shock us so much. 
We feel then that his hard work is somewhat rewarded, that life must 
have given him no little satisfaction, and that the final cup was not 
bitter to his lips: but when a young man leaves us, and espedally one 
who has shown a desire to uplift humanity and to ease as best he can the countless 
sorrows of the world's oppressed, then we follow to the grave with bowed heads and 
with hearts depressed by a sense that he has not been justly dealt with. Who has 
seen a dead bird by the wayade, its fealher>' finery ruffled by the winds and soiled by 
the dust, and no: regretted tliat the forest choir was robbed of a piping treble? Who hita 
not felt, as one by one our singers have been gathered away, that not even the splendid 
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boktion of death, and the majestic solemnity connected therewith, could balance the loss 
tusiained by lile in their departure ? 

Mr. Hovey covered a wide range in his daily work and, had his life been spared, in 
Another ten years would undoubtedly have exerted a great influence upon American letlere. 
He wrote of every thing, from Launcehl and Guemrvere to the iate Henry Geoige, whom 
he aptly terms ' ' the Bayard of the poor. " Much of his descriptive verse has about it the 
odor of the woods, and his sonnet ' ' America " is so strong, so thoroughly in keeping with 
the widening sentiment in fevor of a «;reater Republic, that it is perfectly proper to print it 
here, where it will be a silent witness to the worth of a man whose loss is doubly to be 
regretted during the present unsettled limes: 

AUKRICA. 

We came to birth in battle; when we pass, 

It shall be Xo the thunder of the drums. 

We are not one that weeps and saith Alas, 

Nor one that dreams o! dim millenniums. 

Our hand is set to tliis world's business. 

And it must be accomplished workmanly; 

Be we not stout enough to keep our place. 

What profits ii tlie world that we be free? 

Not with despite (or others, but to hold 

Our station in the world inviolate, 

We keep the stomach of the men of old 

Who built in blood the bastions of our fate. 

We know not to what goal God's purpose tends; 

We know He works through battle to His ends. 

HOWARD V. SUTHBRLANO. 




HISTORY AND MR. JOHN FISKE. 

BY THOS. K. BACON. 

I N historian is a teacher of the people, or he is not worthy of the name. 
If he is not this, he is of no use as an historian. This statement hardly 
seems open to dispute, yet there are learned men who deny it. Of late 
years it has been rather fashionable to deny it, and to insist that history 
should be so dull that no one but a trained scholar could read it. and he 
only with pain. This position is untenable. What these persons write 
and admire is not history; it is only material out of which men with 
other ^ms and other gilts may make history. 
Tliis heresy had its origin in Germany, but other lands have suffered from the infec- 
tion. Like most heresies it arises from putting exclusive emphasis on an important truth, 
generally a truth which needs emphasis. That an historian should be a profound and 
■ecuniie scholar is a truth that needed emphasis; to insist that he should be nothing else, and 
know nothing except his immediate subject is to err from the truth so widely tlial should 
this heresy prevail, it would wreck history altogether. It is sad to notice how wide-spread 
it b. There are scattered abroad through civilized lands a mtiltitude of persons, most ol 
them with German Ph. D.'s, who hve laborious days digging out material and piling it up 
in shapeless heaps, under the impression that they are making history. They are useful 
pereoRS in themselves; but they are mischievous when they try to persuade people that they 
are historiaiis, and that none others are. This they try to do systematically. They are 
trying to corrupt the innocent children in oiu* schoob by giving them so-called " sources," 
ukI telUng them tliai this is history, and, if the children don't like this kind of history, they 
cut go and make some for themselves. Injanduvt! 

The amorphous heaps that these j>eop!c construct are mere rubbish, carefully and pain- 
fully collected, but rubbish still, until the real historian comes along with his cyanide process 
and extracts from it a treasure which shall make the world glad and wise. 

These ddvere rather resent the existence of a man who can make their work of some 
Use is not what they are alter, but " learning for learning's sake." They distnist 
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and dtslitce an historian like Mr. Flske. He knows too many things. They cannot deny 
that he is an accurate historical scholar, but then he knows something about natural science, 
and a good deal about philosophy, and has ideas about religion and God and human im- 
mortality. He has even dabbled in music. These are all suspicious circumstances. But 
the damning iact is that he always has a story to tell, and he tells it with charm and power. 
He is always interesting: he is sometimes even amusing ! He has an evident liking for the 
picturesque and the romantic. He gives welcome instnictiDn to ordinary people. He has, 
in some degree, the qualities which have given immortality to those few historians who have 
attained it. Thus Mr. Fiske breaks all the canons but one of the heretical church, which 
will never forgive him. But that is no matter. 

A recent critic has pointed out that though Mr. Fiske's scholarship is sound, and his 
statement of results is accurate and perspicuous, yet both have their limitations; that aspects 
of history, which do not interest him, he largely ignores. He does not try to interest his 
reader in things which do not interest hunself. This limitation is well illiistrated in his 
latest volumes. The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. In his account of the 
early life of two great commercial cities, he has little to say of its economic side. His 
interests are very human, and he probably has the feeling, which many of us have not out- 
grown, that economic science b somehow inhuman. This limitation is due to that personal 
tone in which he treats all events, and which makes so much of the charm and value of his 
work, and the exaggeration of which lays him open to hostile attack. When he tells of the 
annoyance and delay to which two travders were subjected at the New York custom-house 
in 1679, he is as furious as when he himself encountered the same perennial nuisance on 
his last return from Europe; and his own pleasure in Mr. Bynner's novels causes him to 
put a pleasant little criticism of them into the text of his history. He certainly has "the 
defects of his qualities," but the defects are mostly amusing, and are redeemed by the rare 
quality from which they spring. 

These volumes nearly complete the author's history of the United States from the 
beginning until the adoption of the Constitution. The little stories of struggling colonies 
cannot produce the august effect of such a book as The Diicovery of America, but the 
events are just as significant, and, as Mr. Fiske tells them, just as interesting iuid instntC- 
Uve. In his own way and within bis own field, he nobly fulJiUs the function of the his- 
torian; he makes us understand, 




THE OLD BOOK ROOM. 

10 THE uninitiated, a collection of Cali/omiana may seem lacking in 
any element of int^esl, but the investigator will soon find that on the 
contrary the subject is one of great variety and is possessed of most 
unique qualities. In it are periods contrasting vividly : as the era of the 
Spanish occupation and the old mission fathers against the stirring times 
of gold in '49 ; or the wild adventures by sea and land of the early 
voyages and journeys of exploration and discu\ery against the later 
development of our American civilization. The dates, even, will doubt- 
less prove a surprise — from 1579, showing a greater antiquity to this "new west" thso is 
generally supposed, up to, if you like, 19lX). 

The 6rst printed book mentioning California, of which the writer has knowlec^e, is \^ 
Comely Wytfliet, vatilXcd Descripliortes Plolemaical,<\aa.no, maps and plates, Sovanii, 157 A 
In this there are nineteen maps of Amraica, one of them showing California as an island. 
From this the bibliography passes to 1685, in which year a French book, a translation Irom 
a Spanish manuscript, was published, being Voyages de I' Empereur de la Chine, 
including Nouvellt Descenle des Espagnoh dans L'lsit flfe Caii/orttie, I'an. /6Sj' 

The period of exploration is rich in line nuterial. That ntuitly Elieabethan seamui, 
Sir Francis Drake, was the first voyager to reaich the Golden Gate ; and following him In 
the exploration of the Northern Pacific were Cooke. Vancouver, Anaon, Portlock. Pcrouse, 
Francfaere and many others, the accounts of whose voy^es are published in inter 
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old editions, many quaintly and finely illusti^ied with copper engravings and maps. Wm. 
Dampier. Nati Voyages Round the World in i6^g contains much of pirates, as indeed 
do the otheis. In the Journeys by land we shall have to consider the opening of the great 
Northwest as within the field. In this we have Ellis, Voyage to Hudson Bay in iJ-fS: 
Mackenzie, Voyages on the St. Lawrence through the Continent of North America in 1789: 
the account ol' the Lewis and Qarke expedition to the sources of the Missouri and down the 
Columbia to the Pacific in 180-1-6, and the quaint little volume by Patrick Gwss on the Mine 
subject; and the expedition of Major Pike, discovering Pike's Peak. Later volumes xrc 
Emory, Military Reconrtoissatue, Fremont, Exploring Expedition; Long's Expedition lo 
the Roiiy Mountains: MoUhausen, Journey from the Afississippi to Ih* Pacific Doniendi. 
Deserts of North America, and others bearing more on the later discovery of gold. 

Of the Spanish mission period a collector would be fortunate should he secure some 
iDUiuschpt record of the old miseions — a parish register, for example, with the signatures 
of the tnis^on lathers ; but he can count more surely on copies of some of the few printed 
books which may sdll be had. Of these Venegas. Noliaa de la Californie, y de lu Con- 
quisla is very interesting. It was printed in Madrid in 1757, in three volumes, with illus- 
trations and maps, and is sometimes found in the crude vellum binding of the period, with 
thong and button fastenings. An English translation was published in 1780 in iwo volumes, 
with the illustrations and maps, and about the same time a French edition in three volutnes. 
Pallou, I'ida y Padre Fray funi per Serra, published in Mexico in 1787, is more rare. 
It is in one volume, with an interesting plate and map. Noticia de la Nun'a Caiifornie, 
also hy Pallou, was not separately published from the Mexican Archives till 1874 ; but 
unfortunately that reprint even is practically not procurable, as the edition of one hundred 
copies has mainly gone into public libraries. There still remain for mention two more 
works prominent in this period: Costanso, Diario Historieo de Norte de Cali- 
ferinie, Mexico, iyj6 (the date of the American Revolution), and Clavigero, Storia delta 
Ceiifornie, Venesia. lyS^. 

It is imp»jssible lo attempt a mention of (he books of '49. Each returning gtdd sedter 
found expression in print, and the tales of wonder and adventure exceed all the daaeics of 
imagination from the Arabian Nights down. Frank Marryai's Mountains and Molehills 
is hugely interesting and contains many lurid colored illustrations of the scenes depicted ; 
the first edition of Bayard Taylor's El Dorado has also many illustrations ; two of them 
show the original water-front line and the growth of the town in one year ; and my readers 
are recommended to translate the puzzle in both the title and author of Wwr//«/ifja, by Cantell 
A. Kgly- The days of the Vigilance Committee also has its group of books, and histories 
of the state and city form a third. Of these latter Forbes, History of California was pub- 
lished in 1839, and Greenhow, in 1844. Alfred Robinson, Life in California is a narra- 
tive from the early part of the century to 1846. Other historians are Capron, Hittell, 
Royce and Tuthill. Dwindle, The Colonial History of San Francisco Ls very rare and 
much desired, that is to say the enlarged third edition is. and the Annais of San Fran- 
(hco, by Frank Soul^ and other writere, should be secured. 

There still remains one interesting group that should not be overlooked, namdy, early 
publications. Of the periodicals. The Oregon Spectator was the first to appear on the Coast, 
commencing February 5. 1846. while The Californian, issued in Monterey, was a dose 
second, dating August I5th of the same year. Following tliese came the California Star, 
oa January 8, 1847, and The Alta California, on January 4. 1849. The Pioneer Maga- 
tint appeared somewhat later and covered two years, 1854-55. The first published volume 
matle its appearance in 1849. It was a most unpretentious little book, hy F. P. Wier?bicki, 
entitled California as it is and is it may be, or a Guide to the Gold Regions. TTie 
first Sim Francisco city directory is another rare and curious little volume. 

A complete collection of Californiana would most certainly include an imposing array 
of volumes, enough to discourage all but the most indefatigable and courageous of col- 
lectors. Still by confining the selection determinedly to the best works of the diflerent 
periods, a private library can very easily contain a representative collection — one of value 
and varied mterest. d. v. k. 
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What Betsy Did. 



oaoa t.a^ggy»oB^,|jw» , p^^p ^ g^^^ ^^^ ^^ Other day. Sometimes 1 run a«-ay from 

the other children to get new things all my own, and then 1 
make them look as 1 want thetn to. If the others join in, they 
have so many w-ays that everything is mixed up. It's fun 
to play like that most of the time, but 1 like to do my own 
way most. 1 don'l mind Boy's helping me, for he seems to sec 
Just as I do and does the next act right— as I would do it. ! 
went to die beach all alone, with no hat on, and my hair i 
was down. 1 ran all the way there. I could jump to the 
tops of the trees and right over a bridge blocks long. I 
went sliding down the steep sand-hills that slide out under 
you. I screamed loud, it was such fun. 1 saw everything 
as 1 went along, green, »nd pink, and yellow, and blue 
mixed up with bronn streaks, and the colors all had a good 
smell. That day was sunny, with some wind coming crooked 
out of the ocean. There was a sound in my ears that 
seemed all over the whole world. It was the ocean and i 
the wind. The wind makes me laugh; as I ran it slipped 
around me and wrapped me up, like soft ribbons, I couldn't see; but I turned round and 
round and unwrapped the wind, and pulled it out of my hair. 1 said "Shoo, Wind!" 
and he slid over the sand, and made waves on some water that was there. The water got 
mad at the wind but couldn't chase it. so it was cross and cold just then, but the wind didn't 
care, and he went fluffing off to curl around a gum-tree. You should have seen the gum- 
tree when the wind went at it, the leaves talked, and laughed and screamed, and were made 
of silver and pink. I'd like to be a gum-tree or a water-tank. Water-tanks think lotsand do 
good, and are very satisfied with themselves— they always smile. If I could be an>-thing I 
wanted to, I would be one. I went on and on and on very far, till I came to the Ocean, 
-but it roared so I thought it might flood the earth and drown everybody, so I looked 
around for a high place to get on. I found a whole dty of Kopjes (those are the things 
people fight on top o(). The one I took came up out of the ground, just like a big chicken 
croquette in a dish, for tt was shaped like one. I climbed to the top of my Kopje and 
looked everywhere — mine was the highest — but I was alraid of being conquered, so I set 
Madge (that's my doll) up there to keep my hill. 1 went and got a long seaweed which 
was a big snake, Oh ! so long. I put the snake around my hill, so no enemies could climb 
Up, for tJiey would be afraid when they saw the snake taking care of us. 1 was safe then, 
and Madge and I talked. That Kopje was a wonderful place, full of strange things : there 
were holes with dragons inside, and big bugs, and while sand with black spots. I tried to 
get the black spots together hut it took too long. Soon it was night, and I was afraid, for 
my snake might go to sleep and then an enemy would come, so 1 dug down into the top of 
my Kopje and got inside. I looked all around and it seemed like the inside of a beehive, 
without any be^ The whole room was covered with shells, of all the colors I liked, and 
the floor was chocolate tiles. (1 ate lots and gave Madge some.) We had a good lime in 
there, for all around were doll houses with things in them — chairs, and tables, and stoves, 
and curtains, and beds, and everything (more than I ever had), besides two guns and bows 
and arrows, so I wished Boy was there. Then Boy came and it was real cozy. By and by it 
began to rain, and blow, and storm outside, but we didn't get wet, and no enemies could find 
us. Boy said he would defend me, for he had a gun, so we went outside again, — it was 
daytime. The city of Kopjes was al! gone and we were in the middle of a dark forest 
We couldn't see the sky. We heard the ocean roar, but we didn't know where it was — it 
seemed all around us. We were on an island. We walked a long time, full of fear (but 
we didn't seem to mind). Then we came to a Dragon, and Boy shot him and stood on the 
Dragon's head and cut his whiskers oH for a "scalp," After that we came to a river which 
was blue and not very deep, so we got into a boat and sailed into the Sun. 1 could tetl you 
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of ataj nwre adveatures we had that day, but we had to go home then. ! wonder sonn 
. times it all people feel uncomlbrtable and dissatisfied, and near to cr)-ing when they 
bocne after having wonderful adventures. Of cour%. 1 love my home and all my rdadons, 
bat they seem to be/ar aatiy when I come home. 

Dear Mh- : 

Vou said you wanted me to write to you about some new books I have read since I 
' wrote to you last time. I haven't had any new books, mother says, but I hax'e read 
/tah'n Hood that Howard Pyle wrote, and The Talisman that Sir Walter Scott 
wrote. I don't know how many times I have read those books, and I don't know which [ 
like best — the one I get lasl, I think. I slarUd two more books, one told by a lady, and 
the other by somebody else. I didn't get far in either one. The first made me feel mighty 
siUy and laugh when I didn't know what I was laughing at: it was all about golden airls, 
and sunny faces, and pink toes and otiier things I don't care for. The other was full of 
picttires of animals, and birds, and men: it was poetry, too, and tried to be funtiy, but 
wasn't funny one bit; it had Greek jokes (I haven't had Greek yet; maybe when 1 am old 
I will like the book), and the pictures make believe they were done by children, but they 
weren'l. It was a grown up person did them with his Idt hand, or he didn't know how to 
draw pictures — the whole book was a sham, \ think. But oh, don't I love Robitt Hood! 
That is what I C£ll a fine book. I have read stories in it for years, and years, and year?, 
and I never get [ired of them. Robin is so brave, and strong, and smart, and generous. 
He can figbl like everything, and then he lives in the green wood and sleeps oiit-of-doora. 
They all cat lots, and it never snows and they don't get colds and sore throats. I can just 
see all the gr^at trees, and paths, and hills, and the ' ' fairs ' ' they go to (a writer is smail who 
can make us see things and smell, too). I wish I had more lime to write about that book; 
I could write all day. Every boy and girl ought to have it, for it doesn't preach any, ye 
it makes you want to be good. 

The Talisman I don't read so often, but 1 like it, for everything in it is grand, and 
big, and strange. Sir Kenneth is the kind of man I'd like to iae; he doesn't say much, but^^ 
I iecl him there all the dme; he was a great knight, and brave. I like books where thl^H 
enemies are friends all the time, and give you surprises by the kind things they do for eact^^ 
other. I always feel "giilpy," but I like it. The Talisman isn't a girl's book, but I have 
.heard of a girl who likes it. 1 must stop now. Maybe I'll get some new books soon to 
[write (o you about. If you want me to, I'll tell you some time just what books I like best. 

Yours truly. 



AN APPRECIATION OF THE PAINTINGS OF WILLIAM KEITH. 



BV CHARI.E5 KEELER. 

ALIFORNIA, during the brief period of her statehood, has brought fo: 
a number of men and a few women of brilliant attainments, who ha 
influenced the development of the Pacific Coasi and spread abro. 
its fame. In the art world especially an unusually high standard haa 
prevailed (or a state so new. The time has come now, however, when 
we can no longer apologize lor our work on the plea that our civHi/iition 
is young, but must rigidly lest all we do by world standards, inilci>cml. 
ently of place or time. There is here a hope in our very isolation from the centers 
of creative thought and expression, for this comparative aloofness makes for ind«^nd- 
raicc. In the feverish activity of New York and Paris it is well nigh imposeibl 
dislingui:«h that which is ephemeral from ihat which is permanent. All are hurried " " 
ihc maelstrom of popular opinion. It is well nigh impossible under these conditions lo view 
with any sense of proportion what is transpiring— lo see the present widi proper perspecUve. 



;e to 
toward 
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THE ART ROOM. 



Here in Catifomia the criticisms of the East hold good, hoi mediated by the individuality at 
the West. It is well that it is so, nor does this necessarily imply cnideness or provincialism. 
There has been much cnideness here, but there has aJso been vigor, vitality, life — the 
essence of all achievement. The wildness of the West has been tamed, and if there b lessof 
culture here to-day than in Boston, what there is, is no different in quality. 

1 have no intention of writing a defense of the paintings of William Keith. His woric 
needs no del'cnse. So far as 1 know he has no enemies. But the question is not unnatur- 
ally asked at times: Why, il he be so great as his friends maintain, his work has not made 
more of a stir in the east ? The explanation of this is not difficult. The immediate success 
of an artist, granting that he has merit, is to-day unfortunately largely dependent upon 
advertising. The advertising iacililies of America are chiefly centered in New York, and 
Mr. Keith's work has never been systematically exploited there. He is too independent to 
care for this sort of thing, and accident has never brought him prominently to the front there. 
But the final estimate of a man's worth is not dependent upon advertising. Time 
requires no posters to herald her verdict. She does not look at the bill-boards to see what 
is in vogue, but with busy hngers she sifts and washes away the sand, dropping it grain by 
gTa,in into the river of Oblivion, and triumphantly holds in her hand the precious bits o( 
gold. When the works of Keith come to the sifting there will be many nuggets found. 

A picture cannot be translated into words. It must be seen, it must be felt, before it 
can be known. All that I can convey oi Mr. Keith's landscapes to one who has not seen 
tliem is as a dim reflection in a muddy pool. As to their subject matter, it is generally 
simple enough— a few trees, preferably oaks, a foreground with perhaps a pool of water, a 
background ot hills or mountains and the clouds above. But over this groundwork offact be 
throws a veil ot atmosphere, he breathes life into the grass and trees, he transforms the scene 
into a poem. The wind blows and the storm lowers, the earth is bursting into the tender- 
ness of spring green or withering beneath the autumn sun. according to the painter's mood. 
He loves the splendor of the closing day and the soberness of the moonlight. 

The freedom and lightness of touch in his work is a part ol its charm. It is done with 
the sure and unhampered stroke of a master. There is no stifl^uess of brush work but ■ dasb 
that bespeaks inspiration. It isthe result of aloving study of nature through a Ufetime, with 
adequate means at his command for expressing not merely what he has seen but what he has 
felt. It is subjective landscape, but nearly always regulated and tempered by the facts of nature- 
It matters little what the I^asi thinks of his work to-day. His triumph has been in 
making those around him see with his vision. He has taught the people of California to 
find the hidden beauties about them — not the startling, the spectacular scenes, but the quiet 
groves which are so full of spiritual beauty. His intensity and fervor have already borne 
fruit in showing men that often those scenes which arc nearest are most full of charm, and 
that beauty cannot be gauged by the standard of si3;e. His influence upon the work of the 
local painters is marked and increasing. There is something captivating and compelling about 
his style, ft seems, indeed, the inevitable form in which California landscape should be 
expressed. 

Some day America will awaken to a realization of the fact that a man of genius has 
been toiling for many years upon the Pacific Coast. His lame will grow with the years, and 
I have no fear in prophesying that some day he will be universally ranked among the 
greatest of landscape painters. It would be a fitting expression of appreciation if some of 
our citizens of menns would erect a small gallery of stone either in San Francisco or Berke- 
ley in which could be placed a series of his greatest pictures. It would be something more 
than a compliment to a great man — it would serve to perpetuate a message which the people 
ol' California cannot prize too dearly. 
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TpOR the most pari the books Here recorded receive special teview elsewhere in this 
J7 nnmber. For complfleness. houiner. additional entries are given of important 



works, making this a page of practical value. 



SlMvens, O, W. From Ca[« Town to Lady- 
smith. I2ino. Clolh. Doild, Mead & Co, 
fl.50. 

5tlckney, Albert. The Transvaal Outlook. 

Svo. Clotti. D.idd. Mead & Co. fl.SO. 

Sutherland, Howard V. Bigg's Bar and Other 
Klondike Ballads i'ost, Mvo. Cloth. Doxey's. 
JI.2S. AHHouncemiiit. 

OrisKS. Edward Howard. The New Human- 
ism. Studies in Personal and Soda] Develop- 
ment. 12mo. Clotli, New York, 1900. J1.60 
net. 

Movey. Richard. Along the Trail. A book of 
Lyrics. 12mo. Cloth. Small. Maynard & 
Co M.oO, 

Movey, Richard, l-auncelot and Guenevere. 
A Poem in Dramas. 3 vob.: i. The Quest ol 
Merlin, 111.25, li. The MarriaG;eof Guenevere. 
«1.50. iii. The Birth of Galahad, 11.60, I2mo, 
Half velluBi. Small, Maynard & Co 54 00. 
Sold separately. 

FUke . John. Discovery of America, 2 vols. ; Old 
VirKinia and Her Neighbors, 2 vols.; Beginnings 
of New England, 1 vol.; The Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies in America, 2 vols.; TTie American 
Revolution, 2 vols,; The Critical Period in 
American History, I vol. In all 10 vols. Crown 
flvo Cloth. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. J2,00 

ejiijh volume. 
J<m»s, Orace Llewellyn. A Historic Fantasy 
of Venice, With many illustrations. 1 vol. 
&i|uare llimo. Limp parchment. Venetia. 
Kerd, Ongnnia. Imported by Elder and Shep- 
«rd, f 1 ,60 net. 

New Fiction. 

Sage, Wllllain. Robert Tourney. Illustrated. 
Ctitwn 8vo Clolh. Houj-hlon, Mifflin & Co. 
fl.QO. 

A romance of the French Revolution, with 
Kobespiene, General Hoche and other hisloricat 
characters. 

Embrere. Charea P. A Dream of a Throne. 
12mo. Cloth, 41 60, Little. Brown & Co. 
A powerful and liighly dramatic romance, deal- 
ini; with a popular Mexican uprising halt a cent- 
ury ago, 

Tolno, Leo. Resurtection, Authorized Eng- 
lish [mnslation by Mrs. I^uise Maude. IIlus- 
iralcd. 12mo, Cloth, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
«1,50- 

Re%urrettion b the only looe novel written by 
Count Tolstov since v4nrMdAar^Bina. It is most 
dramatic, vivid and realistic in its study and de- 
tjnesiion ol Russian life of the present day. 

Wbuton, Edith. The TouchsKine. 12rao- 
Clolb. Churlcs Scribner's Sons. U.50. 
A very brilliant short novel by the author of 
Tht Crtoltr InilinatioH. 

Hope, Anthony. Captain Dieppe. Small ISmo 
Cloth, rXiubleday Si McClure Co. 60 cents. 

Zaick. On Irial. I!mo. Cloth. Chos. Scrili- 
ner's Soni, fl.50. 

Roter*. Aana A. Sweethearts and Wives. 
(The Ivory Series.) lOmo. Clotli. Clias. 
Scfibner's Sons. 76 cents. 



Recent Biographies. 

The Kondab. A Biography. By T. Edgar Peni- 
berton. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. jri.OO. 

This is the storj' chieflyo! the proiessonal life of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, written by one who has 
known tliem inliniately for many years, 

Stevenson. A Literary Monograph. By L. 
Cope Comiord. IZrao. Cloth, Oodd, Mead 
& Co. fl,25. 

The author is well qualified to speak on Steven- 
son, and has treated him from a view refresh- 
mgly new. 

Abraham Lincoln, The Life of. Drawn from 
original sources and containing many speeches, 
Ictlersand telegrams hitherto unpublisjied. By 
Ida M. Tarbell. 2 vols. inu,'itrat-:d. 8vo. 
Clolh. The l>oubleday & McClure Co. >5. 
This is an elaboration of the work seriallv pub- 
lished. It is an intimate and exceedingly im- 
portant contribution to the subject. 

wnilam Hakepeace Thackeray, The Life of. 
By Lewis MeKille, With portraits and illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, H. S. .Stone & 
Co, J7,6(). 

The only important biography of Thackery yet 
written, 

Wellington, The Life of. By Sir Herbert Max- 
well. With maps, battle plans and photograv- 
ures. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. Imported by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 111,00. 

This im[x>rtant work is niih special references 
to the military iiic of Wellington. The sub title. 
" TTie Restoration of Uie Martial Power of Great 
Britain," indicates the character. 

SuHlvsn, Sir Arthur. Life story, letters and 
reminiscences. By Arthur Lawrence, with 
critiqiie by B. W. Fmdon and biography by Wil- 
fred Bendall. Illustrated. 8vo, Clolh. H. S. 
Stone & Co. $3,50, 

Miscellaneous. 
Prior Edward S. A History of Gothic Art in 

England. With illustrations by Gerald C. Hors- 

ley and many diagrams. Large 8vo. Buckram. 

Imnnrted by the Sl:irniitUn Company. JIO net. 
Olddlngs, Franklin Henry. I>emocracy and 

Empire, with Studies of their Psychological, 

Economical and Moral Foundations, 8vo. 

Buckram. The Macmillan Company. C2.50. 
5plelinann, M. H. The hitherto unidentified 

contributions of W. M. Thackeray to Punch. 

with a complete and autlioritative bibliography 

from 1843 to 1B4S. Numerous II lustrations. 

Svo. Cloth. Harper* Bros, i\.'\h. 
Saniayana, Qeorge. Interpretations o! Poetry 

and Religion, 12mo. Cloth. Chas. Scribner's 

Sons. fl,50. 

The new work by the author of The Sense 0/ 

Beauty, being the outlines ol estlietic theon. 
Newcomb, Charles B. Discovery of a Lost 

Trail. 12mo. Cloth- Lee «t Shepard. |1.60. 

" Plain suggestions of conlidence. patience, 

gladness and decision often bring us back to the 

irail we have lost thiough the uncertainty of 

our own power and freedom." 
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BOOKBINDING 

\^B UNDERSTAND our craft, and execute with tasU and skUl, ' We 
have been developing, since 1870, the following specialties: — 
Fine Binding and Tooling in Gold, Desk Pads, Purses, Satchels, Camera 
Cases, Jewel Boxes. In fact all work in Leather, Paper and Silk Coverings. 
Call and examine our examples of craft. 

THUMLER & RUTHERFORD 

N«rK«rnx s.«« 53^ California Street 



y/ /arge collection of 
Rare Old Engravings 

San Frandsco has rarely had so fine an opportunity lor educa- 
tion and pleasure as is now offered by T. M. Green & Co. 
(in the art rooms of Elder and Shepard, 288 Post Street, San 
Francisco), whose exhibition of old engravings, mezzo-tints 
and etchings is really remarkable. The art lover will find 
there— Hollar (1600) whom collector love — Perelle's 
exquisite landscapes, RiediNger's animals, DiETRlCV's perfect 
work, rare because he destroyed his plates. Bolswebt who 
worked with Rubens, Cali-ot whose style charms connois- 
seurs, Mel-lan's famous head of Christ, curiously wrought with 
a continuous spiral, and Durer's "Death and the Horseman" 
— undoubtedly an original;^ in brief, this fine collection covets 
a period of three centuries with examples ot the work of the 
Great Masters in line, engraving and etching. The arrange- 
ment for display is exceptionally good, the rooms being light, 
reposeful and harmonious. 



Albert Sutton 

Architect 

41 B Sale Depo«ii BIdg. Sin Cnndico, Cal. 



V/f EssRs. Elder and Shbpard call 
__— attention to their carefully se- 
lected stock of Bibles, Prayers and \ 
Ilymnah, and Devolional Books, for' 
the Easter season 
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]p?V to DC 

Abhor 
Bargains.O'^ 

Carcfiilly 
Develop 

Eiithasiasm.o'& 

Forego 

Gilt 

Hum bugs, o-o 

Intuitively 

Judge 

Keramics.o-Cs- 

Languish 

Moderately. o<i. 

Never 

Order 

Paint.o-^ 

Quit 

Rook wood. O'^:^, 

Stick 

To 

Unity .o-^ 

Varnish 

Walnut.o-'cs. 

Xpress 

Youreelf 

Zigzag. o<^ 
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Be 

Don't 
Ever 

Finish 

GulUnd.o«& 

Hold 

In 

Jokes.o-a. 

Keep 

Lingering 

Meaitatively.o<5. 

Never 

Ovcreat.o-ow 

Pose 

Qiiite 

Rcguarly.O"Ck 

Smile 

Touchingly,o"c 

Use 

Verbs 

With 

Xactitude.o^ 

Yawn 

Zealously, o-ci. 



For a certain payment by the day KIdcr 
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PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS ADVERTISER. 

LUNDBERG Sc LeE 



JtWILEMAND 
SlLVKKSMITMl 




Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements 



133 Grant Avenue 
San Francisco 



2ja Post St., San Francisco 




Cui glut kIccIbI with DiK ind cdinaneiu. Anicki In 
diver ind gold, i>n tad iatmKJng novcltiea. Doipa 10 
ill bnncha of eat cnft aecuiFd wllti originillry ind lUU. 
'Xitth (tpairing doM iriili knowltdgeind honeily. Clll 
(0 wc out Ant collecciiHu of old witchei *ad fine intiquo. 



Elder and Shepard say we made a good 
''Personal Impression'* on them last month. 
We can make the same on you if you get 
acquainted with our printing. 

414 SiaioBx Sitiai 
S. F. 



O. KAI & CO. 

Imporicri of 

Japanese Art Goods, 

316 Kearny Street 



EMibliihcd 1886 



Main OrricEi ToKto, Japan 



San Francisco, Cal. 




tj6 P*1t Strmt 



Gjife 



IF. A'. r/CKERrs 



A PRiOR CLAIM. 




vcW 
of dtt nK. dev, it tsot |ood Ibr vMk 
I'c KT win ] AoBld ^«v to. 1 got tmv fim. 



Nunc — Doa'i at any nxMc of thai given af>pW, boy. Y\Hi'r« 
Mtrr CD bnre a stomach-acfae. 

Bar. — I don't care; I'll take out the fiddle then. 

Nuree. — You haven't got a jWa!// inside ot you, boy. 

Bqt. — Well, if it isn't nJUMe it's an •rf«», — mother «ays It it. 



^ '^fiX'M ^^^^ ^Z?" <^fO^ THE &HOi/Ae • *» 
% tUT FINDING NOTHiNU TNEHlToseS 
r TflEy BOTH CAME RJJNWNG ^ACK TO /IE f 
\ TI1eYSAI0.■ODe^^.wB'^E aching So 

M to G«o_.H^Kahn we'ii. juiytL-r go 

% OPTICIAN-'-^'jOl K..mv3t. _ 

.? cor S"l'i»'' ••'••^ 
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H^e have but one price .... 

AU gxiii marinJ m 
//tff It figurei 

SING FAT &> CO, 

t,uui.t-d ilba 
CHINSSa AND JAPANESE 




BAZAAR 



DFJ:,0,\ T/l.1Dt MAKK 



614. Dupont Strut 

Niitt u 

Si. Afw^'i Ci*'-t 






Buaineti men, making invnanent*, Kek ap- 

proved fiieis upon which to base that 

tralculacioni and combinaiiam 



Sutiitical information is ihe guide thai poion 

(he way to mIc invesiment and 

finiacial iucccm 



Send for 

Facts for Investors 

I containing &ai, ligurea and official data that nnnoi be quetiioned 

concerning 

La Zacualpa Rubber Plantation Co, 

J. W. BUTLER, PauiDiHT 



San Fhancisco Office 

703-704 Claus Spreckels Building 

Tel. Main 5485 



EASTER CARDS 




E have just completed 3 new card for Easter, well de- 
signed, and appropriate in color, prints picturing the 
life of Christ by noted artists. These cards are to be 
enclosed in envelopes for mailing (six varieties, 50 cents each). 
For the season we will also have platino prints of roses, lUies 
and other beautiful subjects. 

Elder and Shepard, 2^8 Post Street. 
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|N THE New York Nation recently appeared the following, of 
interest to California : "' Mr. Charles A. Keeler's Bird Notes 
Afield (San Francisco : Elder & Shepard) is a collection of 
thirteen popular essays on the birds of California, followed by 
an appendix containing a ' key ' to the land birds of California, 
and brief descriptions of the 204 species here lormally treated. 
During the last five or six years we have had popular bird books 
galore, treating of the birds of the eastern United States as a whole, 
or of some particular sections of tliem, each after its own kind, 
mostly good and some excellent, and each, no doubt, filling its 
niche in a ' long-felt want.' But Mr. Keeler's is the first book of 
this kind relating to any part of the Pacific Coast region, and is in its way most excellent. 
The style is gracdul, and the author writes because he has something to say. He is not 
only a bird-lover, but a full-Hedged ornithologist, and his charming descriptions of bird- 
life in nature are tempered with accuracy of statement. His opening essay, 'A First 
Glance at the Birds,' is a delightlul presentation of the general features of the bird fauna of 
California, while the other essays relate to special seasons or localities, as 'A Trip to the 
Parallones,' ' A Day on the Bay Shore,' ' March in the Pine Woods,' etc., and are each of 
unusual merit and interest, as regards both their ornithology and their literary style. The 
'key' and descriptive list forming theappendLx should be a welcomeatd to those who 'wish 
an introduction' to the 'familiar birds in their native haunts' ol the State ol California." 
The Condor, the leading California magazine of ornithology, gave recently a half- 
p^e review to Mr, Keeler's book, in which it says : "The volume with its key, completes 
one of the ablest initiatory works on California birds that has been given to the public, and 
those who are seeking a work of thb scope will not be slow in according Mr. Keeler's book 
the recognition it easily merits." 

Published by Elder and Shepard, San Francisco. Price, $1.50 net, post-paid. 



AN OPPORTUNITY. 

Prom the second to the Iwentietk of April the JoUowin^ important books, while remaining in 
stocky will b: sold at the reduced prices mentioned. The reductions are not made because the boats 
are (n any sense undesirable, but merely to reduce an over stock. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By John Foreman, F. R. G. S. The most important work on Ike 

subject. Revised edition. f5.00, for ^.76. Postage 30 cents. 
THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR EAST. By Henn' Norman. Studies in Siberia. 

China. Japan. Corea, Siam and Malaya. |4.00, ior #3.26. Postage 30 cents. 
THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. By Lord Charles Bensford, $3.00, for J2,25. Postage 30 cents. 
THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. By Edward H. Strobel. Jl.W, for (1.10, Posloge IS cents. 
JAPAN IN TRANSITION, By Stafiord Ransome. A comparative study of the Japanese since 

their war wiih China. J3.00, for (2.26. Postage 25 cents. 
AMERICA IN I lAWAII. By Edmund Janes Carpenter. A History of the United Slates' inflnenci 

in the Hawaiian Islands. $1.60, (or $1.10. Postage 12 cents. 
HAWAII'S STORV. By Queen Lilinokalani. Illustrated. $2.00. for $1.35. Postage 20 cents. 
A THOUSAND DAYS IN THE ARCTIC. By F. G. Jackson. A valuable wort on Arctic tx- 

ploraliim. Profusely illustrated. $600. for $4.25. Postage 40 cents. 
THROUGH THE GOLD FIELDS OF ALASKA TO BERING STRAITS, By Henry DeWindt, 

F. R, G. S, $3,00, for $2.00. Postage 25 cents. 
LEWIS CARROLL. LIFE AND LETTERS OF. By Smart Dodgson CoUingwood, A rare vol- 
ume of charming reminiscences. $3.50, for $2.65. Postage 30 cents. 
THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN. By Paul Uicester Ford. $3.00. for $2.26. Postage 30 cents. 
ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWE\'. By John Barrett. A sketch oj the man. II 25, (or BO cents. 

Postage 12 cents. 
THREE 1890 REFERENCE BOOKS a/ *a///W«: Whitaker's Almanac. $L25, for 66 cents; postage 

20 cents. The Statesman's Year Book, $3.00, for $1.60; postage 35 c«nts. Who's Who. $1.76. 

for 90 cents ; postage 20 cents. 
STALKY & CO. By Rudyard Kipling, $1.60, for 96 cents. Postage 20 tents 
FROM SEA TO SEA. liv Rudyard Kipling. 2 vols. $200. for $1.36, Postage 30 cents. 
MR. DOOLEV IN THE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN. $1.26. (or «5 cents. Postage 12 



cents. 



Elder and Shepard. 238 Post Street, San Francisco. 
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THE OLD BOOK ROOM 

annouHces Ike foUounng recent acqieiiitiom of books 
and editions seldom met with. 



Pope. The works of Alexander Pope, edited by 
Joseph Warloii, in 9 vols.; and Pope's Homer, 
edited by Gilbert Wakefield, 11 vols. In all 20 
vols. 8vo. Illustrated. Laige type. Old full 
calf. London, 1797, *21.50. 

Jones' British Theater. Illustrated with many 
fine copper engravings, fl \ols. Post 8vo. Old 
lull calf, London, 1795. J13-50. 

The Koran. Translated by George Sale, Cent. 
Illustrated with plates and charts. 2 vols. 
Cruwn 8vo. Old full calt, London, 1801. 
J7.25. 

The Works of Sir Oeorge Etherece. Con- 
taining his plays and poems. First edition. 
Crown 8vo. Old full calf. London, 1704. 
J7.50. 

DoukUu Jerrold. Tiie Bradbury and Evans' 
collected edition of his writings. 8 vols. Post 
Bvo. New halt calf. London. 1351. (25.00. 

Wlllinn Sotheby's Translation of tlomer. 
Illustrated by the designs of Flaxman. Beauli' 
Cul large type. 4 vo^. Bvo. Old full calf. 
London. 1834. fIS.OO, 

Samuel Foote. Dramatic Works. Engraved 
frontispiece, 2 vols. Bvo. Old full calf. Lon- 
don, 1834. flS.DO. 

Le Sage. Aventuriis de Gil Bias de Sontillana. 
A be.iutiful little Spanish copy. Large type. 
Illustrated with copper engravings. & vols. 
Small square siM. Newhalf calf. Barcelona, 
1817. 110,00. 

Le Sage. The Adventures of Gil Bias of San- 
tillana. Adorned with 20 copperplates. 4 vols. 
Post 8VQ. Old lull calf, London. 1778- fh.if,. 

Le S»ffi. Gil Bias. A new edition with en- 
gravings from paintings by Robert Smirke. R.A. 
4 vols. Old half morocco. London, 1822. 
$12.60. 

Le Sage. The Adventures of Gil Bias of San- 
lillana. Translated by T. SmoUelt. With 
elegant engravings. 3 vols. 8vd, Old dia- 
mond calf. London, 1819. f,\ZM. 

Rabelais. Oeuvres de maitre Francois Rabelais. 
Rare old copy. 5 vols. Post 8vo. New full 
leather, mottled. Antstetdam, 1725. $17.60. 

Rabelais. Tlie Works of Francis Rabelais, M,D. 
A quaint old copy, with many interestiog en- 
gravings on folded i)ages. 6 vols. Poet Svo. 
New half calf. London, 1760. |2Z.6a. 



Cervaatea. Novelas Examplares de Miguel dsj 
Cervantes Saavodra. Many copperplates. 
Large type. 2 vols. 8vo. New lull leather, ■ 
antique. Madrid. 1783. $8.00. 

Cervantes. VIda y Heclios del Ingenioso Cav- 
allero Don Quixote de la Mancha. Copper- 
plate frontispiece. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. New 
full calf, antique. En Amberes, 1673-72. $12.2&. 

Cervantes. The History of the Valorous and 
Witty Knight Errant Don Quiitote of the Man- 
cha. Translated by Thos. Shellon. With a 
curious set of new cuts from the French of Cay- 
pel. 4 vols. Post 8vo, New lull calf, an- 
tique. London, 1760. $16,00. 

Cervantes. The History and Adventures of the 
Renowned Don Quixote. Translated by T. 

Smollett, M. D. iTlustraled with 2H new cop- 
perplates by Hayman. and elegantly engraved. 
4 vols. Post 8vo. New half calf, mottled. 
London, 1782. $12,00. 

Johnathan Swtft. D.D. The Select Works. 
Containing the whole of his |K>etical works. 

Embellished with engravings. 6 vols. PostSvo. 
Full rolled calf. London. 1325. $11.00. 

Alflerl. Tragedie di Vittoria Alfieri de Asti. 

Beauiiiully printed in large type, 6 vols. 8vo. 
Fine mil call. Firenie, 1B20. $15,00. 

Boswell's Life ot Samuel Johnson. Oxford 

English Classic Edition. 4 vols. Svo. Half 
cair Oxford, 1826, $15.00. 

Arlosto, Orlando Furloso. Translated from 
the Italian by John Hoole. Illustrated. Sec- 
ond edition. 6 vols. Crown 8vo. New fuU 
calf, extra, by Root. London, 1785. $30.00. 

Las Cases, The Count de. Emperor Napo- 
leon at St. Helena, Large type. Library edition, 
Guhlished by Henry Colbum, 4 vols, 8vo. 
ew half calf, yellow edges. London, lffl4. 

$25.00. 

Ellis, Alexander J. On Early English Pro- 
noncialion. With espedaJ reference 10 Shake- 
speare and Chaucer. 4 vols. Svo. Old h^ 
calf. London, 1809 (17.C0. 

Smiles, Samuel. Lives of the EngineenlJ 
Murray's hbrary edition. 1 vols. Svo, Old] 
full calf. London, 1812. $U.50. 
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A Note. 



IT is a matter of great wonder and surprise to see an 
example of artistic taste and business judgment so 
closely associated in a great fumilurt eiiablishmeni as 
has been shown in the development of "The California 
Furniture Co. ' ' (N. P. Cole & Co. ) From roof lo cellar 
you are impressed by this cleverness. These gentlemen 
have drawn a very fine and subtile line. Their stock 
shows that they have begun where awkward and unfeeling 
amplicity inJs, and Happti where vulgar elaboration btginit 
the field between these points, as shown by them, is indeed 
interesting. They have flemish Desks and other pieces, 
perfectly executed, never for a moment losing the spirit 
of the Dutch character. Settles and Chests, correctly 
done. In their Tapestry Department, their taste is 
shown. They have a bewildering collection of Italian 
carved furniture that is Italian (finished and unfinished). 
A "Doge's Chair" b ihere, which might have had a 
doge sit in it. In the Chair line, they keep <tmf«riahU 
ones that are good to h'k «/ too — for example. "Marru 
Ckain." Louis XVI. reproductions, carved in teanJ, are 
waiting to be seen before gilding. Two men of taste and 
skill (Mr. Gillard and Mr. Sollom) design originally, and 
their rooms are worth seeing. Vou may look in vain for 
a branch of this establishment which is not complete — as 
for instance; — one great room is lined with a legion of 
beds in trmi, and an imposing array they are. Seeing 
their Bookcases you want boaki, their Sofas and you soon 
find yourself j</(/nx. They carry too, a lot of "Armor 
Reproductions" which they could sell for old, if they did 
that sort of a thing. This firm recently designed and 
furnished throughout an "Elizabethan Smoking Room" 
which was remarkably and consistently done. Space 
here does not permit a full description of all they have 
done and are constantly doing lor art and the crafts. — 
Sigbiitfr. 
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buaineat ofice, 238 Pom Street. 
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Personal Impressions Advertiser. 
Primavera. 

BV JOHN ADDINGTON SVMONDS. 

I H IS little book was written by four friends, three of them undergraduates 
at Oxford, and all of them penetrated with the spirit of the higher cul- 
ture of our time. The poems, it is clear, have been carefully selected; 
and, it is probable, have been diligently polished. There is not one 
which is not remarkable for delicacy of st^Ie and consrious aiming after 
excellence in art. Whetlier these qualities promise well for fuiure 
achievement and development is a. question open Eo debate. But there 
can be no doubt that in PrUnavera we possess another of those tJny 
verse-books like /onica, or Mr. Percy Pinkerton's Galeaizo, which will 
not lose in freshness and in perfume as the year^ go by. 

The poems have the distinction of making one wish to be acquainted with their 
authors. Though ihey diifer a good deal in mental tone, pertiaps also somewhat in literary 
merit, they possess marked common characteristics: a restrained refinement, a subdued 
reserve, a gende melancholy; the note of the latest Anglican esthetic school. We find no 
humor, no Sturm und Drang, no inequalities and incoherences of passion. Even where 
it is obvious that the emotion has been intense, possibly of a rare and peculiar strain, as in 
Mr. Binyon's "Testamentum Amoris," and Mr. Phillips' "To a Lost Love," the expres- 
sion of it obeys no violence of impulse. ***** 

It would be invidious to institute critical comparisons between ihe styles ot these four 
friends and their respective merits. It may, however, be remarked that Mr. Manmohan 
Ghose's work possesses a peculiar interest on account of its really notable command of the 
subdeties of English prosody and diction, combined with just a touch of foreign feeling. 
The artful employment of imperfect rhymes in " Raymond and Ida" iTIustrates what I 
mean. Occasionally, too. Mr. Ghose produces exactly the right phrase by means of a 
felicitious simplicity. Notice the line which I have italicised in the following stanza: 

" In llie deep West the heavens grow heavenlier. 
Eve after eve; and still 
The gtoriou!. start remember to appear; 
The roses on ihe liill 
Are traerant as before; 
Only thy face, of all that's dear. 
I shall see nevennore ' " 

Take, again, these two lines: 

■' Forget the shining of the star?, forget 
The vernal visitation of ihc rose. 

There is but one piece of blank verse in the book. This prologue to "Orestes," 
by Mr. Stephen Phillips, has strength, is firm in outline, somewhat tardy in movement, fit 
for sonorous declamation. The gravity which I have indicated as a ruling quality of all 
these youthful compositions makes itself felt here in its proper place. We might have 
wished, perhaps, for more of joyous accent in the ode lo "Youth," by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon. which dwells less on the rapture of youth than on its sadness— the melancholy of 
Theognis over youth's decay: 

■• O bright nen-comer, filler! with IhouRhts of joy, 

^ly to be thine amid Ihe.'wi plea.tadf plains, 
now'st thou not. child, whiii surtily coming pains 
Await thee, for thai eagt-r heart's annoy? 
Misunderstanding, disai^poinlment. tears. 
Wningptl love, spoiled ho|>e, misirusl and ageing (ears. 
Eternal longing (or one perfect friend. 
And unavailing wishes without end f" 

Mr. Crippe alone |)ermils his Muse a gravely jocund note in his " Sewon'* Com- 
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fort." He, too, of the four fellow -veraiBere, shows the greater aptitude for cxperimptits, 
though it may, perhaps, be felt that his touch is nowhere quite so sure, nor his artistic leeling 
so direct as tlieira. 

It is difficult to lay the critic's hand lightly enough upon poems like these, or to 
make it clear what particular attraction they possess. With all the charm of rath spring- 
flowers, they suggest the possibilities of varied personality not yet accentuated in the 
authors. Let us hope that the four Muses of the four frieuda wiD not, like the primroses. 

" die uiimanied ere they can behold 
Bright Phcebus in his strength." 

but that we shall prolit by their summer-songs, while ever remaining grateful for their 
Primavera. 

The above was first printed in the " Aeadem^' " for August 9, iSgo, in criticism 0/ 
Ih^ original edition of " Primavera" and has now very appropriately been reprinted as 
the preface to Mr. Moskers reissue. This, being done by Mr. Mosker, it is idle to say, it 
a beautiful and exquisite piece of bookmaking. As was remarked the other day 6y a 
gentleman in somewhat involuntary tribute: " Well, Mr. Mosher has good taste," — a 
very brief but final summary. 

Messrs. Elder and Shepard have accepted the sole agency in California from Mr. 
Mosher, and will be pleased to send a catalogue of his publications in " belles lettres," 
upon request. 



AMONA, the famous and most loved romance of Southern California, is 
at last to have a beautiful and titling edition. As the story runs, the 
artist, Mr. Henry Sandham, visited California with Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson at the time she was accumulating her materials for the book; 
he made his first sketches upon the scene of the story, with Mrs. Jack- 
son dose at hand to aid with suggestion and inspiration. From these 
sketches. Mr. Sandham has recently developed the completed paintings 
which will be used in illustration of the present edition. For a short 
time the originals will be on exhibition at Messrs. Elder and Shepard's. 
This special edition, to appear in the fall, will be limited to five hundred numbered 

copies; with beautiful paper and printing, proof illustrations in photogravure and water 

color, and sumptuous binding, it will have all the elements prized by lovers of rare editions. 

Messrs, Elder and Shepard will be glad to reserve copies for those wishing to seciue them, 

for delivery in the fall. There are to be two volumes, 8vo, J15 net 




A rare collection of the beautiful bindings of The Guild of Women- Binders, of 
London, is now on exhibition at their San Francisco office, 288 Post Street. The Guild 
includes among its members all the more prominent and successful workers in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. Their binding is of the highest technical skill, combining grace in 
execution with originality of conception- 

The monastic binding is a style tliat they have revived very successfully, being an 
undressed morocco embossed by hand (specially suited for early printed books and church 
services). The niger binding is a new and very beautiful venetian-red morocco from the 
Niger territories, executed in embossed designs or in conventional gold tooling. The 
display includes examples of these styles and specimens of their work in calf, morocco and 
levant leathers, showing the variety of the styles of decoration — designs in inlaid leathers, 
gold and blind tooling and embossing. 

Associated with the work of The Guild is a young artist, Miss Gloria Cardew. who 
has developed a field of special interest and beauty. A detail of her work, which is repre- 
sented in the collection, is the coloring by hand of the illustrations of different volumes, (U>i 
with rare judgment and delicacy. 
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feFEKSONAL IMPRESSIONS?^ 

IS not the voice of the sentimentalist alone that is raised in protMt 

against the ruthless slaying of our animals and birds— the scientist 

and naturalist give their word of waniing as earnestly and as often as 

he who goes to nature, simply and with love in his heart, to know and 

learn from l!ie wild life of the forests. It was only because of the 

threatened extinction of many species that the establishment of the 

National Zoo at Washington was finally forced by our scientists 

through an unwilling Congress. A very interesting account of its 

purpose aod value was given in a recent number of the Century, by Ernest Selon- 

Thompson. It will be remembered that Mr. Thompson's reputation as a naturalist was 

acknowledged long before the somewhat overshadowing success of his recent literary work, 

and, as all are aware who have read W^ld AnimaU I Have Known and The Trail of the 

Sandkitl Slag, he is most earnestly in sympathy with the movement to protect our wild 

creatures. The same protest appears frequently in all nature literature ; our own omitholo- 

Bst, Mr. Keeler, has often been heard from, most recently in Bird Notes Afield; and in 
r. De Kay's Bird Gods in Ancient Europe, treating of a subject which would not seem 
to call it forth, the protest is again made. 

Bird Gods, by Charles de Kay, is an exceedingly delightfiil and entertaining volume, 
attempting to trace in the mythology and folklore of ancient Europe the presence of 
bird worship, following the traces of certain birds — the eagle, the swan, the woodpecker, 
the cuckoo, the owl, the peacock, the dove, and trying to show how their peculiarities and 
habits, observed by primitive man, have laid the foundation for certain elements in various 
religions and legends. In sketching the development of his theories, the author says : 
"\Vhy. I asked myself, should certain birds have been allotted to certain gods and god- 
desses in Greek and Roman mythology ? Why should the eagle go with Zeus, the peacock 
with Hera, the dove with Venus, the swan with Apollo, the woodpecker with Ares, die owl 

iwitlj Pallas Athene ? It could not be mere chance that so many gods and goddesses had 
eadi their attendant bird ; the attribution was too regular ; it was done too much on a 
tystem. What was the original meaning of it all?" Making a study of the birds before 
pientioned, one by one, Mr. De Kay follows the subject very ingeniously and convincingly. 
But apart from the birds of long ago, a great charm of the book lies in the seemingly uncon- 
tdous btit frequently recurring glimpses of the author's observations of the birds of to-day, 
Tlic chapter on the cuckoo, because of the peculiar traits of the bird, is interesting from this 
point of \iew, and the following bit about the woodpecker is very characteristic of the style : 
" Not many miles Eram Berlin 1 was lying in a grove with my back propped a^inst an oak, when 
I beard a laugh, a quick, cackling laugh overhead : I knew at once it was a woodpecker. I could hear 
Ihroiieh the back of my head how bis claws rattled against the bark as he made his way up the tnink 
and afoiig (lie larger branches ; mv mind's eye was aware how his amazing lillle serpent ol a tcmrue 
was darting through dark, involved burrows deep in the wood to ferret out grubs and beetles. 
Preaentty be came in sight on an overhaiiEing limb. He scuttled along Ixjlow the branch like a fly on 
aceiline. Brave in his blood-red huud and mottled back, he turned his bright red eye sharply this 
way ana that. Suddenly he laughed again ; an echo seemed to return it. Then he paused. Had he 
caught sight o( me and recognized man, the universal policeman, tyrant, murderer? At any rate he 
moved on. In short rapid ups and downs of flight he made for a dead tree across the glade and 
ll^yed round the trunk to peep at me from the other side. * * * In some way that I could 
ke out he was using the branch as a drum and rolling out a peal that must have been beard a 
Since then J have learned from beiler, more patient observeis how the woodpecker accom- 
his martial music. By r^uick, vigorous Hows of hi.s beak the dead branch Is set m vibration; 
. be lavs his hollow beak against the vibrating wood to add resonance to the peal. A true per- 
f^teriner on the xylophone, he varies his drumming by springing from one branch to another and thus 
seta a change of note." 

With such simple experiences and pure delights one can well understand the wannth 



The League of American Sportsmen has been organized to secure the enactment o( more 
[rnt general Taws in protection of game; to see that lawlessness is punished; to discourage 

J lUughter ; and to protect the wild creatures that still remain. The work of the Le^ue is sup- 

potled by the menibership due?. There a no initialio!i fee. The annual dues arc (1-00. ^nie editors 
^ef PntftONAL luritESsioNs will be glad to receive and forward applications (or membership and duu. 
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with which he champions iheir cause. That his words may extend their influence, we quote 
the following : 

"The sordid men who swepi from North America Ihe buftalo, the genllemen who brag of moose 
and elephants slain, the ladies who demand birds for Iheir hats and will not lie denied, the boys who 
torture poor feathered singers and destroy their nests, are more ruUiless than the primeval barbarians. 
Tlie latter sta>'ed Iheir hands at times through religious scruples, even though their stomachs might be 
eiDpt}-. The ma.r\-e!ous tales oi the share birdie iiavc had in the making I'l mylh , religion, poetry and 
legend may help somewhat to sofieii these flinty hearts and induce men to establbU and carry out laws 
to protect especially the birds. I'nless this is done, and done speedily, the whole earth will soon 
become a desert without melody, given over to the insect world liJce sonie lands about the Medilerra- 
neaa, where no wild animal can exist and no gracious bird dares lo raise its cheering song." 

D. P. E. 



N the Biography of a Urisely, Seton- Thompson gives us another animal 
character to think over and remember. He tells this story, as he tells 
all his stories, with the touch of perfect sympathy, accurate knowledge 
and a clean imagination. "Warb" stands out before us a creature of 
marked personality, and one whose qualities of rude strength make him 
fearfully real. We are touched to tears of sympathy by the picture of 
"Warb's" terror-filled childhood; we grow to the beginning of fear 
during his days of developing might, and we are hushed to a discreet 
silence and seek a safe hiding-place in the times of his fearful reign. He is so much of a 
character that we speak of a Grizzly, and think of Mr. Thompson's old terror. Every 
haimi of the great bear is described with such clearness and simplicity that the places marked 
by his tracks lie before us entirely known ; each humble landmark is a familiar spot, and 
the trails leading to "Warb's" best feeding-place we will never miss, such is the power of 
Seton -Thompson's pen. So much for the virtues of this hook. Weakness lies in the final 
chapters, where the author seems to have no clear view of "Warb." We lose our awe- 
filled memories of the Monarch in dimly discerning through tliese later misty days the worn- 
out, fear-stricken creature. We try to pity, but end with contempt. We resent, with 
sadness in our hearts, yielding our first respect of "Warb" to our ftna] conviction that he 
died a coward — his end was not worthy of his life. The art in this fine picture is marred 
by this last toui^. 

The dress of the book is perfrcl ; each page shows the author's personal care and love. 
No detail is omitted which might give a feeling of completeness. Mr. Thompson can write 
a book and give it to the reader in a form worthy of the tale it tells. m. s. 
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AN HISTORIC FANTASY OF VENICE. 

DAINTY booklet has come from over the seas, printed on a delicate paper 
which has the stamp of a Venetian printer (Ferd. Organia) and boimd 
in that creamy vellum which grows yellow and crinkled with time. It 
is filled with sofl-loned illustrations, copies of paintings and engravings— 
mostly the latter — bearing upon a story of Venice charmingly told. 

The writer is Grace Llewellyn Jones, a California girt, grad\iale of 
Bryn Maur. and a student abroad. For the past few years she has been 
living in one or another of the Italian cities, under the spell of that 
enchantment found only in Italy. ' ' the home of all art loves and nature 
can decree. ' Libraries and museums with their treasures of engravings and manuscripts 
have been open lo her. whence she has drawn many a forgotten or overlooked relic of the 
storied past. Her pen skims through our English as a gondola through the water, turning 
up a foam of Italian words and phrases, objectionable only when the context does not permit 
us lo understand their meaning, but giving an unmistakable foreign charm to the chapters. 

We shall be greatly disappointe<I if this litde book is not the lieKinning of a scries 
which shall aid us to a better understanding of thfiw wonderful centuries "with which our 
present civilization is so closely interwoven. For this Fantasy possesses the glamour of the 
inwelous city of which it treats, that mysterious something whidi no one can dcscxibc in 
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words and only tlic lincst color -artist can effectively poftmy — the beauty of a sea dly. 
rising like a vision from her silent lagoons, falling into decay, — as we know. — and yet fiUlnf; 
one who gazes upon her with the very wine of her youth. 

The book opens and ends with the coming of the young German Emperor, en route 
to the Holy Land, in 1898, and the beauty of the pageant on the " waterway of sea palaces*' 

I has broiigbi before the mind's eye of ijie student the series of pictures that are drawn with 
youthful enthusiasm and bright coloring on the softly tinted pages. 

Caterma Conaro, Queen of Cyprus, the daughter of a strange and romantic destiny, 
lives here before the reader as she lives in the paintings ol X'enetian masters ; the Buccntaur, 
in its " matchless fantastic beauty," comes before us from the mists of the Lido, where the 
marriage of the city with the sea has been solemnized, — the Bucentaur, with it» heavy 
car\-in|^ rich with gilding and splendid with hangings of crimson and gold, with its one 
hundred and sixty^etght oaxsmen ; popes, emperors, doges, and a luxury- loving people are 
here. There is no song: that is not glad, no coloring that is somber, h carries us rack to 

I the lime when the Winged Lion ruled o'er Venice and her hundred isles, when the city 

[^was the Bride of tlie Adriatic and the gateway to the Orient, when 

" Her dau^ters had their dowers 
From S[X)il5 at nations, and the exhaustiess East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers." 

M. B, D. 

OUNT TOLSTOVS latest novd, RemrrtHton, is sincere preaching ; 
but it is neither great art nor great literature. As an exposition of the 
arbitrary injustice of Russian courts and the frightful squalor of Russian 
jails, it is certainly effective ; and if Dmitri Nekliudotf represeuts to die 
author the typical Russian nobtenian, it is small cause for wonder that 
he asks us to believe that whatever is, is wrong. But his air of having 
proprietary rights to the discovery that selfishness and debauchery are 
vile, and that sacrifice and dean living are noble, taxes the loyally ol 
even an ardent lollower. In My Religion, the tone was the same — that 
of "avoice crying in the wildeniess"; and tliere is something pharisaical in it all^"That 
1 am not as these others." There is one virtue (hat exists only in seeming in Count Tol- 
stoy's later life and work. He has not the humility that becomes the converted sinner; 
neither had I'aul of Tarsus, another great convert, but he had instead the clarion call of 
, steadfastness and the dignity of pride that alone can silence comment. 

Tobtoy had all the endowments of one ol the greatest novelists of modern times, but 
he put them all aside as childish things. He asked us to forget the story teller in the 
prophet ; and the novel is to him now only a vehicle for the portage of a moral. Who can 
remember the simple grace of Childhood, Boyhood and Youth, the martial strength and 
buoyant freedom of The Coi$ackt, 3.x\A the deep humanity of /J««<i A'a^r/ifWii without a 
L-paioful regret that so great a workman has laid aside forever the look of his Craft to pursue 
f» will -o-lhe- wisp of reform and cobble the shoes of his neighbor in the inier\-al9 of sermon 
writing ? 

Resurrection is all too faithfully translated by Mrs. Maude. One wishes that she had 
been less faithful and more discreet "Comparisons are odorous" — ^but Isabel Hapgood 
would have spared us many a paragraph that Mrs, Maude has rendered in all its pristine 
impurity of style and sentiment. Resurrection is a book for the few. It will be read by 
the many, and, Uke Emile Zola's equally eamett but misguided L' Assommotr, it will do 
tlie general public more harm than good. marv morrow. 
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PERSONAL mPRESSIONS. 
THE POEMS OF STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 

BY HORACE G. PLATT 

rEPHEN PHILLIPS is a cotnpafatively new poet. To most readers in 
America he first became known by his volume of poems containing 
Marpessa. We had nol watched his growth nor seen his rapid upward 
Atght. Like a meteor, first visible at its meridian, he disclosed his bril- 
liancy at its brightest. 

The story of Marpessa is an old one, in which Zeus gives a Greek 
maiden her choice between Apollo and a Greek youth. Phillips wisely 
chose this legend for his lirst great effort. In the telling, he is human ■ 
in his tenderness, inspired in his lofty flights. " 

The most beautiful hnes that poet ever wrote of woman are those in Ferdinand's tribute 
to Miranda, beginning. "Admired Miranda, indeed the top of admiration. " Since Shakes- 
peare wrote this, nothing comparable has been written in prose or poetry along this line 
except the following, wherein Apollo thus addresses Marpessa; 

"Thy life has been 
The history of a flower in the air, 
Liable but to breezes and to time, 
As rich and purposeless as is the rose: 
Thy simple doom is to be beautiful," 

Apollo attempts to frighten her from an earthly love, and thus pictures the death of 
human passion. He says: 

"Child, wilt thou tasteof grief ? On tliee die hours 
Shall feed, and bring thy soul into the dusk : 
Even now thy face is hasting lo the dark I 
For slowly thou shall cool lo all linings great. 
And wisely smile at love ; and lliou shaft see 
Beautiful Faith surrendering lo Time, 
The fierce ingratitude of childien loved, 
Ah, sting of stings ! A mourner shall thou stand 
At Passion's funeral in decent garb. 
The greenly silent and cool-growing night 
Shall be ihe lime whtn most thou an au'ake, 
With dreary eyes of all illusion cured, 
Beside that stranger that thy hust>and ta." 

In this short passage the poet epitomized in lines that almost sear the soul the so fre- 
quent dying out of life's supremest hope and faith. Then, as if to surprise her into accept- 
ance, Apollo pictures to her what her future would be as his wife, and tries to tempt her 
by a relation of its endless and measureless delights. He says : 

" But if thou'li live with me, then will I kiss 
Warn! immortality' into thy lips ; 
And I will carry tliee above the world, 
To share my ecstasy of flinging beams. 
And scalteruig without inlemiission joy. 
And thou shall know that first leap of the sea 
Towards me ; the Kiateful upward look of earth, 
Emerging roseate from her bath of dew. 
We two m heaven dancing," 

In answer to this, Idas, the peasant, went straight to the girl's heart with a plea tbst 
oflered naught but love. 
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"Thou meanest what the sea has striven to say 
So long, and yearned up tlie cliffs to tell ; 
T^OU art what all the winds liavv tittered not, 
What the still night suggcslelh to the heart ; 
Thy voice is like to music heard ere binh 
Some spirit lute touched on a spirit sea : 
Thy face remembefed is from other worlds. 
It has been died for. though I knew not when, 
It has been sung of, though I know not where. 
It has the strangeness of the luring West, 
And of the sad sea horittons : beside thee 
I am aware of other times and lands 
Of birth far back, of lives in many stars. 
O. beauty lone and like a candle clear 
In (his dark country' of the world t Thou art 
My woe, my early light, my music dying." 



Marpessa chose Idas, and to Apollo said : 



" Thou speak'st of joy, 
Of immortality, without one sigh. 
Existence without teats forevermore. 
Thou wotild'st preserve me from the anguish, lest 
This hol^ face into the dark return. 
Yet I being human, humaci sorrow miss. 
The half of music, I Imve heard men say. 
Is to have grieved." 



The remainder of the poem is difficult to describe by quotations, because it is all so 
bewiliTuL One wants to memorize ever)' line. 

Marpessa tells Apollo that as his wit'e she would grow old alone, he forever young ; 
but she and Idas would grow old together. 



" Then though we must grow old, we shall grow old 
Togeilier, and he shall not greatly miss 
My bloom tiided, and waning light of eyes. 
Too deeply gaxed in ever to seem dim. 



I cannot bring lliese quotations to an end without including the lines wherein Marpessa 
showed that, like other women, she, too, wished the rejected lover to remain her admirer, 
and thus she spoke : 

"And tliou, beautiful god. in that far lime. 
When in thy setting sweet thou gizest down 
On this gray head, wilt thou remember then 
That once I pleased thee, thai I once was young?" 



From Marpessa to Paolo and Francesca Phillips made a decided advance in power, 
"Marpessa" is a summer idyl, with an atmosphere of love and youth ; a story of Beauty 
witltoiit the Beast. "Paolo and Francesca" is a tragedy, across whose every line falls the 
mingled shadows of love and youth and age and death. In dils, his lute work, Phillips has 
taken rank above any oilier poet of the century as a dramatic writer. 

Tht toHciasioH oflkit ariitU being am etlimaie of " Flu^o and Francesca," »iU a f pear in ll>4 
June number 0/ Pbhsonal Ikpkessions. 
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Some Adventures of Frank the Bay Horse, and Barbara the Girl. 

-J 

iiame is Fnuik. I am a horse. I have had seven years ol roan's 
time, but eighty-four as we count, which is by the times of a new 
moon's coming;. So boys and girls will see that I am old. I know 
many things, and have wonderful wisdom. If men would bul let me, 
I could show how wise 1 am, but they insist upon thinking that I am 
foolbh and cannot think for myself; that is because from the beginning 
of the days in Horsedom, men did not understand us, and got us into 
bad habits — they put bits into our mouths, they used reins to steer us 
with, and whips to drive us faster and faster; so my family has become 
stupid. We need men to guide us, to drive us, and they beat us with 
stinging whips upon our bare backs when we don't please them. In 
the beginning, if they had only talked to us, to teach us the way, and lold\xs things to do, 
you would see us going around like dogs, everywhere we wanted to; you could whistle 
or call, and we would come; you could put us to a wagon and say: " Go to town — trot — 
gallop." and we would do it Some time I will tell you all about this matter — but now 1 
have an adventure to tell you. 

One green, sweet -smelling day I stood under a tree, thinking. I was in a field with a 
fence about it. I had eaten a good deal; it was spring, and stiifTwas easy to get, juicy and 
full of different tastes. So I rested in the good shade thinking of many things 1 loved and 
of none I hated. A little brown bird jumped and chirped in the tree above, the wind went 
cool and soft among the boughs and the dnging bugs kept singing. 1 was sleepy. Bar- 
bara came to me— she is the one I love most of all the children; we have secrets. She 
whispered in my ear. I pretended to be asleep, for I like to have her dear little arms 
around my neck and her lips close to my ear. (My head was low down, so she could 
reach.) She said to me: " 1 am a fairy, and we will do things, you and 1. Your hoofs 
shall be cat's pawi, your latl shall be like Jay's (the dog), you shall have a long mane 
both sides of your neck, soft and bright, like my hair, and a forelock down to your v< 
nose, and it shall be red. white and black. I will braid it. You shall mnv like a (at. bark 
like a dog, low like a cow, but in every other way you shall be a Horse. " While Barbara 
was saying this it all happened, and I felt queer. I thought I would try my tail, so I did. 
Then I knew what a " wag" was like, but I could not help wondering how I should "shoo" 
the flies away. Then I barked. Thinking I heard a dog, I went scratching up the tree; 
then 1 knew how it felt to be a cat, but I seemed too big to stay up there, so I jumped 
down with my legs far apart, flump on the ground. Now, as I was all these things in 
one, I thought I'd have some fun, so I yowled, and I growled, and barked, and lowed, and 
neighed, and snorted all in turn, and all at once to see how it would go — first thing I knew 
everybody was there about me — Boy. Betsey, Joe, Jay the dog, Jerry the cat, Dommick 
the rooster, and the Man. Barbara was on my back; she made my long mane into reins. 
Oh! but weren't they all surprised; you should have seen them look. Boy said " Golly," 
Betsey said " Oh!'' Joe said nothing but looked at my paws, lay barked 'til he caught sight 
of my tail, then he wagged his; Jerry said " m-e-o-w " and swarmed up the tree with a big 
tail, and his voice rumbled up there. Dommick drew himself up with great pride, scratched 
around in a circle with his left wing stiff and scraping the ground. Then he started crow- 
ing, but when he got "cocker" crowed he became scared, and forgot the "doodle-do," 
and he rushed, last as he could go, behind the barn; I think he felt that 1 might do queer 
and dangerous things, and it might be just as well to be away. Roosters are peculiar; they 
change dieir minds before you know it. The man said, " Let's have some iun," dapping 
his hands with a pop. So off I ran, Barbara on my back. I jumped the fence without touch- 
ing it; I ran tlirough the barnyard, and scared the chickens most to death, all the more be- 
cause my paws made no noise. I climbed the side of the barn way up to the weather-vane, 
and Barbara made the wind come from all directions. When she had tied her hair ribbon 
around the rooster's neck, 1 scampered down the other side, all the time barking, and 
lowing, and yowling, and neighing, sometimes separately, sometimes mixed up. I scralcbeci 
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evcryrhiiig; I could lay my paws upon; the feeling of paws was so new and pleasant. But 
1! tlie time I wagged my tail, which was fun. too. We then went to the orchard and into 
ic very top of a big apple tree, and both of us ate apples up tliere. After that we stole 
Quietly to llie house, into the front door, and up-.stairs to the garret; there 1 tried to catch 
a mouse, but I couldn't get behind trunks. Barbara dressed up in a blue satin gown and 
put a gold crown on her head. We heard the children and Jay and the Man coming, so 
we hurried down-stairs through the kitchen (where I took some sugar) and out of doors 
again. Everybody waa after us, I turned upon them all and made V>elieve 1 was fierce, 
for I growled, barked, lowed, yowled, neighed, snorted all at once, and clawed the ground, 
lUld lashed out with my paws, so they all got out ot the way. Barbura said "Catch us if 
you can," aad au-ay we flew, over meadows, and bridges, through clover fields atid sweet 
woods, along brown roads and narrow green lanes, up hill and down, faster and faster. 

M'be wind went by both sides of us. Barbara's bright hair waved out behind like sun- 
ght running in a stream. We went on and on to the land by the sky. We stopped, for 
C came up against the blue wall. I became a real horse again, and very tired. The sun 
lent down. Barbara led me home by a blue ribbon. Her crown was crooked. Her hair 
ung limp. The satin gown bothered her, so we came home in the last light of the sun. 



Mr. 



-: You always say to write to you about some new book I have 



Dear 
read. I( you want me to do that you had better give me one each month; maybe I'll read 
it if it is good. I don't spend my money for books; there are lots of other ways to spend 
my money. Mother buys ray books most generally ; I'm glad she does, for 1 enjoy them 
just as much as if I bought them, and then I have more money left to spend as I want to. 
I haven't read to myself at all this month. Mother has read to me from a book she says Js 
good to nad aloud to us, but not good for us to read to ourselves. Maybe there are parts 
in the book that are " too old;" she knows how to "skip," but still make the reding 
sound all right (that's smart; I love my mother because she's jwid/-/). The name of the 
book is "The Well at the World's End." 1 never knew such a fine book of that kind; it 
is all about a yoimg knight having adventures. When it is read to me, 1 wonder how tlie 
writer can make everything so plain and simple; each page is a new picture {I call it a 
word picture-book). It is all about dark forests, full of doubt and fear, sunny plains with 
erce shining robber- knights riding across, lots of spears and helmets sparkling in the 
ushes, dark rivers, desert wastes, rocky gorges, "fell blows " and " doughty strokes," (I 
love these things), though the book seems full of strange words which 1 do not understand; 
l»cy just fit the meaning of things. When 1 write a book I will do it in that way. I read 
I a magazine the other day that Setson -Thompson is writing a play for children, in which 
bey are to take the parts of the animals in his book. I should think that would be fine. 
7hy don't you write to him and gel it ? I'll act for you; I'll be any animal you want me 
for I know how animals feel since I read his book, so 1 could act just right. Send me 

a new book Mr. . and I'll write about it. I've spent all my money for rubber bands 

and buckshot. Yours truly, 



PRIZES. 

We are going to give four books to four children; this is how: 

■ the little girl from 11 to 13 years old who sends us the best story. 
To tlie little girl from 7 to 10 yeare old who sends us the best story. 
To the boy from S to 11 who sends us Ihe best story. 
To tlie boy from 12 to 14 who sends us the best story. 

The story shall be judged by a man who likes boys and girls and kn()ws how they feel 
nJ tliink. The stories must be sent to us by July 1st, and the best four shall be pubtislied 
this papc- The books we give shall be good ones, and costing no more than (.2.00 
'The children who don't win a prize mtist all know that we are very much obliged, 
and tluU we will keep the stories they wrote among the tilings we love most. 
Do not send stories lo-ger than the Horse story t« Ihts number^ 
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A Woman's Hand in Bookbinding. 

JHAVE before me a perfectly bound book. The title mattera not — it 
shows the acme of mechanical skill, sincerity of purpose, the embodi- 
ment of taste and refinement, a completeness of generous thought and 
a lull measure of Love. This exquisite structure w-as builded by a 
Woman. It is the expression in craft of Heart, Mind and Finger deft- 
ness. Few there are that read, acquire, or look at books, who for a 
moment realize what a complete thing a well-bound book is ; they do 
not stop to think, or if they do, the thought goes no deeper than the 
outside, where the gilt and color are. Surface beauty but vagely suggests the book's 
fiiU purpose, so the poor misunderstood has its virtue and its churm for its own siike, 
and a few others who do know or feel. Is its mission fulfilled? These words are 
to be no treatise upon bookbinding, but merely a tribute to a noble crall, a sincere 
homage to a Woman who can think and e.tecute, and an acknowledgment to her great 
fitness. Down at the very foundation of "folding" the sheets of some artist's tliought 
she feels the spell of its influence, because of her sensitiveness and understanding. Each 
"section" I know she reads. She never binds a book she does not love, or which 
is not loved by someone for a good reason. How could she ? Her heart would 
not flood her mind with sympathy, and her mind could not reach down to her finger-tips to 
guide her to perfect execution. So in the ' ' folding ' ' her skill and accuracy begin. Then 
she "sews" the thought she has molded into the best form — her hand has the finest deft- 
ness for this stage of the structure's rearing — she knows most of tlie strength, cleanness, size 
and quality of the linen thread she uses ; she understands at once the " ' kettle stitch, ' ' the 
perfect distances about the "bands"; she has the strength and skill to make every stitch 
firm, for durability, but lax enough for ease and pliability. Even now the book has taken 
form and is an interesting tiling to look upon. This much seems abundant in delicacy and 
dignity, but the work goes on — she "badts " her treasure. This period of development is 
beset willi snares. To meet and overcome them she is all watchful, quick, accurate, deli- 
cate ol touch, nimble with her fingers, keen, alive and determined — these qualities have 
mastered empires and now they help to bind a litde book. She is wilful, but loving. The 
book is now a shorn and appealing creation, awaiting decoration and much in need of 
"finishing." All its virtue and goodness are there, but it yearns lor beauty. Difficulties 
increase; the "forwarding"' is done and the "finishing" begins — here the Woman gathers 
the best in her for the final work of completing the perfect book. Boards are cut for the 
covers with absolute accuracy, a hair's width of error would spoil the whole, but a Woman's 
exactness assures a perfect resulL This quality is often called "fussiness." Then she 
selects her leather, and does it with understanding, for she knows the artist's thoughts and 
has long known the color of them. So she chooses the shade, and never loses her skill and 
gentleness in the manipulation of the pliable skin. The book at this point is rare, but is 
not finished. ' ' Tooling ' ' a book is the placing of a diadem of glory upon it, the last touch 
of skill, a soul to make it a living monument of personal expression. The design she tools 
upon the leather with the purest gold should be her own ; if it is not she chooses an outside 
decoration which harmoniously suggests the inside motive. It is not for me here to tell of 
this wonderfully interesting work of completion ; a few words cannot convey an idea of all 
that is done. I hope only to kindle a fianne of respect. So before me stands completed 
a perlectly bound book, "folded" truly, "sewed" with skill, judgment and strength, 
"backed" with determination and will, "covered" with taste, sympathy and gentle 
force, and "finished" with accuracy, patience and Love. All this is enough to stand for 
the best in human nature. The book radiates with the qualities of the Woman whose 
Heart and Mind have made it. Is not tlie noble craft of bookbinding an abuntlant field 
for all that is good in Woman or Man ? And will it not afford plenteous opportunity for 
individual expression ? Could there be a more delightful work, where there is ever the 
cliance to speak from the heart out of our Hands, and to put into hannonious and 
sympathetic setting xk^puturts ef the Mindf M. s. 
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'T^HINK what a book is. It is a portion of the eternal mind, caught in ils process 

J. through the -world, stamped in an instant, and preserved for eternity. Think 

what it is : that enormous amount of human sympalhv and intelligence that is eon- 

tained in these volumes ,■ and think what it is thai this sympathy should be commitniettted 

to the masses of the people. — Loud Houghton. 



Reviews. 

De Kay, Charles. Bin] Gods. With an acconi- 
Mniinenl of decorations by George Whaiton 
Edwards. 12mo. Clolti. A. S. Barnes Sc Co. 
11.60 net. 

Seton-Thompson, Ernest. The Biographyofa 
Griizly. Wiih 75 drawings bylhtauthor. Square 
l2iiio. Cloth, The Cemun' Company. |1.60. 

Tttlttoy. Count. Resurrection. IZmo. fl.60. 

Jones, Orace LIcwellin. Historic Fantasy of 
Venice, fl 50. 

PbllHpf. Stephen. Poems. ISmo. Clolh. »1.60. 

PbllUpa, Stephen. Paola and Fiancesca. 12mo. 
Ctulh. tl.26. 

The New Mosher Books. 

Our Ladles Tumbler. A twelfth century legend 
done out ol the old French into Easlisli by 
PhiUp H. Wicksteed, 450 copies on Van Gef- 
det paper, ft.OO net; 60 copies on Japan vellum 
(numbered), S2.00 net. 

Primavera. Poems by four authors, with pref- 
ace by John Addington Symonds. 450 copies 
on genuine Ktlniscoll paper, Jl.OO net; 50 
copiei on Japan vellum (numbered), (2,00 net. 

Sonoeta from the Portucueae by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Vest pocket edition. 
Uniform with tlie vest pocket Omar Khayyam, 
Blue paper wTap|>er, 2G cents net ; limp doth. 
40 cents net ; flexible leather, gilt top, 75 cents 
net: Japan vellum edition, fl. 00 net. 

Rubalyat of Omar Khayyam. Rendered into 
EiifilLsh verse by Edwatd Fit^Geraid. Seventh 
Old World Edition (improved). 936 copies on 
Van Gelder paper, |1.00 net; 100 copies on 
Jaiian vellum ^numbered), $2.50 net. 

Messn. Elder and Shepard are Caliiomia 
agents for the publications of T. B. Mosher, 
Portland, Me. 

Miscellaneous. 

SUeranne, R. de la. Ruskin and the Religion 
o( Beauty, Translated by the Countess of 
Galloway. Crown Svo, Clolh. James Pott 
Sc Co, (1,60, 

am, Edward Rowland. The prose of E. R, 
SiU. with an introduction comprising some 
familiar letters. 16mo. Cloth. Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co. fl.25. 

This little volume, uniform with but some- 
what tliitker than the volumes of poems, 
touched with the same spirit oi simplicity, truth 
and ixjclic beauty, will be graldlully received 
by all tlie le.iders of Sill's poems. 

BUnchen. Nettle. Nature's Garden. With 80 
lull page illustrations in color and black and 
white, reproduced from photographs. Sgunrc 
»ra. CloUi. DouUeday fie McClure Co ^i.OO 



By the author of Bird Neighbors. Evidently 
a very excellent book, but treating of the East- 
em flowers. 

A Woman'« Paris. A hand-book of everyday 
living in the French capital. Illustrated. IBmo. 
Cloth. Small, Maynard & Co. Jl,26. 

Of value to those proposing to go to the 
Paris Exposition. 

Bancroft, Frederick. The Ufe of William H. 
Seward. With portraits. 2vols. 8vo. Cloth. 
Harper & Bro. f5.00. 

Drummond, Henry. Stones Rolled Away. And 
other addresses to young men. delivered lu 

ca. 12mo. f ' * " " 

fl.OO. 



America. 12mo. Cloth. Jas, Pott & Co.. 



Dreaaer, Horatio W. Living by the Spirit 

Oblong 24mo. Cloth. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

76 cents. 
The purpose of this volume is to throw lijihl 

on the problems ol daily life. A clear, concise 

slatetneni oi practical philosophy, based on Ihe 

study oi natural law. 
flrejory, Eliot. The ways ol Men. 12mo. 

Clolh. Charles Scribner's Sons, pl.60. 
A volume of entertaining essays, treating of 

various literary and art topics and social themes. 
The Book-Lover. A magazine of book lore. 

being a miscellany of curiously interesting and 

f:enerally unknown facts aliout the world's 
iterature and literary people. Published quar- 
terly. Conducted hy W. E. Price, San Fran- 
dsco. 25 cents a number. 
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good and full ol interest. 

Fiction, 

Weyman, Stanley J. Sophia. A romance of 

the time of Queen Anne. Illustrated. Crown 

8vo, Clolh. Longmans, Green & Co. 51.50. 
London, Jack. The Son oi the Wolf. Tales of 

the Far North. l2mo. Cloth. Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co, 11.60. 
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and the Atlanttc. They are most worthy of 

being collected together. 
Trumbull, Annie Eliot. Mistress Content 

Craddock. Illustrated by Charles Copcland, 

12mo. Clolh. A. S. Bames & Co- Jl.OO. 
A very pretty historical story of colonial New 

England, 
HIchens, Robert. The Slave. A ronunce, 

12mo. Cloth. H. S. Stone & Co. (1.60. 
By the author of The Green Carn.ition. 
jVtathew, Frank. One Queen Triumphant. 

]2mo. Cloth John Lane. |I..W 
Lewis, Alfred Henry. Sandburm. Illustrated 

a Horace Taylor and George B. Luks. 12mo. 
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^^rious and inielligcni tbcugbl given iq bJ) banchw o!' our buiineii. ^^jretiil wolfc done 
with u-riitic rtaulis m framing. J^«ndiome frtunts to suit •ll Hstes. (^miring effort* made to 
pktit our patrons. Jjupplies of all kind* for pyegrapby. Qimpic or elegant fittm-et lu 
meei every demand. J^argc iiiortmcnt of mirrtri of the best i^uiliiy. ^^nrire siiiificcion ai- 
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Fong Sang Lung & Co. 
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CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
FANCY GOODS 

OefM fix Cloiunnc, Old SuiunM, Fine lT«y, Shell, Sandalwood, L«cqwR«d Wife, Ek. 

DUPONT STREET, Cor. Sacramento, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Stands for Fine Pictures ^ 
Grueby Pottery and ff^ater Colors 



2j6 Post Street 

San Francisco 



Unique If^edding Gifts mav be found at 

W. K. FICKERrS 



Tit ftiltwing sisrj has ne rlimax, an J perbafi no virtmt, lavt ibsl it u a Irut tin : 
"Mother, wbac'i a geniui?" said a smail girl. "A great penon, dear." "Do they 
tcel the same as other people when they are geniuses ? " " Perhaps, dc»r." "Do you 
thmk they bve anybody?" "Yes, dear." "Do ihey fbink about anybody, mother? " 
"Oh! yes, deo/' "What does a genius do in the daytime f" "He does great 
things." "What does he do at night ? " " He goes to bed and dreamt. " "Dothiy 
have good times when they play/" " Ves, dear." "Could / be a genius by making 
believe?" "Yci — oh! no, dear." "Will I wake up »ojne morning and be oDcf" 
"Try. dear." "Is a genius a selfish person.'" "Oh! no, dear." "Well, I think 
I'll be a genius when I'm big. They do just what they want to, and they never get 
■pankcd when they're naughty," 



A DISTINCTION. 



Boy. — 1 like poetrj- better than prose. 

Mother. — You don't know the diiference, do you, son? . , 

Boy. — Oh \ yes I do. Prtst is easy :o wtite and hard to read, and paeiry it hard 
lo write and easv to read. 



Hi L. Davlii J. W. Da*ia 

W. I>. Pcnnlnidtc 




317-319 KEARNY ST. 

BETWEEN BUSH AND PINE 



Experimenting with 
your eyes often costs 
dearly — we can save 
you from costly ex- 
periments by our 
knowledge, skill, ex- 
perience and advice* 
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HE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY of SCIENCE 
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Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Procter, Clifford, fi^allace 

and other leaders of thought in our time. No educated person, whatever his calling, can afibrd to 
keep himself out of the main t:urrcnt of contemporary scientific research and ciposilion. 

Comfliir aad unairiilgej edithnt in f»ftr ciper at fifUfH cfHls ettb. CttidUguti fr£t. 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, - - 64 Fifth Avenue, New York 












An 

Historic Fantasy 
of Venice 

By GiAci Lliwilith Johki 

V«n bQuiifully illDMnted. Bound in pmhnienl. 
Publiihed by Fcrd. Orginii, VtiuM. Piicc, 
(1.50 net, pmt'piiil. Rait tbt reniew in ihii 
number of Puuhal luriiHiiotii. For ale b]i 

Elder and Shepard 
San Fa a ncisco 
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BOOKBINDING 

'E UNDERSTAND our craft, and execute with taste and skill. Wc 

have been developing, since 1870, the following specialties: — 
Fine Binding and Tooling in Gold, Desk Pads, Purses, Satchels, Camera 
Cases, Jewel Boxes, Jn fact all work in Leather, Paper and Silk Coverings. 
Call and examine our examples of craft. 



New Keirny Sunt 



THUMLER & RUTHERFORD 

538 California Street 
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BRASSES 

Brui if jttitly popular, for ita chaim of varied coloring, iu ever-chanj^ng lighii and (hadow*, iti 
joyoaineu and iu myitery. fine old jnecn are hard lo get, expeuive, and often only to be uted u 
*• ipou of light.' ' To meet ■ denund fer vatei, jara, pitcheri and bowls, we hive deiigned and had 
executed under our own tuperviuon ■ variety of ihapei and iizes made of chii " aunny metal." The 
pecei all ahow the bsmmtr mMrki of an btelUgent workman. They are all "brazed," beauti- 
ful in color, and graceful in form. They are produced too, with a practical purpote in view Ibr they 
will hold great branchei of many decoradve thinga — liliea, oak, eucalyptua or chrysanthemuma. The 
inuJIer {neces auggeat pleuing poasibilitiea immediately. We now have a &ir collection, and hope 
befine long to ahow a large variety to chooae from. Theic brasaes will not become common for we 
make but a fimited nomber of each deaign. Call or write Ibr particnlaii. 

To thoae who with »U tr*tsii, we will My that we have but ftn, but thoae we have are g$»d. 

DEDHAM CHINA 

Within a lew weeki we ihall receive a new ahipmeni of tlu* intereating ware drawn from Mr. 
Robertion't atock — new deugna in platei. Vaaea in blue, and fine china ileiHi, with decoradon 
aI*o in blue 

J» > iM 

DECORATION 

Thia we will do by the day — rearrangmg, to pve feeling of aatiafiictory newneas. We will mskt 
tvtr interiora, or auggeat decoradve achemea. Much can be done with the «/</, and the nae may be 
gMi at well at s*i, 

J» J» J* 



SILVER 



TUa month we will exhibit a brcakfttt aet in aolid ulver made upon apecial order from our own 
derigni. It will be intereatiiig. 

D. P. ELDER AND MORGAN SHEPARD. 

S3 8 Poit Street. 
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FOUR GREATBOOKS 

BY ff E S T E Jt N A U T H k S 
Published hy The Whitaker & Ray Co. 

J J J M A R K K. r STREET. SAN FKAfiCISCa 

y o a q u i n M i 1 1 e r"* s Complete Poems 

t I G II t V a I V M Y ' IN out. I H C L V D I K C 

(I 



"Songs 0/ the Sierras'* 

" Songs 0/ Italy " 

"Songs 0/ the Mexican Seas" 

« Olive Leaves " 



Songs 0/ Sunland " 
" Songs 0/ the Soul •• 
"Classic Shades" 
" Joaquin " et aL 



Friir, Likrtrj KJimcph, pen-paid, f/.JO 
pricf, Gifl Riiltm, Lmb", j.Jo 



By David Starr Jordan 

rUtttOEKr L £ L J H D ITAHrOtD J • . UMIfMAttTr 

''Care a h <i Culture / Me'n'** 

Priit, CJsli, pail-paul, S'JO 

Phi; Half Lrvam, ptii-^4, J.ja 

'■Matka and Kotik" 

Sftligl ScitI E-linen, 'rl, $I>-JS 

Prill, Cl'tk, fxil-faii, I jo 

P'lir, Half Lrvtitti, ftii-pnii, j.JO 

''The Story / the Innumerable Company'' 
and Other Sketche,B, 

P'ilty D«*, pBtl-p*id, t^^^S 

Priir, Ha/f l„ffjtii, ftii-faid, J^ 
Om M (/^ Jordan, \ nitt. in box, cloch, |>au-paii], I4 ou Oiu M i/Jorlu, ) vob. in box, lulf tenni, poM-p«d, lio.oo 



(^tscefbneouB &t6rars (^fts 



Sugn Piiw Mumnuriaii. h Elii. S. WILbdh 

Advcntuin •/ d Ttnderftut, by H. H. Siiiber 

Thi M»in Pointt. iy Rev, C. R. Brown . 

Life, iy Hon, Jabn R. Rogcn 

Lfiid >/ I*' GoMcn Ww, ty Rer. W..D. Qibb 

Songi ^/ PggFl Sa. ^v Hribert BuhlbH 

Or. Jonci' Picnic, iy Dr, S. E. Cbipnun 

A Madera Aigoiuui, hy LmU B. OiTit 

PtTcj, er ill Fmr ItiKtMnbIs, 1^ M. Let 

Pcnoul ImptcMani .y iki Gwut Ciayon sf f*i Colondu 

Stwf Homelf Lilrlt Songi, iy Alfred JiiOtt WitohDutr 

P«gti-Me-N0(i. iy UOUn Lalic )■■(<. Uluminuol pipa Mn) 

Guide I. Mciico, fy ChriiiobiJ Hidilpi . , 

tint ft! Ctm^ltli Oti,iifi\vi Ffl'tll Cirimlar •/ ■•• Wtil 
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California 
is a vast 

Playground 



IMT'S PLAT IN IT 




IT has more than ico resorts, mineral spciagt, 
and CBBtping retreats, representing every coik 
dition necessary for the successful pursuit of health, 
pleasure and recreation, from the highest to the 
humblest 'inclination or purse. . , . Apply to «ny 
agent for the following, or, If by mail, encloM a 
two-cent stamp for each : Fine Map Folder of 
California, Shasta Resorts, Resorts and Attractions 
on the Coast Line, Lake Tahoe, Yosemite, Geysers 
and Lake County, California South of Tehachapi, 
Pacific Grove, Summer Outings, Del Montt 
Souvenir, Shasta and the Crags. :::::::::: 




E, O. McCoitMicK 



T. H, Goodman 



X^t OlO ^OOh (tVOOni hiB long sinct be«n given a weil aesured place in (he 
cttiinarion of boolt lovere, and iti mondily ihiptnenit of rare and beiutilul volumes arc eagerly awaited 
and diicusied upon their arrival ; but lew of the booki remaining long enough lo lind ■ place on the 
ihelvei. The' variety of Bubjeci and careful selection will account somewhat for ihii, but while 
there has been a Fini Filh af Shaiapttrt, a Nurtmhirg CbrmicU, rare CruHibanii, loved FirsI 
EJiliaai, there are at the same lime tjuanticiet of the standard worts in beautifiil bindings and best 
cdilioni, picked up from the great library sales, that are to be hid for much less than iudifierenl 
recent editions — and ill book iQvtn enjoy ihrlr batgiim. Moreover, works of literary and historical interest, 
•I present not in popular favor and, therefore, not frequently found on booksellers* shelves, very 
ftcquently come to light and quick appreciation. 

For instance, in the shipment due at this time, there is a beautiful little copy of Oiiiair, 
MKpherton's translation; ■ good library copy of Tsn Faint's PtliiUal Warkit tn English itanslation 
of riK Works af BeiUau ; Tbt Kerait, Sales' translation j Caliier'i Annals ef ihi Stage (very scarce 
•ndiweresting), etc., etc. Then there arc many little sets in delightful old leather bindings, with 
type ad paper and illmtrations renewing afresh the atmosphere in which their authors wrote. Such 
as D^. yobxim' I Werii, edited by Arthur Murphy, thu ii in lii •□luma, liill leaiher, Sir J7.S0; Tbamf- 
jm'i iwonj anil CempleU Wsris, (oni yolxmm, full leather, (br ShlH 7be Eliaji rf Dat/U Humt, 
twa (oImbb, lull lu(h«, for S3.;o; Rairlaii' iCirki, in English, a fine little Arabian Nigbis va four 
volumei^ and many others. 

Socialists will find inieretl in Millingtn' s HisHry if DatUing ; in Slrerl/r'i Prdioti Slvei and 
9tm>t it LajariPi Ninrsah, or EUii'i Early English PreaMnciatintt. Ltlteri frsm Amtrita, 176^ I* 
iJJJ, by Eddii, depict a period of stirring interest to Americani, and is a rare volume. Tbt Neu 
anii CtmfitU Nnvgait CaUndar or Villainy Displayed in all its Branches, is a line set, clean and 
uncut, in lix volumes, new half calf, antique, for {17. ;a ; Froude's History of England, English 
Cahnei odition, twelve volumes, tree calf, for %i%. 50, is a cheap set. 

Tbus is shown (he variety and possibilities of the Old Book Room, and all who have not 
done so Mv invited to partake of its pleasures. 



P. Elder and Morgan Sb^Mtd. 

158 ifUM Street, San FranoUcn. 
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New 
Enterprise 



Good taste, fine judgment and 
J. clever ideas have been shown to a 

x\ remarkable degree, at the "A'f^n 

of the Peacock" which is a place 
to find the best results of a skill- 
ed confectioner's bands. This 
original store is well worth mak- 
ing a considerable etfort to see, 
for there is nothing like it in the 
country. It sets aside all tradi- 
tions before established by con- 
fectionary shops. It is beautiful, 
— truly so ; original, — honestly 
so. It is managed by those who 
know the tastes and standards 
of the refined or luxurious — being 
used to the best, and know how 
to give it. " Philadelphia Ice 
Cream" made at the "^Sign of 
the Peacock " is the best made, 
and orders are promptly deliv- 
ered. The candies are absolutely 
fresh and of great variety. Lunch 
and tea are served with dainti- 
ness, and it is a pleasure to look 
out over a green park (Union 
Square) while enjoying a meal in 
contentment. This enterprise is 
new and is sure to appeal to those 
who desire the best. Visitors 
are welcome, for the proprietors 
are proud of their enterprise and 
know that the first visit will be 
followed by others 



J. Graeff Kennedy 
and Co. 
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GEARY STREET 
San Franciicu 
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ERSONAL IMPRESSIONS is a little magazine, simply done, to 
tell die truth about books and other matters. Published monthly 
at 238 Post Street, San Francisco, by Elder and Shepard. Annual 
subscription, 50 cents. Rates for advertisements may be had by ap- 
plication at the business office, 238 Post Street. Entered at the Post- 
office at San Francisco, Cal., as second-class matter, May 17, 1900. 

The piiblishen will be glad (o have tubaciiben send them the addresies of such ofthor fiiendi 
M would be iniereiced in recdving lample copies. The magazine will be sent to the luminer addreu 
of subgctibers iTnotiftaition 19 given of (he change. 



> eje Ofb (goo6 (Jloom 



3N the last shipment from abroad are the following handsome sets : Byron's' 
Poetical Works, Murray's famous seventeen-volume edition, newly 

bound by Root in full polished green calf; HazHtt's Complete Works, a 
selected set of the early copies, in twenty-one volumes, newly bound in half- 
red calf, gilt top; Finden's Engravings to Byron, three volumes, newly 
bound in three-quarter green calf, gilt top, by Root; Voltaire's Works, 
English translation, a rare set published in 1772, newly bound in half-brown 
calf, yellow edges. Also copies of Todd's Milton, Huish's Memoirs of 
George IV,, Rejected Addresses, with Cruikshank plates, and Cat's Tail, also 
with plates by Cruikshank. 

In fulfillment of a special commission, the shipment brings a magnificent 
collection of the great histories to form a library of 

THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

The works selected are : Rawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, Wilkinson's 
Ancient Egyptians, Grote's History of Greece, Long's Roman Republic, and 
Gibbons' Roman Empire, Hume, Smollett, Macaulay and Green's England, 
and Alison's Modern Europe. That each work may be complete, the mis- 
cellaneous works of each author are included, as for instance with Grote's 
History of Greece are his Plato, Aristode, and Mrs. Grote's life of her 
husband. All the sets are the best English octavo library editions and sre 
bound in ftiU polished calf, gilt tops, by Root, 



D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard, 

Bookmek: San Fkancuco. 
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» » • In the Matter of Summer Fiction. • » » 




(HAT good old phrase, " The Great Ameriain Novel," lias done much to 
giv'e 3 considerable class ol folk their existing knowledge of literature, 
and, thus, has fulfilled so useful a purpose that we may regard its passing 
with less regret than we might otherwise leel for a time-honored institu- 
tion falling into neglect. In its limited way it served its generation well; 
that its way was limited is due more to the restricted nature of its scope 
than to any lack ot good intent on its own part or the part of thosewho 
at various times have talked and written so affectionately regarding the 
shadow of which tlie phrase is the insubstantial substance. "The great American novel " is, 
Ilowe\'er, an inadequate phrasing of the idea which it is meant to set forth. The great work 
that wins to any fulfillment of its connotation must be, if the tipression is not loo sug- 
gestive of sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, the Great Pan-American Novel. 

Bui if this ancient vision is fading from the literary horizon of to-day, there is no abate- 
ment in that great Order of Literature which is so much more characteristically American 
l)iaT)"The Great American Novel" could ever be — the Order of Summer Fktiov. Some folk 
there be who profess to see a distinct relation between summer fiction and (he summer girl. 
Fjich is sui generis, yet they are linked, one with the other, by a sequence of cause and 
effect too siiblile for analysis, too real to be ignored. He were a second Omar, for refine- 
tnenl of distinctions, who might say which is cause, which effect, or where one begins 
and the other ends, where each ts the quintessence of the other — the subtilest impalpable 
aroma of that in each which allures and holds us. 

We may disapprove of both ; we may deprecate — we do deprecate, even in the midst 
of OUT pleasure in each, the existence of either. With a shake of the head we follow the 
delightsome grace of one as she moves before us : and with a sigh for the weakness of this 
ftge we slip a place-keeping finger among the leaves of the other while we pause to deplore, 
as minded lo speak a good word for the truth, even tho' we do not ourselves walk with her, 
the "false ideas of life " presented by the summer tale. 

Tile xeal nn'th which the frivolous and the sober-minded alike deprecate the existence of 
summer fiction, supfests some nice questions. Is our disapproval a mere useless survival 
of th*- old Puritanical regime that frowned upon all things pleasant, and "enjoyed poor 
health," and the more somber visitations of Pro\-idence? Or, has it deep root in the 
verities? Is it the altitude of what lor want oi a better phrasing we call "our better selves," 
and is our pleasure in the ensnaring literature a result of the human perversity that draws 
us by what has Ix^cn styled "the irresistable attraction of a mortal antipathy?" The 
questions call for a long, idle summer day, when, with plenty of the suspected matter at 
hand, we may devote our undistracted minds to investigation and decision. 

This is, perhaps, the scientific way, but T have heard of another: I met, some time 
I ago, a clergyman who assured me that he had never read any kind of a novel. Of the 
great world of fiction he had only condemnation to express, but of summer novels he ton- 
tented himst-'lf with saying that he "would not stain his soul with them." 

" How," I asked him, "are you able to make up your mind as to the varying un- 
worth among the many ? '' 

Said he: '* My wife reads them. I ask her about them and form my opinion from 
what she lells me." 

There arc many sorts of folk to be met with betwixt Hie equator and either pole. 

Adeline Knafp. 
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NUMBER oi returning adventurers Iiave reported that the lite o( a 
gold-seelter in the North is really lilde different from that of a man 
"roughing it" in almost any capacity in almost any dimate. The 
rev-ebtions in Mr. Jack London's Son of Ike Wolf make us wonder 
whwe, in more senses than one, these gendemen "gatoff," They 
surely did not touch the hithermost limit of the real North, the North of 
the White Silence. 

To the ordinary reader in a civilized environment, these tales give 
glimpses of another world — of a life that has nothing in common with 
what we call civilization, but die elemental passions tliat live and die "ith the race. Yet 
une lays down the book with the feeling thai The Man on Trail can never again be to one a 
mere shadow in mittens and eariaps, swinging a whip over a string of dogs. The fine 
indght and strong, simple diclion that have gone to the making of these stories ha\'e given 
humanity and reality to the men whom the Spirit ha.s moved to "seek their heritage and 
leave thor bones within the shadow of the Circle." 

The author possesses, to a remarkable degree, the power of awakening and holding 
interest by suggestion. He opens up a vista in a sentence and sets one to pondering a man's 
past history by a chance comment ; and he leaves so much untold that one is tempted to 
tiupe that he has not said in this, his first book, his last word of the North. One would be 
more than human not to look forward to knowing some day why tliai wise friend and unob- 
trusive hero, Malemute Kid, left the States — and what became of Naass, the son of a chief 
and the righler of wrongs, who leads the Viking Axel Gundereon and his wife Unga to their 
death in the wonderful Odyssey of the North. 

There are nine tales in the book and not a mediocre page from cover to cover. Here 
and there one has to admit that the stories have " the taults ol their qualities." It is borne 
in upon one that there is a great deal of blood and very little water in that country ; and the 
tale of the Two Incapables, left behind by their own wish to escape hardship, only to die 
like beasts in the end, is doubtful art. But the sense ol freshness and strength of workman- 
ship are unmistakable, and the note struck is absolutely new in literature. If there be any 
good reason why the author of The Son of the Wolf. The Priestly Prerogative, and 
An Odyssey of the North should not travel as far as he will on his own trail and arrive in 
the end, it is not apparent in the closest scrutiny of his first volume. 

^ MARV MORROW. 

In Passing Comment. 

IROM a literary sUndpoint The Redemption of David Corson by l!ie Rev. 
Mr, Coss is second class, as much so as David Harum, for instance, or 
When Knighthood Was in Flojver, ox fanice Meredith. — its style flowers 
into the ornate, its dramatic situations multiply into the spectacular, its 
lilot devclojM into the impossible. Notwithstanding this, however, it has 
the strong human interest diat made those other three no\'els successful 
M\i\ will gain for this one a generous hearing. In David Harum there 
was humor; in Knighthood, romance; in fanice Meredith, history, and 
iti David Corson there is religion — the discussion, or rather the illustration of the power of 
faill) to save and redeem. In this it is forceful. The scene is laid for the most part in the 
frontier life of the Middle West, and an exuberant joy in the wonderful manifestations of 
nature in that new country is its most evident charm. 

Iiiiismuch as Deacon Bradbuiy, the recent novel by Edwin Asa Dix, ia a characIiT 
sketch of a New England farmer, it suggests David Harvm. to which it'has been likened by 
publisher and critic, hut further than that we can see no resemblance. In construction and 
style it is superior, there Mr. Westcntt w.ts weiik ; but it lacks any very rcmark;il>le dis- 
tinguishing qu;dity, iinylhing that would cause it to rise superior lo the s:une faults thai 
were overcome by its prototype. The charactex of Deacon Br^ulliury is very cle\'erly 
drawn — the developing of his earnest, self reliant and essentially honest nature prejiares the 
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reader for his final outburet of doubi and protest, but that of his son is by no means so con- 
vindngly <1one. We can quite pardon the Deacon for not understanding him. 

Some half dozen Ules of warfare, — the Zulu war and Majuba Hill, not the present con- 
flict.— by Carjl Davis Haskins, have been collected under the title of For the Queen in 
S«Hlh Afrim. Warfare, picturesque and heroic, witii the spirit of college athletics, Is their 
point of view, in most ot them it is but a step from the football team to the leader of some 
Ibrlom hope, but at the same time there is a touch of realism, an evidence of the battle's 
grim nature. They are written in a simple, vigorous style and being also timely, are well 
worth the reading. l,_ 



p. E. 




UMMER FICTIO 
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Thb Son "I' the VVoip. Striking tales of the 

Far North. By Jack London. fl.M. Hough- 
ton. 
TH8BS Men on Wheels, A sequel to Thrte 

Mt» in a Boat. By Jerome K. Jerome. 11.50. 

Dodd. 
The Redbmption op DAvrn Corson. A novel. 

Religion for Motil. By The Rev. Charles F. 

Chiss- J1.50. Bowen-MerrUl. 
Thb CoNST*rit*TOits. A romance. Scene in Hot- 
land. By Robert W. Chambers. $1.50. Har- 

pere. 
TwK Black Wolf's Hresd. A story of France. 

Reien of Louis XIV. By Hams Dickson. 

J] ,50. Bowen-Merrill , 
Tub Grntleman Fkom Indiana. A romance. 

ByBcwth Tarkington. fl.50. Donbleday, 
Taucs roR Christmas and Other Seasons. 

By Francois Copp^e. Translated by Myrta L. 

joncs. (1 .00. Little. 
The Farbinc.dons. A novel: sparkling u'itli wii 

«rnl dialogue. By Ellen T Fowler. |1,50. 

Applelon , 
The VoiCH ov the People. Soulheni Social 

Life and Problems. By Ellen Glasgow. {1 ,iiO. 

Doubled ay. 
The Garden of Foek, A novel of modem so- 
ciety. By Blanche Willis Howard, fl.SO, 

Scrftmers. 
The REnfii.. An historical slory in the duys of 

Charles II. fl 50, Harpers 
A Dkkam of a Throne, The story of a Mexican 

revolt. By C, F. Embreree- ^l W. Little. 
To Have ano to Hold. An historical slory ot 

colonial Virginia. By Mary Johnston. |L.SO. 

Huughlon. 
SoritlA. A romance fn the time of England of 

George M- By Stanley J. Weyinan, >1.50. 

Longman. 
Dkacon Urauhkkv. a character sketch of New 

England farm lile. By E. A. Dix. fl.50. 

Century. 
Tns Tow* King. A romance uf the life of Mnjt- 
Front the Gennan of Herihnri Rail. %\.f(i. 

'<<n. A novel. By ('ouiil Le.i Tol- 
■<'. DiKld. Mend, 
IN THK Hearts of His Coi'nt«v- 
Br ?■ F. Oiurne. f1.2S. Small- 




»1,50, 
fL50, 
U.60. 



The Grip of Hokor. A patriotic romance. 

By Cyrus Townsend Brady. ^.50. Scribners. 
The Monk and the Dancer. Good short 

stones. By Arthur Crosslelt Smith. 

Scribners, 
The White Dove. By W. J. Locke. 

Lane. 
The Realist. By Herbert Flowerdew. 

Lane. 
Knights in Fustian. A tale of the Knights ol 

the Golden Circle. By Caroline Brown, <1,50. 

Houghton, 
The SI.AVE. A tale of occult Orientalism. By 

Robert Hichens. (1.50. Slone. 
The Toi'CHsroNE. A short novel of analysis. 

By Edith VMiarton. J1.25. Scribners. 
The Last Ladv uf MrLsERRV. A stor\' of 

Italian New Vork. By Henry W. Thomas. 

|L50. Appleton. 
Robert Toirnav. A romance of the French 

Revolniifjn. By Wm Sage. |1.60. Hough- 
ton. 
The Jimmyjohn Boss. Short stories of Wesiem 

life. By Owen Wistcr. (l,to. Harper. 
Monsieur Beai^caire. By Booth Tarkington. 

With colored illustrations. {1.25. McClure. 
Joan of the Sworu Hand. 

fl.50. Dodd. Mead & Co. 
From Kingdom to CoLunv. 

head. By Mary Devercua. . 
Senator North. A story of political Washing- 
ton, By Gertrude Atherton. (LSO. Lane, 
The Cardinal's Sniiff Box. A aav^. By 

Henry Harland. (1.60. Lane. 
Onk Qi;een Triumphant. By Frank Malhew 

Jl,50. Lane. 
Wfne on the Lees. A realistic talc of l^ndon. 

By John A. Steuart- (1,50. Dodd 
His 1.0HDSIIIPS Leopard, A wild Anelo-Amer- 

■can exiravaganxa. By D. D. Weln. |1.50. 

Holt. 
Smith College Stories, By Miss Daskam. 

(L50. Scribners. 
The Jov of Captain Ribot. A story of provin- 

d.il Spain. By A. Palaciro Valdfs. Translated 

by MissSniilh. (L25. Breiiuno. 
Red Pottace. A charocier study of Hnglixh 

society- By Mary Cholmoiideley. (IJiO. 

Harpers. 



By S.R, Crockett. 

A story of Marble- 
(1.50. Little. 
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Ewriiess Octavia. A romnnce of (lie court of 
Nero, ay VVilbelra Wiillolh. Tmnalated by 
MaryJ.Safi.jrd. |l,60. Linle- 

Unlkavuneo Bread. A sioryol modem Amer- 
ican social lite. By Robert Grant. fl.60. 
ScritKiers. 

The Batii Comedt, Love Gilds i)ie Scene, By 
Ajfrie.'; nnd K^Hfrton Cn.sile. fl.60, Stokes. 

Thk Action and the Word. A study of ilie 
stage. By Biandei Mathews. fl.S). Han»crs. 

The AvTonioRKAFHv of a Quack, By Dr, S, 
Weir Mitchell. 11.25. CentUTy. 

The Strength of Gideon, Slories of darkey 
life; humor and pathos. By Paul I^wreiit-e 
Dimbar. 11.25. Dodd. 

The Love or Parson Lord. Short slotks, By 
Maty E. Wilkins. «1.2.5, Harpefa. 

Philip Winwood, A lale of on American cap- 
lain in the War of Independence. By Robert 
N. Stephens. (1.50. Page. 

Thb Ai.ADASTKR Box. Bv Walter BesMit. $^M 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Reb Bi.ood and Bl.UF. A romance of the South 
By HarriBiin Rnhertson. (l.W. Scribneis, 

Bovs AND xMi^. Lite at Vale. By Richard Hoi 
biDuk. fL26. Scribneis. 

The Nerve of Foi.ky. Stories of the railroad 
By Frank H. Spearman. $1,26. Harpers. 

One Yeah. By Dorothea Gerard. fl,25. Dodd 

Men With the Bark On. Sketches of frontier 
life. By Frederic Remington, J1.2(i. Har- 
pers. 

The Human Bov. By Eden Phillpotts, |1.25 
HariJen>. 



Thr KNiriHTK or niE Cross. An historical ro- 
mance. By Henryk Sienklewid. VoL 
$1.00. Little, 

Sandkurrs. True stories of the plains and cidcs. 
By Alfred Henrv- I.ewis. (1.50. Sfnkcs. 

The Bewitchkd ViotiLE. Humoroa!, Irish tales. 
Ity .Seomas MacMnnus. t5 cents. Duubleday. 

Boa, -Son of Hatti-e. The best clog story since 
A'a6. By Alfred Oliphaiit. fl.2.^. Double- 
day. 

The Monster andOthbbStohiws. BySiepben 
Crane, fl.ffii. Hiirpcrs. ■ 

Farles in Slanci. By George Ade. |I.OO, 
Stone. 

Captain Dieppe, A romance. By Anthony Hope, 
50 cenw. Donhleriay. 

ARtiEN Masquer. By Dt. William Barry, author 
of ne Nrw Aniigone. f,\ T*i. Century. 

Stanford Stories. Tales of a young Univer- 
sity. Bv Chas. K. Field and Will H. Irwin. 
(;L25. tJoubleday. 

SWHRi^Rfi OP THE Sea. An imagination story. 
By Clande H. Wetmore. (1.60. Bowen-Mer- 



^ft. 



Thr Heart's Highwav. A romance of Vir- 
ginia in the seventeenth century. By Mary E, 
Wilkins. (LM. Douhleday, 

Iroka. Tales of Japan. By Adnchi Kitincskf. 
fl.25, Douhleday, 

The ReiQN of Law, A tale of Kentucky hemp 
fields. By James Lane Alien. (L.'iO, Mnc- 
millon. 

FriiitfI!i.ne.<u; (F&^imditf), By Entile Zota. 
(2.00. Donhleday. 




HEN Daudet wrote Sappho for the French people, he directed his 
ran; anjJytical power to probe and expose human wesknesa as dis- 
jj.issionately aa a great surgeon introduces his scalpel into huniiin flesh. 
He did not create its main characters as character -sketches alone (if 
they were only that, it mi^ht have been l)etter to have left them in 
the gutter) but as searching psychological studies from life, surprising 
):;!in)pses of human folly and infirmity, written with the unsparing 
sincerity of absolute (ruth. 
Sappho ia the history of the subde power of pitch to defile, from the first step when 
the yoke is easy and the burden light to that last awakening after the whirlwind of 
passion has swept e\'erything away save ruin and despair. The benumbing, step by 
step, under the influence of Sappho of the belter nature of a man whose impulses were 
not naturally bad; his folly tightening like the antenna ol an octopus about him and 
constricting him in its folds with fatal and relentless periifltcncc ; his partial moral con- 
valescence; his fall, brutal and hopeless — all this unfolds a story infinitely sad, because 
real, a jage from the book of nature. The glimpse the man has ol the dawn of a pitre 
passion before the waters dose over him forever is the climax ol a tragedy—the death 
of a soul. 

Sappho as a play, adapted by another hand, written for the playhouses frequented 
by the Anglo-Saxon young person, with all that hard, bitter lesson dragged to the 
^rish footlights and its shadows accentuated by theatrical art and a morbid intent — Ahl 
that is quite a different maner. 

From the pen of a writer less gifted than Daudet, Sapphp would have been base, 
vale, defiling. Regarded purely as a work of art it is a sincere, deep study, prepared 
with indefatigable skill, teaching by the imfolOing of inevitable consequence the penalty 
of transgression, written by a genius who touches with ease hidden chords of humAn 
emotion. W. S. HCCLUke. 
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jUSKIN believed, and alwaj's acted upon the belief he expressed to dear 
words, that "Art is the expression of man's delight in the works of 
(iod — all great art is praise," In no other sense would he have accepted 
the phrase, ■' Religion of Beauty," as indicative of his teaching. That 
Sizeranne has Ijeen a very thorowgii student of Ruskin, appears on 
evcr>' page of Jib fascinating book, Ruskin and the R^ligiiyn of Beauty. 
He has not only steeped liimselJiii tlie wriungs ol tlie nian he delights 
to call master, but has Ibllowed on in his steps ail over Europe, sketch- 
ing over again the sketches whence he had drawn his theories and his 
examples, waidng for the same light he had waited for. always "seeking, as it were, on 
the eternal monuments the 'fugitive shadows ofhis thought.'" The issue thereofisthe 
masl a'leqoate presentation we can recall of the manifold Ruskin, ol his words and works, 
of his beliefs and his views, through a medium of the most perfect clarity ; a style both 
tene arul lucid, compacted of righdy titling words vivified by the fine inright and eeardi' 
ing analysis of an accomplished French critic. henrv h. HOWtTT. 

James Huneker's Chopin. 
|0 STUDENT of Chopin, be he amateur or professional, can afford to 
miss reading Mr, James Huneker's delightlul book, Chopin, the Man and 
Hit Muiie, just published by Charles Scribner's Sons. The reading ol 
it is a keen pleasure from covef to tinish, for which Mr, I-funeker had 
prepared us in his earlier Afezeotinis in Modem Music, a series ot 
essays on Brahms, Tschaikowsky. Chopin, Richard Strauss, Liszt, and 
Wagner, essays full of individuality, charm and poetic imagery. Mr, 
Huneker divides his book into two parts — Part I, Chopin, the Man ; 
V^xx. II. His Music, In dealing with Chopin, the Man, he quotes with discrimination from 
tlie liesl sources, most copiously from Niecks, whose life ol Chopin is the standard authority, 
but Mr. Huneker's quotations, while apt, are not slavish, and are supplemented by com- 
ments ofhis own so full of an exuberant imagination, such an original way of putting things, 
that one is lairly carried away by tus enthusiasm, which is as stimulating as good wine, so 
that by the time one reaches the second part of the book one is prqiared to follow, music in 
hand, where Mr. Huneker leads. The earnest student will find abundant and helpful com- 
|>aralive references to the standard editions of Mikull, Klindworth, Kullak, Scholtz, 
Riemann, Von Buelow. but side by side with this exhaustive research burns the torch of 
Mr. Huneker's |x>werful imagination by way of pioetic comment, lighting the way through 
the beauties of the Etudes, the preludes, the mazurkas, and all the glories of the greater 
Chopin. 

It is a delight to quote Mr. Huneker at random, especially for the benefit of the senti- 
mental amateur, when, in speaking of the Prelude in D, he says : 

' ■ There is a dewy freshness, a joy in life, that puts to flight much of the morbid tittle- 
tattle i>I>out Chopin's sickly soul. The moonstruck, sentimental calf of many biographers 
he never wiis," 

Ol Ch'ipin, the Mao, he writes ; "When Rubinstein, Tausig, and Lis« played Chopin 
in tut&^iorwl phrasijig, the public and critics were aghast. This was a transformed Chopin, 
indeed, a Chopin transposed to the key c£ manliness. Yet it is the true Chopin." 

Of Chopin, [lie iutist : "Each oiie of his ten lingers was a delicalely dilferentiated 
voice, and these ten voices could sing at times like the morning stars. " And this ol Chopin, 
the poet aixl pdycholugist : "To the earth for consolation he bent his ear. and caught 
«cIk>CS«^ d>e cosmic comedy, the far-off laughter of the hills, the lament of the sea. and the 
ntWblHi^{« of its deptlis. These ihirigs with tales of somber clouds, and shining skies, and 
wbitpoin^s of strange creatures dancing timidly in pavonine twilights, he traced upon the 
ivory kvys of his instrument, and the world was richer for a poet. Chopin is not only iJic 
jiool ot the pbno— he is also the poet of music, tlie most poetic of composers. Among 
lyric Diinlcnus I Idne ckecjy resembles the t'ole. Both sang tncllkhle ^itid ironic nielvdies, 
both will endure because of their brave sincerity, theij- surpassing art." 
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While the book is not tacking in the details of technical helpfulness, sdch as can be 
round in the majority of books of this kind, its chief charm lies in the stimulating alinosphere 
it creates in the mind of the reader, its absence of all dry, irrelevant matter, and Mr. Hune- 
ker's poetic personal point of view, wherein he seldom wasies words for the sake of fine 
word spinning, but paints in quick, broad strokes, full of imagination and critical insighL 
He belongs to the younger school of virile, fearless writers on music, of which Vemon 
Blackburn and John F. Runciman of London, and Philip Hale of Boston, are shining lights, 
although it is to be regretted that the last-named writer confines himself to newspaper work. 

JULIUS WEBER, 

Sonnets of Heredia. 

ENtiLISHED 8V EDWARU ROBESON TAVLOR. 

|HE sonnets of Jose-Maria de Heredia are almost all of them wholly color,' 
forni, texture, light, and shade, like Virgil's two lines about the wliitC 
bull, which Philip Gilbert Hanierton says equal Troyon the painter: 
"He with his snow-white side resting upon the soft hyacinth, ruminates 
the pale herbage under the black ilex." To leave them is like going 
out of art galleries and museums, they are enamels and cameos in ihc 
style of Gautier, and, like Gautier, Heredia thinks "apiriluaUty is none 
of my afi^r." He is the extreme impressionist of "'Hie Green Carna- 
tion " sort. He sees more than he reflects. 
He uses words as tools for various arts, the drama, in the " Votive Epigram ": and 
sculpture in "The Runner"; but chiefly for painting, as in "Celestial Blazon"; 

— on blue enamel of the West 
The clouds all silvery, purple, coppery. 
In "The Coral Reef"; 

A nionsltous fish whose iridescence dims 
Enamel's sheen, across the branches swims. 

And, sudden, from his fin o( flaming hue 
A shiver, through the immobile crystal blue. 
Of emerald, gold, and nacre sn-iFtly plays. 

he has picture and drama: 

'Tis he, with swords' and fan's rich braveries. 
His tasseled girdle steeped in scarlet dyes 
Cuts his dark mail, and on his shoulders rise 
HijKn's or Togukawa's blazonries. 
This handsome warrior in his dress of plate. 
Of brilliani lacquers, bronze and silk, would mate 
Some black crustacean, ^gantesque, I'ermeil. 
He sees her; — and he smiles tiehind his mask. 
While his more rapid pace makes bri^ler slill 
The two gold horns that tremble on his casque. 

In "Sunset" are picture and mood; in " Star of the .Sea," picture and music. "The Church" 
Window" and "The Dogaressa " are very line scenes. Higher than these are the three 
"Visions of Khem," "The Ravishment of Andromeda " and "The Conqueror." The 
striking "Eagle's Death," the dainty "Gilded Vellum. ' the stately "Tomb of the Con- 
queror," the strong " Michelangelo," the sad " Rising Sea" and "Oblivion " arc poetry 
aa well as picture. 

Heredia represents the supremacy of the artistic. He has the art of the French poets, 
but seldom shows any of their sense of the undefinable and never hints of the infinite. He 
is more like Huysmans than like Baudelaire or Mikhael or de Banville. Hli work 
resembles the Chinese careful chiseling for years on a few cherry-stones for a bracelet. 
The progress of humanity, the problems of life, the soul of man, were unheeded while this 
rhymer-carver — "nothing seeing, made on pommel ol a dirk the Titans' fight." 

The sonnets are pastels, many would have been better in prose like TAe Slttirtvay by 
Heredia'a son-in-law, Henri de Regnier. 
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Only fellow cmTtsiiit^i can rualixc the endless toil of such (ranslati(>iis a^ Mr. Edward 
RifJ)r5i)n Taylor has here inadf. They are now ici ihcir secuwl eHilion. Mr. Taylor's own 
book. Moods, so highly praised, and his recent beautiful sonnet lo Keith's picture " Into 
The Mystery." prove thai he ought not to spend his lime in decanting (oreign poets' wine 
into Lngibih flagims. EMMA fb.\N(Es rawson. 
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Stephen Phillips' Paola and Francesca. 

HI-S play has descnedly created a sensation both in the literary 
and dramatic world. It was wrilien expressly for the stage, and is 
intended to be an acting tragedy as well as a dramatic poem. 

In the well-known pUy, by Brjkcr. called Franceua da Rimini, the 
court jester plays an important rule, goading Giovanni on to his fate and 
betraying tlie two lo\'ers lo his vengeance, In this new play Phillips 
discards the jester and creates a character. Lucrezia, who from different 
molivea, produces the same result, Paola also is different in the two ^ 
plays. He is here portrayed as a soldier, not simply as a courtier. " 
There is an immediate suggestion of force, a forecast of tragedy in Paola and Francesco 
that distinguishes it among all modem dramas. 

Upon Paola's arrival with Francesca, bringing her to be wedded to Giovanni, the latter 

says to his household -. 

"You st^ me t>eat with many blows, defltli mle 
With gushing of much blood, and dent wlin war — 
You see me. aiid 1 languish for a calm. 
1 ask no greal Ihin^ of the skies ; I ask 
Hcnceiorth a quiet hrealhhig. Ihal ihis cliild, 
Hither all dewy from her convenl fetched. 
Shall lead me gently down the slanT of life. 
Here then 1 sheathe my sword ; and fierce must be 
That quarrel where again I use the steel." 

Here, then, is a 1 ores iiado wing of pcaci-, but not its certain anticipation. But even this 
suggestion of tranquility is marred by Giovanni's conduct, for only a moment later, with 
Francesca's forgotten hand in his, he warns tbetn. with, 

"be sure 
That, though I sheathe the sword, I am not tamed. 
What I have snared, Jii that 1 set my teeth 
And lose with agony; when hatli the prey 
Writhed !rom our mastifi-langs?" 

tiul niitJi^ the action to the words, and already oblivious of Francesca, he almost crushed 
her hiuids, causing Lucrezia to exclaim, 

"Giovanni, loose 
Francesca's hands — the tears are in her eyes." 
Compare with Giovanni, deformed, body and soul in battered armor sheathed, to the young 
bride thus described by herself and by her maid. Francesca s^d ; 

"My lord, my lather gave me lo you; I 
Am innocent as yet of this great life; 
My only care to attend ihe holy bell. 
To sing and to embroider curiously: 
And as through glass I view the windy world," 

Tu this her maid, Costanza, added : 

"O Lord of Rimini' 
With sighs we leave her as wc leave a child. 
Be lender with her, even as Cod hath been. 
She hath but wondered up at llie white clouds ; 
Hath just spread out her hands lo the warm sun ; 
Hath heard but gentle words and doislcr sounds." 

Such was Francesca. Paola was young and handsome. Giovanni, as yet. knew not whiil 
love was, and therefore suspected it not in otiiers. It was therefore liut n.ilural that he 
•htnild say to the two young people : 



"Stand either side oi me — you whom I love; 
I'd haw you two as dear now to each other 
As l)olh of yoti to me. We ait:, FrHnceaca. 
A something more than brothers — fiercest friends ; 
Concordia was oat mother named, and ours 
Is but one heart, one honor, and one death. 
Any that caine between us I would kill." 

Lucrezia, bis cousin and oid-ttme friend and housekeeper, looked with different eyes, and 
thus lorewamed him : .. be^gre 

This child scarce yel awake upon tlie world T 
Dread her first ecstasy, if one should come 
That should appear ta her half-opened eyes 
Wonderful as a prince from fairy-land 
Or venturing llirough forests toward her face — 

H K II ■ # « 

Voulh goes toward youth." 
Even this suggestive warning does not appeal to this man of war, into whose heart jealousy 
had never entered because love had found no place therein. Luciezia accordingly repeated 
her warning : 

"1 have but s^d and say, 'Youth goes toward youth,' 
And she shall never prize, as I do still, 
Your savage courage and deliberate force. 
Even your mound^ bock and sullen gait" 
To this warning Giovanni simply replies : 

" Lucretia. this is that old bitterness." 
Lucrezia then expressed this "bitterness" in a torrent that startles the reader with its power 
and its white heat. Phillips has surprised his warmest admirers by tlie dramatic intensity ol 
Lucreiia's reply to Giovanni ; 

'■ Bittemtas — «m I bitter? Strange. O Etrangel 
How else > My husband dead aud childless left. 
My ihnarted woman-tli oughts have inward turned, 
And thai vain milk like acid in me eats. 

Does great God 
Expect I shall clasp air and kiss the wind 
Fotttverf 

■ <•■••• 

I am a woman, and this very fiesh 
Demands its natural pangs, its r^tfut throes. 
And I imfdore with vehemence these pains," 

Giovanni begins to love Francesca, and says to her, with unwonted tenderness, 
"How beautiful you seem, Francesca, now, 
As though new-risen with the bloom of dreams 1 
More diiiiculi it grows to leave your side," 

Francesca guilelessly drifts into love for Paola. Paola \'ainly fights against his growing 
passion lor Francesca. As the sorceress told Giovanni, 
"Unwillingly he comes a-wooing; she 
Unwillingly b wooed : yet still they woo." 

Giovanni discovers their secret. Love begets jealousy. His unaccustomed helplessness to 

retain what he feels is his own, makes him exclaim, 

' ' Can 1 not bind 
Her beauty fast o'er which I 'gin to yearn? 
Are there not drags to charm the hearts of women?" 

The tragedy begins to move swifdy to its terrible end. Francesca and Paola give up their 
hopeless struggle and calmly wait their fate, fearing only separation. 

"Were we togetlier, what can punish us?" 
whispers Paola to her. Swiftly to his, revenge goes Giovanni, and Paola and Francesca pay 
the great price. "bound 

Together by thai law which holds the stars 

In palpitating cosmic p:ission bright; 

By which the very sun enthrals ffie earth. 

And all the waves of the world faint to die moon." 
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Pliilli[>9 shows his master hand in the closing scene. There is no rani, no explosion, 
Giovanni, after the murder, seems stunned, and pity for his victims calms his demeanor. 
When the two lx)dies are brought in he says to Lucrezia, 

'■ Be still. A second wedding here begins, 
And I would have all reverent and seeinly : 
For ihey were nobly bom and deep in love." 

and going to the litter he continues : 

"Not easily have we three come lo this — 
We three who now are dead. Unwillmg 
They loved, unwillingly I slew them. Now 
I kiss them on the forehead quietly." 

Thus hriefly have I oudined Phillips' great poem. The author is young. His work 
not only disproves the cynics' boast that there is no great poet at this dosing of a century 
noted chiefly for its triumphs in purely material progress, but also gives promise of illumin- 
ing the new century with verse worthy of companionship with any that has made musical 
the ages past. Horace g, platt. 

THE OLD BOOK ROOM. 

Walton's "Compleat Angler." 
|IX editions between 1653 and 1700 ; ten editions between 1700 and 1600 ; 
forty editions in the first fifty years of the nineteenth century, and at least 
seventy editions since— such is in part the remarkable bibliography of 
Walton's Compleat Avgler. 

The grace and charm of its style will of course account for much of 
the ever increasing favor the book enjoys. But excellence of style and 
composition are to be found in other books writlen by Walton, and yel 
they have barely reached their second editions. Nor can it be said that 
the worelnpi)ers of the Angler are increasing because it deals with fish and fishing. There 
are many of its devotees who have never whipped a stream. The angler's art, moreover, 
has so improved during the two centuries which have passed since Walton's day, that much 
ol his method is obsolete. 

Then too there are to be found among the three thousand volumes or thereabouts 
which deal with matters piscatorial, many books wherein the ambitious will gain a far clearer 
knowledge than from Walton of the accomplishments necessary to the skilled angler of 
to-day. 

If the secret of the popularity of T/ie Compleat Angler is lo be found neither in the 
remarloible quality of its composition, nor in its practical value as a sportsmen's guide, where 
will we search for it ? 

I venture the following personal impressions as an answer : 

Even in llie days of WalU>ii, life was complicated enough. Then as now the struggle 
for wealth, the mad race for preferment, the various trying aspects of human nature and of 
duty, put their irritating tension upon every-day life in the large cities. But compared with 
our urban life, those days of two centuries ago were full of repose. No hurrying messenger 
htirled with the early dawn at every door a volume blaring the world's history for the pre- 
ceding day, from the crimes of nations lo the gossip of one's own block. 

In those restful days no telephone's mistaken call irritated the housewife as she went 
about her duties, nor did a few seconds' delay at central transform mild men of business into 
raging beasta. 

We need not recount at length the innumerable contrivances which go lo uiake city 
life tliemad, uerve-splitling whirl that it is. In truth life in our great cities is so comphcated 
that every active man and woman feels the strain. Weary with the hurry and rush nf life's 
multitudinous demands, the spirit revolts and one sooner or later grows introspective- 
Then he sees the hurly-buriy in which he lives — the year^ flitting by like telegraph poles 
from a flying train 1 He looks at Youth, Middle Age, and Old Age marching abreast and 
crowding him along pell-mell, instead of bearing him gently, each in turn, in decorous pro- 
craaioii. U worldly success has not found him, there is nothing to relieve the gloom of the 
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picture. If on the other hand he has run the race for fortune and position and has wnn. his 
tired spirit tells him that the goal is covered with tinsel, and thai the prize which tlie work) 
offered is stuffed with sawdust. So whatever his fortune, the weary, nerve- strained intro- 
spective struggler asks himself die familiar question : ' ' What is the use of it all anyhow ? ' ' 

When such moods overtake people they need sympathy and a new view. The revul- 
sion of feeling consequent upon the strain of life quickens wilhin them a hazy longing (or a 
new standard under which they may grasp with either hand simplicity and repose. They 
are ready for a new start on new Unes. Then it is that Walton, thai Apostle of Quiel, 
invites them inio his pure company, and shares with ihem the powerful tonic of his simple 
philosophy. 

Whether our feeling of restless captivity is bt^otten of poverty or of the cares which 
wealth brings, Walton points an avenue of escape with such sentiments as the following : 

Let me lell you, there be many llial have forty limes our estates, [hat would give the gteaiesi 
pari of it to be h<^1Iliful and cheerful like us, who, with the expense of a IJtde money, have eal, and 
drunk, and laughed, and angled, and sung, and slept securely; and rose next day andcasl away care, 
and sung, and lau^ied, and angled again ; which are blessings rich men cannot purchase witli all their 
money. Let me tell you. Scholar, 1 have a rich neighbor thai is always so busy that he has no leisure 
to laugh ; the whole business ot his life is to get money, and more money, ihai he may siill get more 
and more money : he is still drudging on, and says, that Solomon says, " Tlie diligent hand maketb i 
rich ; " and il is true indeed ; but he considers not that it is not In ihe power of riches to make a nMH'i 
happy: for it was wisely said, by a man of great observation, "Thai there be as many miseries beyond ' 
riches as on this side of^ them. 

Or witli this : 

Master, first let me lell yoii. thai very hour which you were absent from me, I sat down under a^ 
willow tree by the water side, and considered what you had told me of the owner o< that pleasant | 
meadow in which you then left me ; that he had a plentiful estate, and not a heart to diink so ; Uiai he ' 
had.itlhis lime many lawsuits de[>ending; andthat they both damped his mirth, and took up so much 
of his lime and thoughts, lliat he himself had not leisure to take tlie sweet content that I, who pre- 
tended no title to Ihem, took in his hclds. 

Or with this : 

Let me tell you. Scholar, that Diogenes walked on a day, with his friend, to see a country fair ; 
where he saw ribbons, and looking-glasses, and nutcrackers, and fiddles, ,ind hobby-horses, and many 
Other gintcracks; and having observed them, and all the other finnimbnins thai make a Tompleie 
country fair, he said to his friend, " Lord, how many things arc there in this world of which Diogenes 
has no need." And truly it b so, or might be so, with very many who vex and toil themselves to gel 
what they have no need of. 

Scores of suggestions like the foregoing help us to stop chasing phantoms until we 
matriculate in the school of those who, in the langu^e of Walton's scriptural benediction, 
"Study to be quiet" 

I suggest, then, that the increasing appreciation of Walton arises largely from the fact j 
'ttat his philosophy is needed as an antidote to the speed of our day and generation. Every 
new edition of Tiie Conipkat Angler is one more proof that men and women are silently 
protesting against the tension put upon them by a century of loo much action and too little 
I contempl.ition — a century which bade all mankind push onward without stopping for breath, 
while it should demonstrate that a relay of ten human voices could sound a continuous 
"hello " around the world. CHAS. S. WHEELER. 

THE ART ROOM. 
The Art and Mystery of the Bamboo. 

I ANY tales of Ihe Far East celebrate the trivial and obvious utilities ot 
the bamboo. Tlieir litanies of the commonplace leave no room for any 
suggestion of the artistic possibilities or traditions of this ubiquitous cane. 
While it may be true that the bamboo "is one of Nature's most valu- 
able gifts to uncivilized man,' ' it is absurd to say of a nation of craftsmen 
like the Japanese that they ' ' could more easily surrender all the devices 
and appliances adopted from European nations" than this material. 
The steel saw and the potter's wheel have dethroned the bambtwi from 
its stnictiiral and domestic supremacy, and the Japanese la shclteml by 
boards and fed from dishes and generally exempt from the privations of primitive mm. 
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The reputation of the bamboo suffers from the intrusion of certain articles of furniture 
into American homes — canes split by nails and smeared with the "cockroach color" 
despised by William Morris and simulating tablets and chairs. These things may ]x 
reckoned as "quaintly Japanese," since they cannot be found comfortable, but it is a duty 
to point out that no furniture is Japanese, ihal, when arts and religions crossed the Vellow 
Sea, chaire and tables were left behind. The Chinese cling to these vanities, and they muke , 
neat furniture by bending and flattening canes without such perversions as tlie use of nails 
or varnish. But these wares are too cheap lo be exported, and beneath the attention of 
curio hunters and tradere. But, wherever solidity and stiffness are wanted, the bamboo 
gives place to timber, while the rattan is universally preferred for splints and lashings. 

Hitherto we have dealt with industries and innocent utilities. But the bamboo has a 
surprising adaptability lor the murderous activities with which the Far Elast seems perenni- 
ally alllicted. The flinty coating of the canes furnishts scrapings and shavings which, like 
the sharp-edged leaves, are an irritant poison for man or beast. Naturally, some pains was 
taken by savage man to administer them to game or foes. Canes cut with a bevel supply a 
spear point, or a knife edge, or a saw, any of which may be of use to the hunter, the 
torturer, and the cannibal— all of them included in Oriental tradition. A milder implement 
of bamboo has been r^arded as the chief agent by which die Tartar reduced a hundred 
millions of Chinese to subjection. Indeed, order is still maintained by daily exhibitions of 
that weapon throughout the Chinese Empire, though the Spaniard preferred the rattan for 
dominating the Filipino. 

Along with these vindictive manifestations man's religious instinct found expression in 
arts cotmected with the bamboo. The modern gambler inherits the dice-blocks and domino- i 
slicks of tlie augur or fortune teller. Cylinders served to hold these appliances for divina- | 
tion and the sacrifices and incense sticks offered at the altar. Tablets or polished canes were ' 
engraved with mystic phrases or moral mairims, and so made durable and beautiful works 
of art 

These relics of strife and superstition do not exhaust the human interest of our material. 
Even primitive man has economic and esthetic needs, and there were infinite uses and sug- 
gestions in the bamboo. When he wanted durable cooking-pots and water -jars, he copied 
me glazed surface as well as the hollow form. When he began to draw and lo carve, the 
canes were ready to take all his designs^ rude etchings of geometrical paltem. pictures in I 
intaglio, or cameos in relief. | 

Artistic tradition has wisely retained the bamboo after the discovery of substitutes in t 
pottery or metal, whenever social, literary, or religious rites appeal to Oriental conservatism. 
Thus, tea and tobacco are asfocialeil with many pretty appliances. Writers and artists use 
the same brushes with bamboo handles, for which cylindrical holders are requisite. The 
Chinese bum bamboo splints coated with incense in open-work tubes of elegant form. 

These wares exliibil the most delicate workmanship and the severest lastc of Chinese i 
and Japanese artkls. In skill the two nations are fairly matched; in design the Chinese 
sUtain more of cla.ssic charm. Of course, the best pieces preserve the special qualities ol the 
material, its symmetry, its luster, and the rich brown tints which come with seasoning in the 
smoke for a generation. Books on art mention only certain grotesque carvings from routs, 
which kick both the form and texture of the ripe cane. The tedinique is difficult — the 
flinty surface destroying the points used in etching with fire. The successive layer? of fiber I 
arc solid enough to take a polish when wrought with a firm hand. 

Unfortunately, foreign influence in Japan and national decadence in China have ruined 
the art lif bamboo working. New speciniens are crudely scraped and stained. On tliei 
other hand they split in American houses, so that their antiquity and value can be readily ' 
detected 1 

But it is still possible for one who has more time than money and more faith in his own* 
preferences than in the dictates of fashion, to pick up a few ripe specimens, troughs (oe\ 
nlltng teapots and stands for brushes, in both Empires, tubular incense-bumera — the high- 
est achievement of the bamlioo carver— in China only. 

CARLOS CILMAK CALKIMS. 
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THE CHILDREITS ROOM. 
The Revolt of Barbara. 




lARBARA is the name they gave me, and because I have that nami 
I am just what I am. It is a sad name and Ail! of thoughts, it has 
many "a's." If you will say slowly Bar-ba-ra I am sure you will see 
that what I say is true. 1 would have been quite different if my name 
did not sound so heavy and slow; now Betsy is what she is because 
of her name. Names make everybody and everything what they are. 
I could tell you of many that sound like the things they are. Every- 
body thinks I am a "sulky " child. I wish I knew how to tell them in their words that 
I am not, but that I am always busy in my mind, and I do not know how to speak, when 
people think tilings about me they make me cold and lull of fear, and 1 cry inside. I 
only knows one person who sees what I am, and He never says a word about it. but I 
know when 1 walk with his arm around me, that He is sending kind thoughts to me. 
He does not know what the thoughts would be in words, neither do I, but hours go by 
when I am playing wiUi him— we do not talk much, but still when we go home, I am 
warm all over and happy, and I know He is, loo. Once He said to me, ' ' 1 can go out 
in the world and work some more, dear, you help me to work, 1 can now do many 
things for I am strong." (He means that we are Gricnds, and understands.) Here are 
the things that I see every day that make me seem "sulky," and wish I could be Queen of 
the World, with a right to make things as 1 wish. Because horses cannot speak and 
ask cnie] men not lo treat them the way they do ; because dc^' eyes are so soft and 
beautiful, and follow their masters around and cannot speak or explain when they try so 
hard to ; because men put animals in cages to look at them, poor things that always have 
had lots of room, and have been kings where they once lived, and because so many 
children are unhappy, and no one helps them to get long days of joy, and because every- 
thing is so rough and hard and cruel, I sometimes cry when I think I can't help it one bit — 
but I have found a way to be Queen of the World witli great power, so now I make things 
right for everything. I love to turn my face to the South, when I am sad or in doubt, 
and think with my heart out of me, far away into the blue. I forget tlie things around me. 
and something comes to me that makes me strong and wonderful, so I can be a Queen 
with great power. The North is like a cold hard hand, the East never listens to me, the 
West is full of darkness and fear, but the South is like Sun and a little wind blowing and 
always gives and gives, and I sec a smile there that wraps me up with happiness, and a 
white hand touches me as a fairy would and makes my wishes come true. So the other 
day I took everything the South would give, and I became a Queen. This is what hap- 
pened: For days and days 1 had been very unhappy, I saw so many sad things, but what 
made me do what 1 shall tell you of, was this — a man driving a horse up a steep hill with a 
heavy load, the man lashed the horse with his whip, and the horse kept slipping down on 
his knees (which he could not rub when he fell on the sharp stones of the street). I cried 
out with anger and pain and rubbed my knees for it hurt me. It seemed to me that every- 
thing in the world was wrong, so I became Queen. So then 1 was Queen and 1 went to 
our bam and got on the back of Frank, the horse, and told him to take me out into the 
big world. First 1 went to where the man was driving his poor horse up the stony hill and 
made him let his horse go, and I made bim sit on his wagon and rub his knees till the sun 
went down. Then we started along the btxiad road which went into the beautiful South 
land. We stopped at every house we came to on the way, and I made the horses, dogs, 
and all the children (that wanted to) come with us. The cats and chickens 1 didn't invite, 
but some came, anyway. And so we went on and on, out of every place by the road came 
more horses, dogs and children. Tlie children rode on the horses' backs if they wanted to, 
and the dogs and cats and chickens ran along with the whole army of hoises; I was at the 
head of the great line. The horses kicked up their heels and whisked their tails and 
neighed and neighed, and the dogs barked, and the cats yowled, and the chickens made all 
sorts of noises, the mixture of sounds was very queer, and it was wonderful to see the amy 
getting to be more and more the brther we went We sang songs, and stopped by the 
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wmy lo pick flowers, and all the children had crowns of flowera on tfieir heads, and the 
horses and dogs had strings of Ivy and daisies about iheir necks. The chickens and cats 
wouUl not have anything around them, I wish they had, it would have looked so funny. 
We went on until we came to a country where there were no houses, only green fields, and 
rivere and forests with the tree limbs up high so there was no danger of bumping our heads. 
When we came to [his country we found a great hill, and Frank and I went on tou of it, 
and all the children, and horses, and dogs, and cats, and chickens gathered around. 1 culled 
out to them and said ; " [ am going to tell you all something, and I shall make some 
Law^. What I say you must all remember. This is the South Land where we are free, 
and we can speak what is in our hearts, and not be afraid. We understand each other, 
and every one knows what is the right of every one else. We have taken a long journey, 
and have been happy all the lime. Now, the country that we left, we must go back to 
soon, to tell people that we shall have new laws for horses and dogs. After this, horses 
sliall talk all they wajit to. and say when their masters are cruel, and they shall combine 
together and rebel. Then people will learn that animals have rights of their own, and that 
they should be men's friends and not their slaves. So now, we will all go back to our 
homes." Then, as the Sun was going down towards the Earth, our whole army went 
back, and everybody was talking and singing and playing. The army melted away little 
by little. The horses went each one into his own bam, and after that never had halters 
around their necks or reins to drive them with, or whips to beat them. And dogs became 
the great friends of men. They told each other their troubles, and always were a great 
comfort to each other. When I was Queen lliat day, I did good things for animals and 
men, so they have been happier ever since. The children have more companions to talk 
to, and they have wonderful times when they play. 

A LIST OF BOOKS FOR BOVS AND GIRLS. 



A Dov 1 Knsw and Fouk Dogs. 

First Book op Bikds. 

The BiKD Wokld. 

Bird Notes Afield. 

Wavs of Wood Folk. 

Friends and Helpers. 

Loneliness (Dog Story). 

Cat Stories. 

Thk Stories MoTHtfk Nature Told, 

Each and All (Travel and Natural History). 

Seven Little Sisters (Nature). 

WiLi> Animals I Have Known. 

Trail of the Sandhill Stag. 

Ai'Tobiourai-hv of a Grizzly. 

Alt tht books above are good for tkit time of 
year when the children are out oj sehoot emjoyimg 
the summer halulafS. 



Wolf's Head (a Story of Robin Hood), 

Robin Hood. 

Men of Iron. 

Twilight Land. 

Pepper and Salt. 

Peril and Prowess (very ikw). 

Hkntvs' Books. 

Tommy Toddles. 

Child Stories (Kipling). 

Leahs' Nonsense Book. 

Short Stories kok Shobt Psoplb. 

Child Verse (Taft). 

The Junule Books. 

Lambs' Tales From Shakespeare. 

All children should have these books; they wilt 
read Ihetn now, and keep some of thetn until they 
tanttee to read any more. 



PRIZES. 



L 

^^^^H We are going to give four books to four children; thisishow: 

^^^^B To the little girl from 1 1 to 13 years old who sends us the best story. 

^^^^H To the little girl from 7 to 10 years old who sends us the best story. 

^^^^H To the boy from 9 to 11 who sends us the best story. 

^^^^^ To the boy from 12 to 14 who sends us the best story. 

■ llie story shall be judged by a man who likes boys and girls and knows how they feel 

I and think. The storia must be sent to us by July 1st, and the best four shall be published 

I in this paper. The books we give shall be good ones, and costing no more than $S.CX) 

I eiuh. The children who don't win a prize must all know that we are very much obliged. 

B lOid that we will keep tlie stories they wrote among the things we love most. 

^^fe Do not tend tloriei tongtr ikon Barbara's ilory in Ihii number. 
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A Guide to the Trees 



Br A tic 



dBgrwni, at.. 

Til Only Pt/iuhr iftrt will Caln-rJ PUlti sf Trt,, 

Contuoa docnptiou of naiiy ijQo treo lod 1 nuQibs 
«f lllnilit 

A HanJj Ompamitm in lit tfaiJi, FirlJl awJ RtaJt 

Amoged u£onlin{ to (he kind of ■«■ in whjcb nta 
|Tvir — Ib< nxM lUCunl iluwficiliaii Fimily. Aift, 
tHJghl, tvi^, and ttrae tif bloooi ue ill (ivcn in CAch cue, 
Indrui ol lilupcrsriona, ecilire Ira, coinmon n«TTia» 
•ctDUifit nunei, Mchniol imni, ind • mitcctluicoiu indu, 
•id ID to^Of identiAcarion caiy^ 




E LOUNSBERRV 
by Mn. Ulii KnwiB 



Ai ■ icit-boak foi the iiumiclian of begioflen ((dulK 
tM cbildTTn)i the book \* unacclled, and aoa^Btuutfv wrill 
enjoj ii a much u boaiuni. 

Mn. RtFwu'i dnwiogi wn fmlti the Im ind plHHI 
in or oeiT tbeic honwi, ud while uiMii: ind bouCiAil. B* 
lcduucall]r uhtki. Dr. Naduniel L. Britton, Diracuv' 
in-Chief of [be New Yark Booniol Gudcn, ha 
mitten in intmduction^ 

Sue, SM » 7}i iodx*- Cloth, »j.50 net. 
Field edilinn, hill leather, gilt tdgo, Ij.JO nX. 

Tbii !• I (oispinian ralume tu ■■ A Guide to the 
WUd-Fliiwen," by the Hine author ind the dme ilic, 
which comet in liniilu bindinp ii the Hme firicei. 



Ftr mh ly all ittiitlleri, h truf fea-p^i. Sn4 ftr Duc'fmn Grnlsri 



The Bath Comedy 

A NOVEL 

I; AGNES »d EGERTON CASTLE 

Lave [ildi the (ceM, and wanun guida the pkrt. 

11 Hflidolb, DFbllBFAUl« ||,SQ 



Towards Pretoria 

A record of the wvr between Briton end Aoo tn the ivlief of Kimberley 
By JULIAN RALPH 

With 1 Hunnuiy at Mbwfonit eroui to the hoiidng of the Britiih Aig w BlombatelB , With faiHsriol 

•ppen^x^ ind nup. 

11 m«, ddftfa. «niiBvanlk #t<^ 
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The June 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 



The first tf two virj ntlnBlt ftliiital artiiUt 

THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE EXECUTIVE ' 

By Kx' President 

GROVER CLEVELAND 

III ireadng thi» lubjeci ofprMcnt vital interesi, Mr. Clevelind briefly traces the relicion 
df ihe Chief Executive lo the legistflcive bianch of the governmetit from the adoption of 
ihc Coinitiiution to our own time. With ch ante (eristic dcciiion he pcunts out those 
dunes which the President cannot evade or delegate to ocheri, 

A second paper, dran'ing largely from Mr. Cleveland's own eipericnce, will appear in 
the July ATUktiTic 

TUPPENNY TRAVELS IN LONDON 

KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
A deligbdii) Envd tlutch ihowing Th« vdrieiy of Kcnci and pcop]? v\i the nunv hiitoncal wociatiorit 
which fall whhin th« tIcw of (he penon who n witlin|; ta p«(njni>« lh« Inp of i LcfthIoii 'bin. 



HBCENT ECONOMIC TENDBMCtBS 

Cbulo A. Coouit 

MACHINR OP MOBKS 

I. K, Frirdnun 

TflS RASCAL AS HKKO 

Edith E. DualoD 
BERNARD QUARITCH 

Dnu Sage 
VOTSRS- MDNICIPAI. LHACDE OFCKICAGO 

B. B. Smilb 

OANTB'S HB9BAUE 

C. A. OlimtiDre 

GEKTLRMAN ANI> SCHOLAR 

Prof, BpbrAloi Bmcrtoo 
A BOBSTirUTB FOR GRKBK 

W. C. Lawtou 



A I.8TTSB FROM PRANCB 

Alvan 9. Sanborn 
COMTEMT IN A GARDEN 

Cuidace Whcelec 
AN ARCHBK OH TBB KANKAKBB 

Maurice Ttaimipsnii 
ON THE WinBT TRAIN 

UaiT T. Earic 
AN AtFIKE FOBTING INN 

Bdlth WharloD 
A CITIZHN OP TUB BEf ITBI,IC 

C K- TotBcr 
ACTonoOBAPHV OP W. J. STtLLHAN VI. 

W. J. eUDmaa 
FOBUS ON POBTRV 



&ptiial InirnJuittrj Offer: — On receipt of jo cents the publithen will send the 
Atlantic for three months to any nrro subscriber. 

J5 Ctnii a Cofj. t^oo a Yt*r 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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"1 find Tht Crilii usctiil in mildng 
up )'u(i of book* lor purchue. li ii, 
moreover, very remdable, ind atxn much 
ol" iniereii to >11 inielligem perions," — 
F. M. CnaJtm, St. Uuii Pmilk Litrtrj. 



"An acquiiniuice mih Tbt Crilit 
(rom ihe diyi of tti birth, tome twenty 
years ago, jastiftej the judgment thai the 
litcii immbcr ii the beit, u U always hu 
\xat."—CitvfUnJ FUim Dultr. 



THE CRITIC 

An illustrated Monthly Review 
of Literature, Art, and Life 



SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ORDERING DIRECT 



The Critic MoadJy, tUintnied. Twelve numben 
for the rear ...--- 

Tbe New York Times Saturday Review of Books 
and Art. W^kly. Fifty-two numbei for the year 



fool THE TWO 
tootfor $2.00 



Tbo Critic DOW CDteriBf on itt rwenrieib year, "nwimainj," »j* Zim'i 
HtTtUJ, "XtA exalted reputation as an illustrated literary nionUlly. proeatnig 
ihc be^ in cuiTcni tiienrv lilc u>d evenn." Ii ii alao a record of the best In 
music art, aad the drAma. It* ponaaka «ad «W« iUwirar^im a/c Mlcctri with 
taue aad care, and m bandtomely pnnKtl. 

fWu mtmthi' iritt tm^unflif H Tt* Crilit statftr ag ttmtt 

SmiU tsmpit y fht Critk w Ntm Ywk Timtt irai frm m rtftttt 

Iffitr ftr bit y frtmimmt mi tht S mt i €rmHuumi 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, New York 



•• 1 fiad f^ Crkk, <m the wk^. the 
beat JaKTwaeiH (or aa .^aerkan who 
wttlto W keep ia (oock with tile Ivierary 
worM." — Ermtti C Rkt^r/Mm, Liirtrj 



'• We take in <ofk» of Tht Crw, 

which we ttE»nj highly aa a faamy 
joaanaL" — 7«i^j X. Htam*r. Mm^' 
^tlL Fmi6t titrtry^ 
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The Master MUsiaans 

KoKTupJiin uf ibf Gteai Muvi^uni- KiiiibJ Ly F, J. 
CFc»ar, tich volume mill cunt*in «»cral portfaiit, 
^Kiainila of mviic, tfld other UluBtfarLoiii in pb»iO);i>vure, 
ImIMou* ind tioE. Tbt tflin opeiu with 

BEETHOVEN 

Bt*'. J- LROWESr 

U AC. clc4b. fill fCp. ^1^1) 

juiJIiinu* inLcrprriBitaa dI ihr (rcif .oiupotfr, irtd C{i[>r4ti<* ■ 
m4H vf caf^AJlv i:i4lci.~ifliJ iimI >ri>nff^ niianDJiiaa, rD^h *■, 
f«r in^anrc. ■ cpmpLtie laulogue nf Betihiven't wo'hi,"— 

RICHARD WAGNER'S LIFE 

i^r tMMiLtiji A. lidi;f,y 

II (HO, tl4 P'JC* vK-b tLlu-MBiiDii« kM:L Parrnli** ^i-J-f 
" M'. U<lc<]r ^» §,\*ta • rene. dcir. and d'UcMfiil win 

i/f£ OF JOHANN SEBJSTUN BACH 

B( C. F- ABor WILLIAMS 

11 DI*. wlih lllmmiDni Hid Pofrntv^fi.lf 

FOI SALE AT 
ELDER AND SHEPARD'S 

IAN FkAWCUCa 

E. P. DUTTON it CO.. PiOiJubtr-i 

3 1 Wat Twcnry-cliird Streel New Votk 



Coon Stories 



of Ehf right wyl jrr bir4 to firui, 4F|J Jir intiuJociioii lo 
(be public uf a new thjraclcr *u uhIijik: inJ drt^tU m 

7be B!ack Homer of Jimf&wn 

Bj ED. MOTT 

will be biilrd wiTb pluiurc \iy tlic rfading yublJc» md 
HpcclaUy by >E1 wJlo kfwtv Jiut t^pfpcijir ih< infvluusribk 
vqJtb of humor wlu<:h it the chid chv^ctciuCic of (Ik 
Kdl Southern " Ovkey," 

Such in on* ■■ the " BUck Homer,"' juid hi* ula will 
cvty you iwjy down imon^it Ebr pinr^ woudf of Notlh 
Cuotiiu, Mkd along Ebe Cape Far «nJ Pestce nven, aod 
aw4j luck to that (imr befoir The wv when hit ■' Mih** 
McKeevuh" ued to fivh ind bum anJ enjoy lile in the 
manner of i ral Soufhmi gentlrman- 

Rnil r^f A/jk-if HbHur of yimtoii/m. It will piy yOu 
Id rorm bi« acquaintance. Nil weinJ ala wiU uioniih 
y<iu, and hii unctuoui hunuH- will be ■ murce of the kecneil 
delight- Mmc ferfetily thjn my other writrTi wp think, 
(he iitbOT bu irpfoducpd ib< rrtt dialect af the nc^TO. 

■ 1 ms, Elarh. iSA Jiagei. Price, fl-lf 

CROSSET & DUNLAP 

1 1 Ea9[ SixtecDth Sireet New Vork 



An Opportunity 

KflUr'i Sir J Ntlei Afield tnd Ptrsmal Im- 
frtiiiant for one year lor {(•70 (postage on 
booki 1$ eemi). 

•fht WiU Fkwtrt »f CAUfornU. By MiM 

Panons. Illutmted bv Mis* Buck. JI.?o 
I copy, postage 20 ccnti. Published lor 
J2.00 net. _ 

Buhitr's Ntvf/i. One sei of i subscription 
edition, for jt^o.oo. There «re furry handy 
volumes, hound in gray doAi with white 
label, Hnd illusirilcd. Ne( siibsmptinn 
price, j6o.oo. 'I'hU special offer is une- 
cbird leu ; fi.oo a vulume. 

ELDER AND SHEPARD 
SAN FRANCISCO 



What the Critics Say 

From BirJ Lt>'t : Bin) itudenii rn CaUfbmii ire to be 
congratulKcd on the ippeinnce of ihii volume, which 
lilli J long tcJt want of t popuUr handbook of rhe 
binjfl of the Sate, Mr- Keeler't technicil knowledge 
of DcnithDlofy, hn tympathy with birdh in nature, tod 
hit gift oi deschpiion, have apeciaUy IJited him To 
pnjduce i luccotlul book of thj< kind, and an eumi-' 
lutjon of ici pAget chowi Uw be hat dcmr juuiM to hU 
powen. 

From BoffoD Hrrafd: Mr, Keder'i no(B an nude from 
perianal ubiervaEiunip and will certainly impreK bii 
TTaden. ^ . ^ The raluiae it mov interestingly writ' 
ten, and will bear comporiwn with nme of Mn. 
Miller'i populai bird ikeicha. 

From Loi Angeica Tirun : Tbov of ua who bate yet 
to make our acquaJncinre with the fcafbered brethren 
■hall liad rbe ippendix, which, by the by. &>ra» one- 
rhinl of rhe book, rft:eedhijjly eJilying. With llir 
key tumiibed rhere, a novice can with ftir laEit^tlon 
And ouE a finv chief tKingB aluMii any bird thar he may 
coBie *cto«< alleld or u^m the Ucach ifter the atorni- 

Fmm New Yutk Timn , Many fcftden who aie fond 9i 
blrdi will mjoy thnc unpreienliDin intf tineiDUi e^yi, 
whrrher rhey can ur od not hunt up fhe Inrda in chcif 
rututaj haunta, 

BIRD r^OTSS AFIELD 



By CH/if.. A. KEKLKIt 
$i-fc PCI, pc4i-pald 



KLUSK AND SH£PARD 



Sak FuHCflCO 
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HH HUMBOLDT LIBRARY o( SCIENCE 

is the oiily publiciUon of it* kind — ihe only one containing popular tdenn&c 
worlii )i tow pricw. It conuin> only workj of jcknoivledgcj cicellcnce, by 
4uihors of iht lint rank \d ihc world of science. Such worki are Isodinarln 
declined to stand ibiever in the history of Mind. In (hit *crin are well Tcpre- 
icnied the writinga of 

Darwin, Hux/ey, Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor^ Clifford, fVallate 

■ ltd other leaden of ihtiuglit in uur time. No educated pcnon, whatever hii calling, can aSwA lo 
keep himself out ot' the main current of contemporary jcientific research and expwidon. 

Ctmflti* and imtinJgtd tiUitmi in f'fr etvtr Mt f^ttn ttnu lath, CauUguti frt*. 




THK HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 



64 Fifth Avenue, New York 



&in FnntMv Drp«.rot}. ELDER AND SHEPARD 
The complete Ux ia Soenca uid Sociolo^ of (he Humboldf Utnar) 4l*ayi In atock ior wbolaale ce retail finiert 



Charles Kingsley 
Novels and Poems 

WESTMINSTER EDITION 

1000 SetSf numbered 
Fourteen Volaines, %\^-oo nei 

Two sm oi this edition, number 2^1 and 
munbet 161, have been secured. IHuttrateJ, 
buudtijlly printed, (inc paper. 

ELDER AND SHBPARD 
San Frandxco 



TAe 
Religion 0/" Democracy 

Bj Chaklei FEacutox 

Chapter headings ai fellows: 

I. — The Return to the Concrete 
II. — The Man of Modern Sfnrit 
III. — The Revolution Absolute 
IV. — The Discovery of Ameriem 
V. — The Diacouni of Glory 
VI. — Soverdgniy of the People 

VII The World of Newi 

VIII.— The Caste of Goodness 
IX. — Th« Rise of a Democratic CalhoBc 
Chun'b 

A famffmj tMfk, gitfiag wiib kttriij, iktm^ht, 
imdffemdtmtt, and ftarieumtu 

ELDER AND SHEPARD 

ij8 Post Sttcei San Fraljctfco 



Under the tree*. By die : 



In tlK hill couotiT. Fee dnjn of icstiag. For times of rdasing. 
For houn of idtenes*. 



SUMMER FICTION 

Book* Jtood cDough to tcmI, enjoy, siaci to hand <m to (he next kammock lubiiuc. bat ineipemiTe 
ennugh to winvu getting msm : NomIi of Ramance, novel* of Aiftmtvt, ituttrutl noreU. 
We have • fine colleciioa \ cupyr^ht ficrioa, dotk bouad. good print (7$ »Ui), to meet • 1 
fcc (h« htJtfmiv*, Wc lu?e beiidei. *li the late fiftkn — popvlw junly ao. or populir 1 
tblr to- 

ELDER AND SHEPARD 



»7 > Pol t Street . S. 
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Gas and Electric Fixtures • when appropriate to 

fine surroundings are genuine • WOrKS Ot Aft • We 

manufacture a complete line from the simplest to the most 
elegant. If permitted, we will furnish your house with the most 
appropriate fixtures at reasonable prices. • I flOITiaS Lldy 
Company • 72s Mission Street, San Francisco. 



JEN years ago hardware for home interiors and exteriors was 
bought to put in certain places because it was necessary. 
The more "fuss and gilt" about it the better. The demand 
of to-day (with home builders of taste) is for refinement, 
originality and genuineness. That demand we are prepared 
to meet. Our designers are men of taste, with the neces- 
sary practical qualities to insure interesting work well executed. To convince 
the persons who have ideas of their own, we suggest inspection of our 
many samples on exhibition of Decorative and Practical Hardware, the best 
that geed taste and skilled workmanship can produce. 




THE PALACE HARDWARE CO. 

60J Market Street, San Francisco 
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jIANOS hare long been nude tn San Fmcbco, and well ni«de, but the depamr* 
of BjTon Miuiy is unique. Heteiororc pianos were buughi because ihey had ih« 
virluc of utility, but ihcy were absolurely out of harmony id ihe rooms ihey wef« 
placed. Would you put a "colonial" t^le in your Moorish room, or % 
wigivBnj in your Louis XV,? Why ihcn a piano ihil in no way fits eiicepl in lant'i Byron 
Mauzy ipccially design) insinUDents to mil llieir environiDeni, or tbe smffriar ttiU of the pur' 
^huer, fo ihe piano stands as in original thing rather than one like a thousand more. Bcsidct 
having individuality I tbe highest ikiU i« lavished upon their cxecutiotii and perfection is guaranteed. 
Ctll Ibr particulars ol (his original purpose. 



BYRON MAUZY 
308. 310, J12 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 



Limdberg ^ Lee 

JKWELERS AND 
SILVERSMITHS 



2J2 Post Street 
San Francisco 




A New Line of Cut Glass 
jiist received | 

Watch Work and Repairing 

On Exhibition 

A Collection of Curios from 

the Philippines 



' -*— 




Gas and Electric Light 


EMBROIDERIES 


t Fixtures 


DRAWN WORK 


When b«u[hi of Cililbmi) G» Fiilurt Ciampu) 


THE 


[ Ni Gai Lttis In Fallnv 


^ammi^'-^^i^^ 


' Nt TrtuiUi tfitb lit E/tdrit 
i 


ASf^HI 


OUf rrfuurias J> a ^uanDtn; our 'iilum m ihc bar; 




California Gas Fixture 
Company 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 
EXECUTED 


318-330 Poll Street, San Fnudico 


214 Post St. (,bo». Oiani A»t,)S. P. 


OppMiic Union Svun 


Tfl* f i*mi HiJ t*34 
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BRASSES 

Our origin*! designs ui hraas vfiscIs will in[er(.sL loveii of good color gnd pac«fu1 form. These 
ptecM arc mixic with a practical, is well as an atiudc purpose in view. The pricM range 
lomewhit *s follows : I^tchcrs, dghi iochci high, n*ttow neek>, deliciie, ind unique in shape. 
J7.J0. Piichcrf, eleven inches high, more ample in every way, fio.oo. ntchcti, jllj.oo tnd 
|I7.{0, rhirieen and filieen inches high, (cqjccrively. The designs in low howU. ^iz.ao to 
jlj.fo. L«rge Vmc*, in three iniereidng itesigns, fio.oo each. The above descripoon inadc- 
qiiittly tells of whar the pieces are, but suffice it to say, that the;- arc good In color, graceful, atid 
original, and we will not allow many 10 be produced, so the purchaser will secure ■ decorative thing 
which will never becornc iommtn. 

An Exhibition of Fine Old Engravings 

The value and inieicu of old engravings and etchings is ever appreciated by the art connoisseur. 
C*llttihni of (hem are becoming popular, which, frotn some points of view, is to be deprecated, — 
faJi lack intelligence — bnt sli!l cultivation will develop from the aiiatUiian with [he inlriniitnllj 
good. Until modern methods facilitated the reproduction of old masterpieces, the engraver*' art 
was combined with the painter)', and many early masters reproduced theit works of color 10 the 
more exacting effect x^ bUsk unJ tubiie. In our Arc Roonu there is exhibited a varied collection of 
rare old prints to reasonable in price that any an lover will find sooiething valuable on which to 
begin, or add to a collection. 

Special Commissions 

We are prepared 10 do the following : Book pUin, original ot reproduced. Individual Jmgni of all 
kiiub. Finr iMtiiirdiitg, inexpensive but good. Inlrrier Jfreralitn or rearrangement. Seta in 
■olid ailvei, no design* duplicated. 

A Large Shipment of Beautiful Brasses 

We have now in the custom-house a remarkable collection of brass pieces — Lanterns, Hibachit, 
Korot, Vases, Dintos. The majority of the pieces are old and rare, but the shipment includes many 
well chosen modem |»ecei. 

Dedham China 

The new coniignmcni of Mr. Robertson's China, mentioned in the last month's iMFtEssioNi. 
ta itow on exhibition. It includes dciigni in plates not before seen, blue i</r««, odd fiigtr tawli, 
and tome rcmatkably blue vases. This lot is a very small one and will not remain long, to we 
suggest on immediate visit to our Art Room. 

D. P. ELDER AND MORGAN SHEPARD 

ijS Post Street, S«n Pranciaca 
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t HAVE JUST RE- 
CEIVBO A VERY 
HANDSOME COI^ 
LECTION OF OLD 
SHEFFIELD PLATE. 



* • scnassLGR • • 

^^<'>"* *"'^ intelligent ibiughl ^ven to all branchc* of our business. \^»tti*i\ work done 
with aititiic mullg in framing, Ijandiame prtienii to suii all ti»t». ^^ndring cfforii made lo 
pUatt our paironi. ^upplio gl' all kind* for fjr»gmpby. ^impte or eleguii ficiurn to 
me« ercry detiund. \^»tt<: «ssoiitncnt of mirrtri of the bwt quality. ^Jnrire tatiiliction a»- 
lured in out line gMing. J^euonablc prica tor the itii wfri (hat ctn be given. 

8cbuS9Ur Br08., 17 G""' Ave., S. F. 






We print "Personal Impressions 
and other good things. 



Thi Si « n L4 r ' T * r I Af C«mpAnv 
424 S«atoA4 St«<*i 
3- P. 



BOOKBINDING 



w 



'F. UNDERSTAND our craft, and execute with taste and ski//. We 

have been developing, since 1870, the following specialties: — 
Kinc Winding and Tooling in Gold, Desk Pads, Purses, Satchels, Camera 
Ca3C8, Jewel Ruxes. In fact all work in leather, Paper and Silk Coverings. 
Call and examine our examples of craft. 



N«r Kmrny Simm 



THUMLER & RUTHERFORD 

538 California S treet 
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Stands for Fine Pictures^ 
Grueby Pottery and Water Colors 



2j6 Post Street 

San Francisco 



Unique ff^edding Gifts may be found at 

w. K. ncKERrs 



Tht fo[tou-i«g Utter ufts written by a Japanese boy to a lady we tnow. The incident described h en- 
iinlylrue. Innoivay has this letter bftntouihedup.bitlisrendertd word/or ivord/romitieorigiHat.-i.o. 

Dear Friend; — In the morning when I was working on my business — umler a 
window that is just located for ihe street, I have heard so many sounds of whipping,] 
accompanied with enormous \'oices of animal. Boo, Boo, Boo — after Boo—a gnat] 
number of persons assembled near the place and the tracks of crowd invited me to atlenc' 
what shall be the accident. One cowboy, who was leading his bull with her calf, oil 
their way had come to a branch street, and the calf refusing to crijss it, run away off. 

In order to drive his animal back the boy whipped frequently; but the calf did not 
turn her mind to go. At last the boy took out his rope, lashed around the small 
animal's neck and began to pull it by the edge. The pity calf having rough rope anion); 
her throat, while it is increasing more pain, pull by pull, still she did not advance and 
fell down in the street. 

A quite aged gentleman, with a tine stovepipe on his head and com pass! onable face, 
came' out between the assemblage to the hoy^whispcred htm to give up such cruelty. 
But the poor beast could not distinguish her presei"\-er of this life ; on the conlrary, 
rushed upon the gentleman to hook him up. There was only a little space to escape 
the danger ; he scarcely got away, hut tumbled down on the ground flying away his hat. 
Then another fellow came out and tried to loose tlie rope from among the animal's neck. 
The ungrateful and awful being sprung upon again his back, and with her huge horns 
hooked his side and leg; but he also escaped the danger without no injury. 

Now, all persons could find out no best way how to drive them. Shortly after a 
kind man comins to the matter, he told to get a wagon and will carry the calf, then it 
it easy lo lead the mother; so the boy obeyed to his opinion, had called a carriage, took 
the calf in, and drove the horse with the bull together in sale. 



B. t. D*<ri> J. w. U>rb 

W. D. r«nnlmoic 




317-319 KEARNY ST. 

BETWEEN BUSH AND PINE 



Experimenting: with 
your eyes often costs 
dearly — we can save 
you from costly ex- 
periments by our 
knowledge, skill, ex- 
perience and advice. 
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California 
is a vast 
Playground 



LET'S PIJ y IN IT 



• OOPEN'i smastaI 3 1 
iUi V- ftouits 7 fti 



IT has more than 200 resorts, mineral springs, 
and camping retreats, representing every con- 
dition necessary for the successful pursuit of health, 
pleasure and recreation, from the highest to the 
humblest inclination or purse. . . . Apply to any 
agent for the following, or, if by mail, enclose a 
two-cent stamp for each : Fine Map Folder of 
California, Shasta Resorts, Resorts and Attractions 
on the Coast Line, Lake Tahoe, Yosemlte, (Jeysers 
and Lake County, California South of Tehachapi, 
Pacific Grove, Summer Outings, Del Monte 
Souvenir, Shasta and the Crags. :::::::: 




E. O. McCoKMICK 
Faiangtr Trtgii Mata^cr 



T. H. Goodman 

Gtmntl Paatwftr jigml 



^ Round the Comer 

22g Geary Street 

Bet. Stockton and Pswell 

It is but a short walk from the principal thea- 
ters to "the Sign of the Peacock"' (129 Geary 
Street). Once there the visitor cannot but be 
impressed with its beauty, originality and restful- 
ncss. It is a place long wanted in San Francisco, 
where delicious refreshments are served in a way 
to excite the palate of the epicure, and to meet 
the purse of the moderate. The ice-cream is per- 
fect, oysters are more than tempting, and all thmgs 
are so made and served that the most exacting 
can find no grounds for further demands. 

y. Graeff Kennedy &* Co. 

23g Geary Strttt 
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mESSRS. ELDER AND SHEPARD ANNOUNCE THAT 
THEY HAVE RENEWED THEIR STOCK OF MIS- 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS AND HAVE CONSIDERABLY 
INCREASED THE SELECTION OF WORKS ON SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS-MUSIC, ART, PHILOSOPHY, ETC— WITH MANY 
DEUGHTFUL LITTLE VOLUMES IN BELLES-LETTRES TO 
GRACE THE MORE SERIOUS COLLECTIONS. ATTENTION 
IS RESPECTFULLY DIRECTED TO THE SHELVES DE- 
VOTED TO: I 

.^ Critical and historical works on painting, architecture, and sculpture; 
biographies of artists; dictionaries; works on ceramics, furniture, and 
other subjects of collection. 

Ml Works on the history, theory, practice, and understanding of music, 
biographies of musicians; dictionaries. 

Phlln«nnhv ^ general collection with also those of special reference to 
metaphysical and ethical speculation. 

n 4.1 ID! And also Bibles, both text and teachers' editions, 
Devotional Books ' .r-c , 

I'rayer Books and Hymnals or the bpiscopal service, 

care^lly selected principally from the beautiful Oxford editions. 

rhpnn Rnnlr« ^^^ Humboldt Library of Science, some two hundred 
volumes in paper for 15 cents each; Special Libraries of 
reprints, being history, science, and fiction, substantially bound, for 50 cents a 
volume. Catalogue upon application. 

Children's Rooks ^^^ ^^^ books to please, and many to instruct the little 

ones. Fairy tales, of course, and stories, but also 
books on flowers and birds, animals and nature's wonders. 

Reference Books ^''^^*>"*"*'S> complete and abridged; Encyclopedias; 

volumes of Quotations, Synonyms, Readers' Hand- 

I books; Atlases. 
Japan, Art and Customs. Nature Literature. 
The Poets. Histories. Fiction. Current Literature. 



D. P. ELDER AND 
MORGAN SHEPARD, 

San Francisco. 



RAMON A 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 

OF HELEN JACKSON'S 

Famous Romance of Southern California 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION WRITTEN FOR THIS EDITION BY 

SUSAN COOLIDGE 




Illustrated Edition 

Wiih numerous full-page Photogravure 
Plates and Chapter Headings from pict- 
uretby Henry Sanduam. ivolumes. 
Medium 8vo. Cloth wrappers. Cloth 
box. J6.00. Three-quarters crushed 
Levant morocco, fis.oo. 



Special Limited Edition 

Of 500 copies on special hand^nudc 
paper, with water-mark. With duplicate 
illustrations on Japan p^>cr, and four 
water color illustrations. 2 volumes. 8vou 
Half morocco, gill top, ooze calf tides. 
215.00 ntl. 






LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, Publishers 

3f4 WASHINGTON STREET ■ • ■ BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ERSONAL IMPRESSIONS is a little magazine, simply done, to 
tell the truth about books and other matters. Published monthly 
at 238 Post Street, San Francisco, by Elder and Shepard. Annual 
subscription, 50 cents. Rates for advertisements may be had by ap- 
plication at the business office, 238 Post Street. Entered at the Post- 
office at San Francisco, Cal., as second-class matter, May 17, 1900^ 

The publishers will be gUd 10 have tubicribers tend them the addreuei of such of their fnctidi 
u would be bcerested in receiving aample copies. The magmne will be kdi to the tummcr uldreu 
Dt' nibacribert if nadGcacioii u given of the change. 
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HE shipment this month brings many rare and Interesting 
works. A copy of the beautiful ff^m. Morris Kelmscott 
Chaucer has already been reserved for a private collection ; 
as also a copy of the first folio of Ben Jonson and a rare 
old Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. It is especially rich 
in collectors' books: — Seymours New Readings, 11 volumes, 
1830; Puck on Pegasus, 1869; Comic Arithmetic, 1844; an original George 
Cruikshank drawing, are but a few. Some of the more standard library 
sets arc: 




HALt^M's Works. Murray's large type edition. 

U vols. Svo. 1854. Full morocco. |42.e0. 
Buxton Fokman's Skbllev. First edition. 

Presentation copy. 4 vols. Svo. 1876. Full 

morocco. ^7.50. 
MuuitE'B LiPB OP Shbridan. 2 vols. Svo. 

1325. Full calf, pi.it. 
Roger's Italy and Pobms. 2 vols, Bvo. 

1859-1860. Phites and vignettes. Full morocco. 

I25.D0. 
Dbrdv's Homer's luAD. S vols. Svo. 1864. 

Tree calt. $11.00. 
Mi'RPHv's Tacitcs. 2 vols. Royal Svo. Full 

Russia. 14.50. 
Sir Joshua Reynold's Litbrarv Works. 2 

vols. CrowaSvo. 1853. Full calf. ^.50, 
Shakes i-EARB. 8 vots. 8vo. 18.W. Luther- 

bourg, etc. Plates on India paper. Full mo- 
rocco. Nice slate. ^0.50. 



Sir Philip Sidnbv's Works. 3 vols. Svo. 
1725. Fullcali. (12.60. 

Macauljiv's England. S vols. Svo. 1851. 

Full Russia. ^.00, 
CoLERiDGs's Pobtical Works. 3 vols. Crown 

Svo. Pickering. 1814. Full calf. |4.50, 

MtLMAN's HisTORV OP Latin Christianitv. 
6 vob. Svo. 1854. Full levant, extra. f3&.00. 

Spensbr's Pobtical Works. 5 vols. 12mo. 
Bell and Daldy. Half morocco. t6.25. 

Birch's Ancient Pottery. 2 vols. 9vo. 1868. 
Full calf. J12.W. 

Camoen's Lusiads. Translated by Mkkle. 3 
vob. 12mo. 1807. Full calf. f4.50. 

Mitchell's Aristophanes. 2 vols. Svo. 1820. 
Full calf. fU.50. 

ShaftbsburVs Char ACTBR 1ST ics. 8 vols. Svot 
Baskerville's fine edition. Full oM. |lfi.OO. 



D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard 

Bookmen: ij8 Poit St., Sam Psakciko, 
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IHERE are few sections of tlie Union, outside of the two or three recog- 
nized literary centers, which have contributed as much to the literature of 
the nation as has Caliibmia. This &ct, coupled with the inspiration of 
the scenery and a cert^n freedom from conventional restraints character- 
istic of the people of the Pacific Slope has led to the hope in many minds 
that here may develop an art spirit of unusual virility and a literature of 
large significance in our national life. This anticipation may be only an 
evidence of provincial pride, or it may be a true prophecy which could 
only be made by one who knows and loves this El Dorado, with its snow- 
crested Sierras, its sagebrush plains, its forests of Sequoia and pine, its 
fertile valleys and hill slopes, and its bleak coast line. In no other part 
of this continent can be found such divereity of climate and scenery 
within such narrow bounds. In no other region can be found such a uniformly temperate 
climate. About San Frandsco Bay the weather is cool enough throughout the year t6 
make work a joy, but there are few days when the thermometer fells below the freezing 
jxiint. To these lavoring elements of inspiring scenery and exhilarating climate may m 
added a picturesque background of Spanish history and a vista across the water to the 
Orient, with its mighty potentiality for good or evil. Surely here, if anywhere, can develop 
a literature which is individual and vital, yet universal in its interest and sigTii6cance. 

With such hopes in mind, it is of interest to look about us now and then to see what 
is being accomplished here in the field of letters. The atmosphere of Edward Roland 
Sill and of Charles Warren Stoddard is a good one for literary workers to breathe. It is 
a good standard of work for others to strive to attain and to transcend. Their influence is 
still a potent one in our midst, although they are no longer here. But Joaquin Miller still 
lives upon the Heights and sings his songs. He is a poet with whom posterity will have 
to reckon. To be sure, he has done some poor work (and who has not ?) but, at his best, 
there is a spontaneous, singing quality, a directness and an inspiration about his work that 
should put to shame the labored, heartless verselets of many a writer of the day who enjoys 
the distinction of seeing his productions in eminendy respectable magazines. It has the 
impetuosity of Byron, and at times the rhythmic fluency of Swinburne. Nor has Miller 
ended his best work if a rec«nt powerful poem on the Boers be a criterion. He has lately 
been visiting at the Los Angeles home of another California writer of unusual power — 
Charles F. Lummis. 

Mr. Lummis, in his own special field, has dominated the West. He is an authority on 
Spanish America and the Indians of the Southwest. He loves these people with all the 
zeal of his enthusiastic nature, and has made them live in stories and narrabves. His 
editorials on current events in The Land of Sunshine have had an individuality so 
marked that they stand alone in American journalism. They are distinguished by a crisp- 
ness, a fearlessness in praise or denunciation, a freshness of thought, which m'ike them 
both entertaining and influential. In spite of his busy life of letters, he has found time 
during the past year lo build a home, largely with his own hands, which is as individual aa 
its maker. It is a massive stone structure built in the Spanish mission style (not like the 
plaster stucco imitations which go under that name), and shaped by hand, even to the 
minutest det^, making it a complete expression of the life and thought of its occupant, as 
every home should be. 

Upon his beautiful r%nch near Martinez lives John Muir, known and loved by every 
tnie lover of nature for his writings about the wild things of the West. He is a prophet of 
nature — a veritable child ot the good earth mother — and has gone through life not merely 
with his eyes open, but also with a heart full of loving kindness for all iliat lives and is fair. 
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He speaks wiih authority of the mountains, the glaciers, the trees and flowera, and the 
spirit of enthusiasm in his work is contagious. No Califomian should consider his educa- 
Don complete until he had read The Mountains of California, nor, for that matter, should 
any American. 

Even a brief summary of current literary work in California would be incomplete 
without mention of the writings of President Jordan. Although his reputation has been 
larger as a sdentist than as a man of letters, his recent volumes of essays and stories for 
children show him to be possessed of no small power as a writer. The position of influ- 
ence which he has achiev«t by his lectures throughout the West will thus be supplemented 
and rendered permanent. He is a power in whatever fidd he enters, and tus influence has 
ever been in the direction of sane and sober manhood. 

It seems a piece of peculiar good fortune to California that the author of The Life of 
Alexander the Great, recendy published in The Century, should lia\'e been chosen as 
president of the State University. The influence of Greek culture will be one of the most 
important factors in the art which I fondly believe we are dcstinedto produce here, and, com- 
bined with the spirit of modem science which is uppermost in the thought of President 
Jordan, will help toward a well-rounded development. But it is not enough that President 
Wheeler should impress Greek culture on the West; it is also essential that the West 
should impress its spirit, its ideals, and its destiny upon him before he is to be classed as a 
California writer. 

I cannot close this sketch without mention of two sober women among our writers — 
Emma Frances Dawson and Ina Coolbrith, Miss Dawson has been compared with Poe in 
her portrayal of weird and gruesome episodes, while Miss Coolbrith has wrinen poems, 
which, for their music, their plaintive tenderness, and their sincerity, will stand as a perma- 
nent contribution to our literature. Mr. George Henschel, the English composer, has 
recently set one of her songs to music, and, although the words are ^miliar to many 
readra?, it cannot be amiss to repeat them here: 



I 



NO MORE. 

Nay, llien, what con be done 
When love is flown, 

When love has passed away? 

Sit in the twilight gray. 
Thinking how near he was. 
Thinking how dear he was, 

1\iW. he is no more to-day t 

How can the day be fair. 
Love may not share? 

How days go by. 
Hearing no fond words «aid. 
With no dear kisses shed— 
O, how can love be dead, 

And yet not I ? 



There is no influence so potent for the realization of our dreams as feiith. Therefore, 
it is necessary for those who wish to see upon this Coast a great wave of creative aciivity in 
art and letters to believe that such is imminent, and to do whatever hes in their power to 
bring it to pass. It is not suflicient that the inspiration be furnished here for original work. 
It is equally essential tliat a spirit of loyalty be engendered among our people which will 
make them support that which is worthy of encouragement. Edwin Markham worked in 
Oakland for many years without the possibility of earning his salt by his pen. Suddenly 
he was discovered, and the East opened its arms to receive him. What we need here is 
more determination to foster all that makes for a higher culture, a deeper spirituality, and 
a truer ideal — more independence and self-reliance in recognizing these when they are 
de\-eIoped in our midet, and more steadfastness in supporting thEm and making possible 
thdr growth to the fulness of their prime. chakles kili^li^r. 
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The Religion of Democracy. 

|T IS not often thai one gets inspiration from the pre&ce of a book, but it 
is impossible to read even so much of Mr. Charles Ferguson's The 
Religion of Democracy without an innen'ation of the muscles which will 
increase with every page. It is unthinkable that a great war should not 
have inked some pens with thought-filled striking words. Tlie pause of 
triumph has brought a debris of doubts, the threads of tendency are 
gnarled about us, what shall the nation do ? Most hesitate, some cry out 
in rancorous bitterness, others behold a private gain and seek to make 
iheir fellows allies of their selfishness. But everywhere is questioning. 
And in it all one writes: "The spirit o( the age is saying to its children: 
Have faith." That is the theme of the book. It sounds much like the 
cant of the churches, but " Democracy cannot make terms with any kind 
of spiritual monopoly." Mr. Ferguson calls men to believe in a living not a merely historical 
God. Have faitli — such faith as Moses had when coming from the mountain he was not 
sure tliat he had talked with God— the faith that speaks not by authority as do the scribes, 
Tliey who have certainty must harden to be what they are, but all things come to him 
who harbors forehanded expectancy. It is a wholesome note — a clarion which calls men to 
behold the laj^er God and feel the thrill of an eternity in time which passes now. " The 
religious trusts are bankrupt and the caste of goodness and truth is ripe for dissolution." 
It is because the world is more faithful to the things of God than the churches and does not 
hide its talents in a napkin. The spirit has found itself at home witli men and most at home 
where men most love and Uve their homely human love. This is democracy. Its creed is the 
kingdom of God is witliin you. Its worship consists in the concurrence of " the most forceful 
and effective persons in society to die ends of beauty and justice. " It believes that "God 
is not caught in his own body" — that all that is is good — that the real life of man is good. 
The Religion of Democracy is a glorious religion — the religion in which most men worship 
tO'day but tell not of it to tlieir kin because il comes by lining, not by speech. It is a 
thinker's religion — a religion in which all the facts of life are equally religious — a live man's 
£uih and not an imitator's. This tittle book is well named A Manual of Devotion. It is 
the work of a Plutarch or of an Epictetus for our present day philosophy — but most of all 
of a deeply religious man. Its author has riddles to perplex many an EcUpus. His style 
is indeed an enthusiastic prose full of unexpected insigho and flashes of epigrammatic fire 
which kindle where they fall. I am not sure that I may say of all of it, with Schopenhauer: 
Here is a book such as the Deity delights to read, but 1 am confident that much of it will 
pass the highest judges. B. c. M. 

When We Dead Awaken. 

]T WAS Ibsen's abandonment of the epopee and the historical drama for 
the social and psychologic play that marked the dawn of modernity in 
dramatic literature. The hdiacal risings of such others as Sudermann, 
Hauptmann, Maeterlinck, Shaw, served only to make his primacy more 
pronounced, for his achievements — within their own laws — surpa^ed the 
achievements of his rivals and imitators. He anticipated tendendes and 
was to realism on the stage what Flaubert was to realism in fiction. 

But having demolished the barriers of convention in a spirit of revolt 
against clasiicism and its traditions, he strode out into the Realm of the 
Real as into a pathless waste. He did not linger to reclaim, to fertilize, 
to beautify, but nislietl headlong into the unexplored regions of the 
|»eudo-real, where be has found many strange things to play with. 
His own ihitsi for praise has been ser^■ed by an hysterica! horde of admirers, but his 
muse has t>een lured too lar from the Pierian fount, and now, with her parched lips, she 
sings nor sweetly nor well. She is bedraggled, emaciated, diseased. She has suffered pain 
ana privation, for which he can offer no anodyne. For her delectation he has digged up 
hombic crcRtHra from life's quagmire— aerpents of society. Out of the chamel of his 
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mind he has raised ghosts to startle her. It only remains for him now lo conjure up some^ 
sliape even more disgusting^ — a basilisk, perchance, gazing upon which she shall die. 

Ibsen's most recendy published play, When We Dead Awaken, is ndther a valua- 
ble contribution lo literature nor a worthy example of the author's genius. It deals with I 
persons of unhealthy temperamejits. It upholds vice. Hence it is unwholesome and] 
immoral. The play is not typical of the newer impulse in dramatic writing. U exceeds 
the purposes of mere naturalism. It is extreme. It is vivisection or rather a post-mortem I 
without demonstration. It reveals nothings at least, notliing real. It carries witli it nol 
[-conviction, and makes no subjective appeal. As an isolate example of the modem drama 1 
[it is suggestive, but its interest (it would be improper to say its charm) is insidious rathef J 
'than attractive. The art of it is immense, albeit pervert. It is interesting as a study iftj 
the same way that a cadaver is interesting. 

The characters are misshapen and unnatural, but they are symmetrical in thdr de* 
Iformity, true in their ^Jsity. As Ibsen conceives them, so they must have felt, acted, 
[thought: but he never makes one's self say r " Thus /feel." " So / think, also." 

Maia, the young wife, chafing for Jreedom, is the one human being in the play; her 
^emancipation, "the working out of her destiny," the single psychologic process of signifi- 
Icance, It is the oldest theme of the new school, but in this instance it is crudely treated, 
[its carrying out to her submission to the bestial bear-hunlcr, Ulfheini, who smells of blood, 
lyet has not a drop of it in his veins, b not convincing, nor even plausible, and, conse- 
quently, abortive. 

Professor Rubek is a fitting foil for the Unknown Lady and the relation of their tmsane 

infatuation, visionary on the one side, frenetic on the other, is like a clinical expodlion. 

The first plays of Ibsen's second manner were vital and valuable, but latterly he seems 

I to cater only to morbid appetites. When We Dead Awaken is saturated with sym- 

Lbotism, and a second reading is absolutely necessary to an understanding of its intent, but 

■instead of reading it twice it were iax belter not to read it at all. porter garnetT. 




George Meredith: Some Characteristics. 

JT WOULD seem that if we could unravel Mr. LeGallicnne for ten years wej 
might find that rather rare thing — a critic with the gift of seeing and tlien 
telling. He tells us that it was all done years ago when he was young, 
and we, wearily recalling his pursuit of the petticoat, bis gilt girls and his 
latest would-be Sunday-school book, want to go back with him. 

People who read Meredith usually make the mistake of trying to ex- 
plain the deed. Mr. Le GaJlienne promptly admits that they are nascilitr 
nonjil. But he at once cleverly and shrewdly goes on to prove a thousand , 
sweet and wise reasons by the dearest of quotings. Quotings that make i 
the Meredith lover hug himself with delight al bits that he hasforoncgrosi! 
moment forgotten, and such as to cause the outermost Philistine to think'] 
there must be something in this jagged jeweler of monstrous technique, l] 
If there can be such a thing as synthetic analysis, it is here. There is a crisp pre|] 
cision, almost mathematical in chapters which uke up and deal honestly and sanely witlU 
certain clear whys and why nots of the dim Master. Mr. Le Gallienne, ten yeare ago,*! 
modestly disclaims rashness in making any finahtie;:, but it is very certain that he lighten ' 
J and enlightens his subject. To one that already knows why he is a Meredithiac it is like , 
long, wholesome, friendly talk, punctuated by reasonably loving enthusiasm. To one 
wants to know or will be led by lair dealing, the book promises a secure guiding, wit 
abundant samples. 

At its close, naturally, Mr. Le Galhenne has grown old, and, like the rest of us, has 

I had to see Mr. Meredith in his later willfulness, and, like us, has looked upon it with a 

[sorrow that not even The Amasing Marriage caa console. But of Meredith's glorious 

prime no one has written with a hand at once so firm, so temperate to the task, so modatly 

confident At times, and in spots not to bi apart, in wridng of the old Master, his 

critic becomes all at once almost a young master. Dorothea mooke. 
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G«ology and Character. 

DO not know whether the study of geology tends to produce a singularly 
beautiful type of character, or whether men of this type o( character take 
easily to the study of this particular science. There are many who have 
felt the personalities of Agazzis, Dana, and LeConte who will be inclined 
to accept both hypotheses. For these three names, enunent among 
American geologists, must each of them recall certain common traits which 
belong to three very different men; a high wisdom and intellectual power, 
combined with a touching childlikeness and innocence of cliaracter, and 
a profound reverence for the creation and the Creator. Apparent dis- 
crepancies between new knowledge and ancient laith have interested them, 
but troubled them not at all. These verses might truthfully have been 
written of either one of them: 



And Nature, the old nurse, took 
Tlie diild upon her knee. 

Saying- " Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee," 

" Come wander with me," she said, 
" Info regions yet untrod: 

And read what is siill unread 
In the manuscripts of God." 



And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, tht; dear old nurse. 

Who sang W him night and day 
Ttie rhymes of the Universe. 

And whenever tlie way seemed long. 

And his heart began to fall, 
She would sing a more wonderful song, 

Or tell a more marvelous tale. 



So she keeps him still a child. 
And will not let him go. 

• • • • 

If, however, there is some subtle law which connects geology with character, it is 
certainly not uniform in its operation. There are geologists and geologists. 

Everyone who knew him, and especially every pupil of his, will be thankful for 

Ti^ Life of James Dwigkt Dana, and tiiose who knew him not will be thankful for the, 

[revelation of a rare and inspiring character. Not all his students learned much geology I 

[under his wonderful teaching, but none came away from his lecture-room, or parted with' 

'him after a lesson in lield geolt^y, without feeling that it was good to have been in Ihej 

i|)Iace. Those who could not appreciate the intellectual force were touched by the moral] 

elevation. It was of course in the field work that the ordinary student got nearest to him. 

The friendly gravity with which he considered every ignorant question and suggestion, the! 

unfdgned interest with which he examined every worthless bit of rock which was brought I 

Ito him, as if he might learn something from his foolish pupils, were very endearing, and , 

julded to the self-respect of the enquirer. And this humble attitude was profitable; for hej 

often learned much from those who knew nothing. 

It was bard for those, who in the days of their vigorous youth, tried to keep up with 
that wiry figure, as he swifdy trotted across the country around New Haven, to beliei'e that ' 
he was a man of very delicate physical constitution and that he was an invalid during large 
parts of his life. TTie reader of this record of work has the same difficulty. The physiral 
energy which made him tire out the athlete was an indication of the intellectual energy] 
which enabled him to do such a prodigious amount of work. Never was talent more faidi-'^ 
hiUy and profitably employed. 

Dana's great fame was never a pride nor a burden to him. He simply ignored it. 
It did not matter to him whether a discovery was his own or not. What he wanted waq i 
Lthe Irutl). He was always ready to abandon one hypothesis for another that seemed more 
lible. His popular reputation, as distinguished from his reputation among scientific men, 
'rested largely upon his work in corals and coral islands. 1 understand that Mr, Alexander 
Agazzis. by punching holes in some of these islands, has seriously damaged Dana's theory 
concerning their origin. Such a fact, if it be a fact, would have given Dana great joy. 
His theory was dear to him, not because Jt was his, but because it seemed to him probabljr 
tnic. He would have been glad to find one that seemed to him to appro xi- 
EDate more nearly to the truth, and it would have cost him no pain to abandon his own. 
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A Word About Photographers. 

VEN in this country, where new ideas are taken up eagerly and utilized 
rapidly, unhampered by the stagnating influence of old traditions, the Tax:! 
tliat the photographic camera is more than a mere mechanical contrivance, 
lliat it actually has become an instrument for the obtaining of results uf 
true artistic value, is only gradually being recognized. This is chiefly due 
to the conservatism of the aver^^ professional photographer, whose 
authoritative and dictatorial statements undoubtedly exercise a certain 
influence on the public taste. The man who for a good many years has 
been making photographs lor a living, knows, of course, what a photo- 
graph ought to be, and he does not realize that with the vast improvement 
ot his implements other and wider possibilities have been laid into his 
hands. Just as it was ten years ago, he is to-day satisfied with obtaining 
a sharp negative (the merest tyro in photography can do that nitliout any difficulty), tliat 
IS to be touched up until e\'ery trace of individuality has been removed, and by printing on 
a medium that will bring out as much detail as possible. To embellish the finished picture 
he will put under it in big letters " Tridium Process," or " Paris Panel." or some similar 
nonsensical term, or he may make of his otherwise good print a "bas-relief." which, to 
him, designates the acme of pCTfection, but which, to the uneducated mind of an ordinary 
mortal, has no greater artistic value than the ginger-cakes "mother used to make." He 
cannot conceive why now something more should be required of him than a good mechanical 
training; why it should be necessary for him to study seriously the masters of painting, lo 
train his eye constandy, to develop a faculty of selection, an ability of massing light and 
shade, of composing lines simply and efiectively, and that his camera-made picture must 
be judged according to the same standard as those made with brush and pencil. 

Tliis high view of photography was not taken by the man who has made the produc- 
tion of pictures with the camera his business, but rather by his harmless and dangerous 
rivals, the "amateurs," When the technical dtfliculties of making photographs had been 
reduced to a minimum, they stepped forward, realizing that their time had come. Unhin- 
dered by die cobwebs of tradition, with very little reverence for the stale doctrines of their 
teachers, they boldly went to work. They were at liberty to make pictures after their 
own ideas; it did not matter if the public approved or did not approve of the results. 
With refreshii^ enthusiasm tliey tried the most impossible, and, using thousands of plates 
and films, they gradually learned the limitations and possibilities of their camera. Then 
they began to nianage their experiments in a more systematic way and worked earnestly for 
a definite aim. They are not as easily satisfied as their " masters." In their landscape 
work they not only endeavor to produce a well-composed picture, but also strive to register 
the subde and elusive efiects of atmosphere and light. In portrBits they are not satisfied to 
make pood likenesses alone; they aim to perpetuate something of the soul and individuality 
of their sitter. By thus making pictures which have a certain aflfinity to the studies of tlie 
painter, they have done much to advance photogiaphy and to instruct the public about the 
pcoubiUties of the camera. 

In no country are amateur photographere more numerous than in California; the even 
climate and tlie ideal atmospheric conditions make the " I^nd of Sunshine" a veritable 
paradise for the cam era- hi end. With their undaunted enthusiasm and their foolish and 
good ideas, they will keep things going and prevent their professional brethren from tailing 
asleep, and these, instead of looking down upon them because they arc "only amateurs," 
OUf^t to profit by them and study their tailures and successes seriously. Then the time 
itttjr come soon when "profesional" and "artistic" photography wiU not be as incom- 
patible terms as they now seem to be, And who knows ? It may be California's good 
fortune to live up to what a misguided patriotic chronicler ("Lloyd, Lights and Shadti 
tn San Francisco," 1876), said atK>ut thisdty twenty-five years ago: "San Francisco has 
led in the art of photography; her photographic artists have not only been progressive 
as to excellence of workmanship, but also inventive, and nowhere has greater excellence 
in photogr^hy been readied llian here." ARNOLD gentue. 
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Some Remarks by 



'Jay" the Dog upon the Pleasm-es and Importance 
of Tail- wagging. 




lOGS are the closest friends of children and men. Children come first 
for a dog's love, because of their vmderstanding, and because dogs and 
children can but poorly tell of all that is in their hearts ; dogs ha\'e no 
wordsAnd children but ^n«. The " Boy" has asked me to tell of some 
adventure in my life, but when I come to put the words down, I seem to 
think of no adventure which I care to speak of — for t am full ot more 
serious matters — besides, to tell of any of my great doings would take too 
much time. I do not want you to think that ray life has been u-ichout 
strange and wonderful doings, that is not so, for it is crowded every 
day with many things wordi telling, but I feel more like first letting 
them know of a Dog's nature, his thoughts, pleasures and feelings, 1 
will do this, and some day I will speak of my "Great fight with 
Ugly-mug," or my "Long watch at the Door," or "How 1 saved Boy," or "The 
Terrible Cat Killing, '' (I was i/ooii wild when I got into the last, so my good side 
shames me now.) These are a few of many adventures 1 have had. If the diildren 
really want me to, I will tell of any one, or all sometime. To-day I hear the wind 
blowing from the dear south into the tree tops, the flies are making a singing sound, 
the sun is hot in spots on the ground, and many heavy smells come to my nose, 
each one with tempting colors — I sniff, and sniff and wish to shake myself hard and 
sharp to drop the laziness off me. and go to seek adventures not to lell of them. To-day 
is a great tail-w^;ging time, so I must tell of the great pleasure 1 have in it, and it may be 
when I get started on that subject I will speak of nothing else. 1 have a splendid tail (or 
wa^lging purposes and it is a constant joy and satisfaction to me. First — in the order of 
good waggings — is the "Wag of deep love" for your Boy or Man friend— of course it is full 
of differences according to the time or place, or Dog, but in the main it is the same, and love 
is love wherever the p&ce be; so. the wag is slow and sure from side to side and half way 
in the 2xr, never tight nor rigid, it goes with ears neither back nor forward too far and 
the eye lightis soft and appealing. Second — comes the " Great joy wag." Thb is begun 
with yaps, barks, whines away down in the throat, then jumps, runs, and licking of the 
hands, with violent wags every which way, all at once and well mixed up together; when 
you get a little setded down and sure the Master is there, well, happy and loving you, you 
Irot behind and smell his heel once in awhile, lick his hand to make him look at you — Uien 
the last of the "joy wag" is to Iwist your body into a crook, as crooked as possible and 
wag sideways, stifl", and with little contented jerks — this is the dearest wag of all, a good 
dog loves it most, though it may not be so important as "deep love," but it is felt all 
over the body and into tl)eheart(dogswith bad dispositions cannot wag this way). Third — 
is the "Wag of alertness, " and is used on many different occasions, but always when the 
mind is awake, keen and watchful. This wag is somewhat hard to describe, for it is purely 
' 'dog' ' and needs understanding more than words to show what it means but you can easily 
tell it, and know right well wliat it is. The wag may be seen when I am at a rat hole and 
is wagged to show that I know you are there and that 1 like you, but I do not want to be 
disturbed, or when ! want to get after "Jerry," the cat, but don't dare, or when I see 
a stranger dog, that may be either friend or foe. To do this wag properly you must draw 
your tail as high up as possible, keeping it very stiff, then wag short and sharp, being 
careful to have it equal on each side, for if it should become one-sided you wiB loose grip of 
yourself and appear undignified as well ; the ears should be thrust sharply forward and never 
budged until things are settled, or the strain is no longer necessary. Fourth — The ' ' Dream 
wag. " This one may not seem vwy important in Ae way of general wags nor am 1 sure 
it should be fourth on the Ust, but it is to me very strange and interesting, leaving a great 
impression on my awakened mind. I carry a misty memory of it about witli ine when I 
am not very busy and on moonlight nights. There may be natural reasons for the ' ' dream 
wag," as for instance, a fiy on the ear where the hair is thin, too much heat from the fire, 
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or 3 flea in the middle ol your back, but /think it is caused by going into another world 
where wags change their methods, and dogs speak with men's words. "Boy" says my i 
•■dream wag" is queer and makes him afraid, and thai 1 give hitchy jerk* at the verj- ene 
of my tail seven limes, my jaws jerk and twitch, and my whine sounds (ar off in a distant 
dog. I sometimea remember my dream; it is mixed, pain, pleasure and sirangem.'ss. Ii 
could tell you a dog dream if 1 had time- Fifth — next comes the "Scratching wag.'M 
I might have left this one out, for some people will think it is not important, but it hail 
always seemed to me, that to get a pleasure without hurting anyone else or injuring your^j 
self was perfectly right, and scratching your back hurts no one and gives you great happinc 
The wag that goes along with this is almost any wag you want to make use of, vane 
according to the goodness or poorness of the scratching. I find that under the barn or 
can enjoy a fine continuous scratch in peace and quiet, if only the floor is neither too higltl 
nor too low and there are no green-eyed cats looking on — then there is a pleasant mystery 
and uncertainty about it all, and considerable satisfaction in knowing that no one sees how 
much fun you are having, or thinks you are a weak character because your wags arc so 
mixed up with growls. All that 1 have Cold you has been of the happy side of a dog's 
life, that is so (ar as his lail is concerned, and I am loath to say anything of the sixth wag 
which expresses all sorrow — ^but it may be my words will sink deep into the heart of some boy, 
50 deep that he will never stand still unrebelling, when he sees a "fear wag." A dog's 
joy is all blotted out by cruelty and abuse, and he is never the same again, having once been 
"cowed." Think of a tail wagging when he crawls along on his belly, twisting anc 
squirming in trembling terror, witii eyes full of fear and prayer. What would i _ 
smiie upon your lips be, if terror — a panic — filled your heart, and your body drew together 
to receive a blow f When / see that sight I get the blood fury and fear that some day t 
shall do terrible things to the coward of cowards, the low Man, who uses his mind and 
strength to flood a dumb creature's life witli fear, and makes a tail to wag in cringing terror, 
when it should only be wagged for love, joy and keen thinking. — ~~- — I have now 
told you of the six great waggings and nothing else, because they seemed to me so 
importanL Of course the tail is used in difTerent ways by ditTerent dogs (but look out lor 
the dog that never wags, or has no tail; wags and smiles make the heart kind). Barks, 
growls, yelps and whines express a g^eat deal, but I would give them all up rather thaa ] 
the five joyful wagg^ngs. If the children want to know more about a dog's life, why 
he howls at the moon, growls in his sleep, loves to chase cats, kales some people, loves 
children — or anything of dog's kjiowledge about dogs — let them write to me. Now, the sun 
is soft and warm, the flies ang with their wings, streaks of blue smell come out of the wood, 
and over the fields. I am going to see what I may find. Wag joyfully ! good-by. Wag 
joyfully ! good-by. morgan shepard. 



PRIZES. 



We are going to give four books to four children; this ia how: 

To the little girl from If to 18 years old who sends ua the best story. 
To the little girl from 7 to 10 years old who sends us the best story. 
To the boy from 9 to 11 who sends us the best story. 
To the boy from 12 to 14 who sends us (he best story. 

The story shall be judged by a man who likes boys and girls and knows how they feel 
nd think. The stories must be sent to us by August 1st, and the best four shall be pub- 
lished in this paper. Tlie books we give shall be g<^ ones, and costing no more than J2.00 
each. The children who don't win a prize must all know chat we are ver^' much obliged, 
and that we will keep the stories they wrote among the things we love most. 
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Notes. 

AST year the publication of Gulland'a Chinese Porcelain supplied what 
was greatly needed by colleclora and students of ceramics — a condensed 
but complete volume of information on that subject. Nevertheless, it had 
been possible to secure assistance without it, as the field had often, though 
inadequately, been treated in various general works, but of another Eastern 
art, and one of great beauty and fascinating interest there has thus far 
been absolutely no attempt at a comprehensive work. The announce- 
ment, therefore, of a forthcoming book. Dn>n/a/^M^f, byJohnKimberley 
Mumford, is of special interest, and if it proves to be as thorough and 
complete a study as that of Culland it will be most thankfully received. 
As yet we have Information only that it is to be a large octavo volume, 
with thirty illustrations, sixteen of them colored, and is to cost about $5. 



Prophels of the Nineteenth Century — Carlvle, Ruskin, and Tolstoy — by Mary 
Alden Ward, is a little volume of three biographical essays, giving not only pleasant 
glimpses of their lives, but also effective summaries of the ideas to which these earnest men 
devoted themselves. With the one the gospel ol werk^ ' ' If you have anything to do, DO 
IT; ' ' with the other the gospel of beauty, and with the third the gospel of love, the three 
blending in the harmony of their ideals into the great burden of honesty, sincerity in all 
expression. 

Following the teaching of the prophets just mentioned, in this age of imitations and 
substitutes, ol paper with machine-made deckle, one receives with keenest pleasure an 
exception to the general rule, a volume of simple excellence and honest materials. And 
this we have in the one before us. with its genuine paper, thick, solid boards, and substantial 
buckram covering, enriched by its mitered gold design. The edition is limited to three 
hundred copies, but it would not matter were there many times that number were they all 
as carel'ully printed — we feel they must have been from type direct, although we are not 
told so — and as genuinely done. The book is entitled Sonnets and Madrigals of 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, rendered into English verse by William Wells Newell, but. in 
reality, it is something more and yet something less than this. Something more, inasmuch 
as it is also an estimate of Michelangelo as a poet, the introduction being a carefully con- 
ceived essay of appreciation, and the notes rather elaborate discussions of the poems in 
detail; yet something less, inasmuch as it is only a selection of the sonnets that is gl\'en. 

A comparison of Mr. Newell's translation with the classic rendering of John Adding- 
ton Symonds will doubdess be of interest. We select the first sonnet, following; 



TniiilBUoii at WUlMm Weill SeweU. 

From heaven he came, and clothed in mortal clay, 
Traversed the vengeful and the chastening woes. 
Living, again toward height eternal rose. 
For us to win the light oi saving day; 
Resplendent star, whose undeserved ray 
Made glorj' in the nest where I had birth; 
Whose recompense not all a stainid earth, 
But Thou his Maker, Thou alone couidst pay. 
Dante I mean, and that unfair return 
Endured from a community ingrate. 
That only lo the )u3l awardelh scorn; 
Would I were he ! To equal fortune bora, 
For his pure virtue, for his exile stern. 
I would resign earth's happiest estate. 



Ti*a*UUm of Joha AddlogtiM Symoodi. 

From heaven his spirit came, and, robed in clay. 
The reahns of justice and of mercy trod: 
Then rose a living man to gaze on God. 
That he might make the truth as clear as day. 
For that pure star, that brightened with his lay 
Tlie undeserving nest where I was bom. 
The whole wide world would bea prue to scorn; 
None but his Maker can due guerdon pay. 
1 speak of Dante, whose high work remains 
Unknown, unhonoured by that thankless brood. 
Who only to just men deny their wage. 
Were I but he! Bom for like lingering pains, 
Against his exile coupled witli his good 
I'd gladly change the world's best heritage ! 



PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS BIBUOGRAPHY. G 

A very dunning edition of John Addington Symonds* translation of Tht Sonnets of 
MUhelangtto is lo be had in The Old World Series, published by Thomas B. Mosher, 
Portiand. Maine. For some years past Mr. Mosher has been producing books of the most 
exquisite beauty, remaining tnie always to the highest ideal of classic simplicity in his 
tjrpographic art; and that notwithstanding the popular success of molr^ silk and flexible oozq 
leather of a blatant press in the East. All of his books are printed direct from the type, 
the paper is hand-made, and the binding exquisite, though often, unfortunately, lacking the 
substantial quality of which such art is worthy. His list now includes a goodly number of 
works in belles-lettres, and their selection seems to have been guided by an almost unerring 
judgment. D. p. E. 

REVIEWS. 



GsoBCE Mekedith, Sohb Chasactkristics. 

By Richard S. Gallienne. John Lane, fl-60. 
The Religion op Dhmocracv. By Charles 

FerG:uson. Elder and Shepard. fd.SD. 
The Prose of Edward Rowland Sill. 

Houghton. Mifflin & Co. fl.25. 
When We Dead Awaken. By Henrik Ibsen. 

H. S. Stone & Co. JI.26. 

II 



Life op James Owicht Dana. By D. C. CD* 

man. Harper S: Bros. |2.6D. 
Sonnets op Mickelancblo— Translated by 

W. W. Newell. Houghton. ^2.50 net. 
Sonnets op Michelangelo— Translated by 

J. A. Sj-monds. T. B. Mosher. |1-00 net. 
Prophets op the Ninktbknth Centurv. By 

M.A.Ward. Uttle. Brown & Co. |0.T5. 



The Publishers' Bulletin. 



IMPORTANT NEW FICTION 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 



A DREAM OF A THRONE 

Tbc5tory of 1 Hriidnk.vi'ali. Br Chapi-U P- CHBitu^ liJiufiaivd b^ H»ry Itaabtm, iiDiA.fr,fo. 

*'A *im| draniHc iiory af % rvYoli t^tinii ibe MciicAit Rcpublir, led by % dnetDdgiti of one q| 

Ibc A vice klofi. A Add Mtbcrto very Uiilc cDlii'iied ia caTrrrd. , . . A pvwctlu] alarr v< inr 

■a4 1v*c. with roBituil|r chan^nf m^eincni, iirani colafi And ■iriktBi cfcdi." — fki\aA<\phia Strtk 

EMPRESS OCTAVIA 

A ftOAAUfa of the Cmin of Ntro, Bf Wilhilh Waj-uj-th- Trtii«t«ted bj UaK« J, lirTOtD^ 

" Vividly (old. Tb« ih< chknciin of N-uik, Pffonkot ind K*cr^ athtt btiiorinl ft^mrca arc 
dtacribed «■ bclpr nviit dilh'^nr fron ofbrr cvnccpfioai af then w^^l srU^ t4i Lmrmr ta tkt ftd- 
itig"^rHltaJtIp/ito Timitl, 

TALES FOR CHRISTMAS AND OTHER SEASONS 

■y FHAwcnii CorrvK- TnmlitcJ By Uyria LmHOPA Johrs. i6itie- |i.cc, 
7^«iff latithf Ctfftt *tt Hfb *t,uti U E*iUikftf ikrptMt timt. 

" Dtinlj 'nd ^cUghiljl iioitrt.'^FbittJ'lfltl* Sfih yH^J<». 

** DlnlDctloD It tbf n«fh orckt tmhar'i work an crtry |ri|c- - - - Tb< UaailAtlDn Bu bcCb 
iacif <lD»tt"— HlKJlT AUSTIN Cu^PP. ii th* 8"t*» Jdjf'ltn*- 



LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 



Publishers, 



254 Washington Street, Boston 
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Mr. Mosher's Latest Issues 



ELDER A<«i> SHEPARD 

AGENTS FOR CALII'OBtllA 



I. 



KPXNTH OLD WaVLD EDTTIOM- 

RUBAIYXt of OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Rchdord Inio En^tiih vme b; Edward FifiGenld*. 
915 copict on Van Gc|i« p*?^* fi^oo ntt^ 

lOOcopioonJipti vellum (nuiubcTcdJ, $^.%Q nel> 

II. 

OUR LADY'S TUMBLER. 

A Twelfth Ccnniry ieftni 6oat out of Old FnncJi 
Into Engliih by Philip H. Wiclut«d. 
450 topia on Van Geldcr paper, . 1 1.00 net. 
JO copia on Japan veJLucn (numbcKiJ), ji.oo act. 

in. 

PRIMAVERA: POEMS BY FOUR 
AUTHORS. 

Wilh fiTcfbcc by John Addinglon Syitiandt^ 

4)0 copin Drx^FDuinr KdmKott pjpcFp $i,oij nel- 

^o fDpia on Jafun vellum (nmnbcroi)^ fil.OO nef. 



I IV. 

VUT rOCKET IDITTOHI, 

I. FITZGERALD'S RUBAiYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM. 
With fnbct by N*than HulceU Dole. 

II. SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 
GUESE. 

By Ericabrth Bomrr BTowninf, wiih ptchc* by 
tdmund Gone, 

Blue paper wnppcr, . , . . £ .15 

Limp doth, . - . , . - .40 

FLcriblF lather, gilt top, . , . .75 

Japan voUum edition, .... l.oo 



In the Heart of the Sierras 




TAe only authentic deicripttott of the Yo 
Semile Valley and Big Trees. By Col. 
y. M. Hutchingi, wlto for a numher of 
years was the Valley's guardian. ;: .:• 

It contains tuarly $00 pages of text, and 
/50 illuitrations, sS of scAiei are full- 
Page arlofypes. Prices are as follows: — 



Cloth, plain bdchs $2.75 
C1.0TB, Git.r EDGES 3.25 
Full Morocco, cilt edges 4.75 



PA CIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING CO. 

OAKLASD. CAUFOR^IA 
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The Master Musicians 



Ko^phiaof the Greif MudcuTu. Edjud by F- J- 
Ciowett. Each volume will cfrntain ktctk] |)aflniti, 
boimilo of muiic, ind ochfr illgftntiortA in f>hotognvun, 
h*lf-tonc md Um. The irinea oprni with 

BBETHOFKN 

By P, J. caoWKsT 
It bOtcCalti, [ill lop. ^ Jf 

PI«dJ*fv weU for ihe'MuteE Mtticiint ' ttrid. oF whrch ^1 \% 
ibr iDllltl volacDF, Jl |r t CDinpqrt biajEapbr » ■"■> U 1 
Judtdoui loLtrBrfiatlDn nf iTic grciT romnoter, lud cdd(a1di m 
BUI of ctrrraJiT 'oUrcTH 'nd AriBaiM iDfaroiiIlDn. (Utb i*. 
lor ImTAAfCi ■ roTiiplrEe raiAlogue of Beeihcfeo't worki-*' — 

RICHARD irjGNBR'S UFE 

By CKARLK1 A. UOCSY 
It 110, t]l4 pi|«t vil>t lUntlrATloai And Portnlll, fl .if 

** Mr. Lldger hu l^i^cn i If rvv . clei', iiid deHlbrfn! icriei 

i/f£ OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 



Br c. r. ABDy williaus 

11 eiD, villi lUutntlani ind Portnlu, ll.lj 



I FO* I ALE AT 

Elder and Shepard's 

SAN FRANCISCO 



THE BLACK HOMER, 
OF JIMTOWN 



By ED MOTT. 

A BOOK OF REAL " COON " STORIES. 

Tbc Black Hoiimt ii a fcnuiiH old tjmr; Sourfu^n 
darky whh i viviil imaginACian and i wondcrftil tocilitj- 
Iny. He ii in inimitible Hury-ldler, jnd hit Tiilei 
oversow frith ihc unctuoui humot and ^uiint dnjElrry 
whj^h vc va chancEErJAJc of the ne^ who rememben 
thotc good old dayi *' befo' de wah.'' 

iimo, ctofh, gilt, 2S(f pga- 

GROSSET i DUNLAP, Publiihiri 

II Eui i6ih Simi, New Yoik 



t 



"THE LAND (/SUNSHINE" 

Has fairly earned its title of " The Magazine of California 
and the fyest." Its makers include the foremost literary and 
artistic workers o( the Pacific Slope. The Editorial Depart- 
ment — conducted by Chu. F. Lummis — is notable for its 
fearless, terse and convincing discussion of subjects of vital 
interest." 

No Californian who cares can afford to be without It. 



PUBLISHED AT LOS ANGELES 



Sampli (Spin, to tSt. 



Suhseripliin, $1.00 per year 



^^ 
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HE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY of SCIENCE 

is the only publication of Us kind — the only one containing popukr sdeniific 
works at low prices. It contains only work* of icknowlcdgcd excellence, by 
authors of the lirst rank in the world of science. Such works are landmarks 
destined to stand forever in the history of Mind. In ihii series are well reprc- 
tcnted the writings of 

Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, TyndaU, Procter, Clifford, iVallace 
■nd other le«dera of thought in our time. No educated person, whatever his calling, can liTord to 
keep himself oat of the tn«in current of contemporary scicntilic research and exposidon. 

Cemplele and unahridgid tditiam in papir ttvir al fifltin lenls tacb. Calahgues Jrtt. 

THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, • - - 64 Fifth Avenue, New York 

San Fnnciico UcpoviDry, ELDER AND SHEPARD 
The complete tin In Scimcu ind Sociologj' or ihc Humboldt Litinry alwiyi In itock fbc wholade « ratii] orim 



Bohemian Paris 

^To-Day 

W»1TTE« By 

W. C. MORROW 

FHOM NOTKi BY 

EDOUARD CUCUEL 

Illustrated with one hundred and 
six pen drawings by Edouard 
Cucuel. Cloth, gilt top, orna- 
mental binding, $3.50 ; .■ / .■ .- .■ 

f . 



'* ti i* a unique volume of iti kind. It aniut 
faiJ Id be of intcrrvL (o the fbrrign 1ourii[ in ibc giy 
Frrnch tapilol who lud imigitiBd chii hr * knt* Ir 
All/ jnd vet felr (hat there ^as something licking/' 
— Timitf New York. 

"CompaialWely fr* of the people who vint P»ru 
are ever initiated into the myitcna of the Lann 
Quarin And MonCmiUirT- They, u well u the more 
untoTTundK people who ^m compellrd ro irnuin at 
home, will be made ^e of * fiohemrin Pan* of 
To-Djiy' by tnata of thii delightAil ind TintJoiu 
work-'" — Praif Philadelphia, 

*'Toan American rntcnding to depart lo Pfriilo 
itudy, nothing can be more uieAil dun thii work, 
Mr. Morrow's keen oWrvalion hai not penniltcd 
a poinr Co befool h^m, and he hai CrarucTibcd rhe 
Bohemian qtiiiTen wrch Uudable penpicuity and ta- 
acmeiL Kt< pen i» charmingly aided by the pencil 
of Mr, Edouard Cucuel/" — Soitl^1 Caarirr, 



FOR ALL THOSE WHO VISIT PARIS THIS YEAR AND 
FOR ALL THOSE WHO CAN ONLY READ ABOITT IT 

J. P. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PubUshers, PHILADELPIA 



VALUABLES OF ALL KINDS KEPT 

SAFE 

IN THE DEPOSIT VAULTS OF THE 

First National Bank 



omcE Houai 8 a, m> to 6 p. m. 



CORNER BUSH AKO SANSOUB STREETS 
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Gas and Electric Fixtures • when appropriate to 

fine surroundings are genuine • WOrKS 01 Aft • We 

manufacture a complete line from the simplest to the most 
elegant. If permitted, we will furnish your house with the most 
appropriate fixtures at reasonable prices. • I hOfliaS Day 
Company • 725 Mission Street, San Francisco. 




jEN years ago hardware for home interiors and exteriors was 
bought to put in certain places because it was necessary. 
The more " fiiss and gilt " about it the better. The demand 
of to-day (with home builders of taste) is for refinement, 
originality and genuineness. That demand we are prepared 
to meet. Our designers are men of taste, with the neces- 
sary practical qualities to insure interesting work well executed. To convince 
the persons who have ideas of their own, we suggest inspection of our 
many samples on exhibition of Decorative and Practical Hardware, the best 
that good taste and skilled workmanship can produce. 



THE PAtACE HARDWARE CO. 

603 Market Street, San Francisco 
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'N ALL branches ot~ his greai business Byron Mauzy has developed upon marked atid 
unusual lines. This is known and appreciated, but hii late enterprise bidt lair to 
draw increased aiicntion and constant inquiry, for he has the courage of conviciioti, 
»nd Jarfs la be eriginaL He has idcai, and can put them into shtpt; ski/3, and 
knows how to tut it. This he has dired — To visit a home of taste, elegance and 
relinement, and Irankly say that the bandy-legged, over- varnished, ^ssv piano in the house it 
in isJ laile, utterly incongruous, and that he can design and build one that will stand in liar- 
mony with the other furnishings of the roetn, and build il loo in the best way, «> his expcri 
workmen have proved can be done. He says the erection of necessity — the piano to flay at 
Wt — will soon be i thing of the past. He thinks they should be goai/ la hfk at, and not figtl 
every other companion chair, table, sola, and dash with the colors predominant. At his wire- 
rooms he is prepared to give full particulars. 



308, 



3 ' P.. 
I I I 



BYRON MAUZY 
3i« POST STREET. 



SAN FRANCISCO 



I 



Artistic Novelties 



^E invite atteniion to something 
new, in applied and decorated 
leather work. We are also in re- 
cdpt of the latest designs and shapes 
in Cut Glass. In the celebrated 
NicxEL Silver, for the table, we 
have a complete stock. 




DIAMOND SETTISG j»J WATCH WO» t 

Jewdij miilc ID orda froro 
ipccjat ticiigiu 



Lundberg ^ Lee 

JEWELERS AND 
SILVERSMITHS 

232 Post Si., San Francuco 



The 

Religion of Democracy 

By Chakles Feiguson 

Chapter headings as follow*: 

I..— The Return to the Concrete 
II. — The Man of Modem S[»rit 
III. — The Revolution Absolute 
IV. — The Discovery tjf America 
V. — The Discount of Glory 
VL — Sovereignty of the People 
VII.— The World of News 
VIII.— The Caste of Goodness 
IX, — The Rise of a Democratic 
Citholic Church 

A femrrful mark, gittoing toilb haittilj, ihaughf, 
indepfnJeiict, and ft4rltssiusi 

Piper, JO cetni 
PiMM(«, id (Mil 

ELDER AND SHEPARD 
138 Post Street San FraaL^sco 



EMBROIDERIES 
DRAWN WORK 



THE 




SPECIAL DESIGNS 
EXECUTED 

114 PoiT St. (above Grant Ave.) 
Till f tint RtJ 4'34 
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3n fpe (^vt (Room 

^f& Cngrat^m^e, (Rare (porcePaine, (Jfrcmjee, 

g^raeeee of aPf fiinbe (mabe into wew 6otpfe 

anb pifc6cTB), CauftcfaBra, ^conceer, Canbfcehcfie, 
^apamee (prince, CmBroiierice, 3^*^? Cart?? 
inge^in e^or^, a ©ariet^ of (^xt OBjecfe, 
0efecfeb tx>t^^ taett an^ care. 

^pcctaf ©cetgne maU of qgoo6 j ^Patee, 
(Jlinge, ^iPe«r ^ertncee, ;^umi^ur«. 

Q^ooRe Bounb mt^ tn^itnbuaftf^, 

Jnteriore bccorafeb; 

@Pf are toefcome ^o fneit t^i @r£ , ^ 
(Room 6 of i 

®. (p. (EPber §■ {morgan ^Jcpar^, 

238 ^«f ^tr€«t 

^n Srancisco 
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1 HAVE JUST RE- 
CEIVED A VERY 
HANDSOMt:: COL- 
LECTION OF OLD 
SHEFFIELD PLATE, 



« « 



scnassLGR 



(^riou) and inEelligenl tbsugbi given lo all bnuichei of our butincH. Q^ire^l work dune 
with Krdidc results m framing, Ijandsome friimti to suit all Mstes. ^Jntiring effbm made to 
fittse out patrons. Supplies ^ all kuids for pyrtgr^fbj, pimple or elegant pUturei lo 
inset every demand. J«.axE^ aigortment of mirreri of the belt quality, ^^otire satis&cijon as- 
sured in our fine gliding. J^easonable prices for the itii tctri thai can be ^vcn. I i 

^ 6cbU98((r Bros., 17 Gram Ave., S. P. 



H 
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RINQ IS IIPI 

PRINTINfi 

MAIN 

Tke SUoley- 
Taylor Co. 

SANSOME ST. 



m 



BOOKBINDING 



We andentand our craii, and 
execute with I*jU and lii//. 
We have been developing, ancc 
1870, the tbllowing apccialiies: 
Fine tHoding and Tooling in 
Gold, Desk Pads, Purses. 
Saccheli, Camera Cases, Jewel 
Boxes. In fact all work in 
Leather, Paper and Silk Cover- 
ings. Call and examine our 
example* of cralt. 



THUMLER & RUTHERFORD. 

Ill CAUFORNIA STREET 
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Stands for Fine Pictures ^ 
Grueby Pottery a7id Water Colors 



2j6 Post Street 

San Francisco 



Unique Wedding Gifts may be found at 

W. K. FICKERrS 



A Comparison. 

Situation — A milk-man under- -XosAed witli heart. A wagon overAoaAeA with milk — 
(or its substitute.) A bone-showing, sweat streaked, panting horse doing all that his 
remaining strength would allow him. The whip of the Kwrf^/-- loaded man fell and fell again 
upon the voiceless back of the creature that was dumb. The sun shown on, people went 
their many ways and none held the hand of the under-loaded man — but — ^There came a 
child close to the turning wheel with small clenched fisls {that would have held a sword of 
fire) fury and greatness illumined her lace — "Come down you beast man — stop! stop! you 
fUp dtiver " she cried .z^^ 

Like unto the Sun. 

Over on the "other side," amongthe "otlierhalf" where flowers do not grow, and 
the sun was sought nut seeking, lived and worked Mr. Jenkins who had a "red" 
head — Co/or the people seldom saw, or flowers, and both they loved. Jenkins the "red" 
stood in the alley telling the dwellers thereof, things they cared to hear. The sun was on 
his head — said a small and slowly -growing "tough." — "Gee whiz I Mister Jenkins but dnl 
your head pretty wid de sun onter it" 



U.tV^lf^'^ J.W.D.vi. 

W, D. fcnnlmate 



C5 



^!^' 




317-319 KEARNY ST. 

BETWEEN BUSH AND PINE 



Experimenting with 
your eyes often costs 
dearly — we can save 
you from costly ex- 
periments by our 
knowledge, skill, ex- 
perience and advice. 
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California 
is a vast 

Playground 



LET'S FLAT IN IT 




IT has more than 2oo resorts, mineral sprmga, 
and camping retreats, representing every con- 
dition necessary for the successful pursuit of health, 
pleasure and recreation, fix>m the highest to the 
humblest inclination or purse. , . . Apply to any 
agent for the following, or, if by mail, enclose a 
two-cent stamp for each : Fine Map Folder of 
California, Shasta Resorts, Resorts and Attractions 
on the Coast Line, Lake Tahoc, Yosemite, Geysers 
and Lake County, California South of Tehachapi, 
Pacific Grove, Summer Outings, Del Monte 
Souvenir, Shasta and the Crags. ::::::: 




B. O, McCoRMicK 



T. H. GOODMAM 
CtHfrat Paittnger jigtal 



(^t ^e ^igne of f e (peacock 

ito«w (ttXcnnt ge foffottr^g to wiU t 
©in ptdcc i6 jc mcrrie spot • • » Bejng (Umnmer 229 ^trete 
<ISmx2 • • wfewit Radges ^ (Senfifmcn noBif «nb fowfte mag 
ftn^ mdnie goodfie tfiftaifes, rare comfite ^ stpecfc f^gn^ (com; 
fitfi §" 6Hgar;pftim8 6ge jsoun t»cjg6f ccnfee fiffie • tt>6ic6 of a suretic Be 
a i^tf fc eummc ") Jiirt^r • in gc Mrfie morngng a (panne jwf gcd$ on 
$j8 aaific mattgT8, mag Serf Breaft Bie fast in rggfjt goobftc facftion fot 
f^fc monie, ^ f^af H eafef^ tmff mafte 0ts f^^m^ ^o smocft menrgfU 
for "gc coo&gng $craf 6e fific unfo ^mc Cooftgn^ 



[B 



(^ib^bage, too, Bccttfi a gooifie fcunc^on • • 5urt$CT ftnotw gc. after ge 
pfagc or ot6cr roiVicftgng, Bcre mag bamoaef* ^ f^egrt Btxxignes aeaemBftl 
to:grt6gr fo eatga^ ante fonggng t^eg mag^^ Jaw for 3«^ brgnftw, 
nctpc §■ offt, creame ma&e into ffaiwareb ice • • » (tggQtt Tcfrcsfigng it 6c) 
4" ©gstcro of gc fagft of ge cocftc • • • ^ wrific in manie ^T wnbric 
ttags com)K>un&eb ^ mag^ toget$gr for ge no6if Bt^mtcft e= - " ■ = 
Jurtficr ftnotK affe tgUnne^^ gat ge fie rgg$t »cfcome& at 

^ QlummeT 229 ^ctc €^<arg 
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'J ■IWJOUNCEMENT HAVING BEEN MADE IN LAST "IMPRESSIONS" 

rm OF THEIR COLLECTIONS OF WORKS ON MUSIC, ART, 

•/ I PHILOSOPHY, BELLES LETTRES, ETC, MESSRS. ELDER APTO 

SHEPARD NOW BEG TO SUBMIT A PARTIAL UST OF THEIR 

ART BOOKS I 



MMMn In Art. Illuttraftd. 



Monthly MonogrfpTkk. 



Vu DfcH. Titian. Halbcln, BDlIkctll. Scn- 
traMt. tc 

KInnId* Art Scrk*. riluunKd. Ooih. By Eiifila 
M. Huill . . EiLh 

ItoBbruidt, ftmhMl, nicbcl Anfclo, stc. 

Qnai n^xUn !■ PalaHniaad Sculplure. (iintiTiicil. 
EJiifJ ^^ G. C. WIIKinnofi. U..rri . E.<:n 

Ijiint, ComfOio. Oa Sarto. Crlvillt. VcUM|u*1. 
DMialello. 



6d 



Cw p ailUoB. AnburW.tMw v 

Tb* pBlalrr la Oil. D. B. Paikhuiil i; 

WatcT>Colar Palatine. G. B. Allen i i; 

A Manual far Cbtaa Painter*. lit 

Cx(Jopc4la ol ArcbllccMTe. W, P. P. Unclillaw . >j as 
AnhltaciBi-cal tbcltcnalnafi». W J.Anlerson, . i od 
niBlorr ol ArchltMlnre far the Student. Fltichii. . « to 
NaatflMOkof Architectural Style*. RoHUjinen. . 350 
nidnry «f Arckltceturc. FiTiuum. svai*. - 6 if 

niitsry of Arclillcctura. Himlln Be 

Kietory of 5cBlplBr«. Muquand 1 a 

Hillary nl faintlac. Vin Dyke. ..... t }s 

niatery ol PalaUni. WaKmiinn *nJ Woereiinn. > voli. 6 it 
Cydopadia ol Palatlss and Palaler*. Crunplln. 

• vol* » H> 

Rloiraplilaa a( ArlitU. In ill jl vol*. Uti upon appll- 

ulion. ........ Bflcb > ■! 

Art Handboolu. Atchllcciuri. Pointing. Sculplure. 

q vol*. lllufiFrnted. ...... Each ] 00 

Tba Vaaetlan PalBtera at tlia Rcnala«aBCa. BtraniDn. t do 

B«ren- 



nM Florentine Palntara ol tb« Renaltaance. 

too, ....-.--. 

Tk* Central Italian Painter*. Berenion, . 
LeraiHo Lotto. Brmar^ Berenson, . . 

TiMArtUleol Wai MerrUHuBl. Knowllon. 
TalkaaaArt. W. M. Kuni. 1 »riH. . 
Achaolaand Maalanol Palallai. Radclltia . 
Sekool* and Maaler* ol Sculpture. Radclllla 
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The Hlatory ol rtodern Palntlni. Mulhet. ) vott, 
Mlitory ol Fnrallare. Lllchliald, .... 
Pottery and Porcelain. UlchNrlJ. . 

Chlneae PoreeUln. Culland 

The Coin Collector. KaiUII 

Pine Print*. WcJmore 

(HdVlollna. Hawell 

Embroidery— The CraK ot (be Needle. Towosend. 

Point and Pillow Laca. A. M. S. 

Life ol Michel Angcto. Grimm, a voLf . . . . 

Lllaol Michel Angelo. Symonilt. ■ vol*. ■ 

Llteol Benvenuto Cclllnl. Symood*. 

Ltdurc* on Art Tilne. aVol*. .... 

Laocoon. Leulngs. . 

nidauninicrot Italian Art, Slums. . 
FraLlppoLlptH: A RoDBnca. Fitrlntlon. . 
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Sacred and Legendary Art, 1 vola : Leiends ol 
Iba riadonna ; Leaend* of the Monadic Order* ; 
Mcnioir* ol Italian Painter*. 



Btching and Elchen. Hinenon. 
tfamerloD'* Art Work*. 
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Landscape ( PortloIlD Paper*; A Palnler't Camp; 
Theflraphle Art*: Thoucht* on Art, Etc., Clc. 

nietory of Oothlc Art In Englaad. Prior. 

TbeChriilChlldIn Art. Van Dyke. 

Life ol Chrlit In Art. firrer. .... 

Hlatorlcal Portrait*. Wbeailey. 

The World'* Painter*. Hoyi 

Wh*tl*An? Toluol 

MonenU With Art. 

Science of Palntlns. VIben 

Conilderatlaniol Palntlnf. L* Puga. 

Jean Prancol* Millet. CanwrigM. . 

European Architecture, Siurfl*. 
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And Biny olHen. 



D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard, 

Bookuen: San Pkanciico. 



BIRD NOTES AFIELD 



a J CHARLES A. KEELER 



A book which has drawn almost universally favorable comment. It is a 
companion most happy for the summer days mid forest and mountain, fiill of 
enthusiastic and unaffected love of nature, and knowledge of nature's winged 
creatures. A few press comments are here reprinted: 



Thtre 1i tolor, »cnio«ph«t, ind thmn iboui the 
book Ihar mikn you nor only wint lo know morr tboul 
the binli, but want to know the nun, - - Thr luthor ii 
well known for hii ippieciuion of out-dooc lilc, ukI for 
hii potfick] Arellni ind KJentific knowJedge of the bird*. . . 

TboK of lu who hivE yci to make om aoiiuintiiKe 
with the Frith«nJ bmhfen ituU And the ippcndii, which, 
bl the by. Ibnni one-third of tlie book, eiceedin|ly 
cdi^nf. Wilh the key thov himithed, a novice an 
And out 4 few chief pointj jbouc any bird ihii he may 
come icroH tiiclit- — -Lvt Amgtiti Timut- 



A Tciding of tJie boctk iwakeni in intemt in oqr 
fathered friend*, ind iiTet ui ■ knowledge ol muijr birdt, . 
Thr book lelli of the chaQCtir of birdi of diflimi pirti of 
the State in vitioui t**""'. and the matter ii «ot*ji into 
breeigr ikelcba that bnalbc lift in the woodi and fieUa. 
It ii a nimble book, and ibould be id the Kanda of enty 
fltudcnt and lover of nature, — Same Barbara Maraiit^ 
Prat. 

The book b un to find i pbu in erery cooiidirahk 
library, and among the book] of both ipecialtK >fHl ama- 
leun in icience., — -Ovtrlaad Manibly, 
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"IMPRESSION" LEAFLETS 



Messrs. Eldek & Shepard have published in simple but beautitui form a 
series of leaflets, not sermons or tracts, but words of wisdom, of happiness and truth, 
short but abundant to 611 the mind for life's day. These leaflet are interesting 
enough to frame, small enough to slip in a book, and big enough to see. Printed 
in three colors with original capitals — they are at present as follows, but from time 
to time announcement will be made of valuable additions Ten cents each. 



No. I.— EXTRACT FROM THE 
CHRISTMAS SERMON OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
"To be booat, to be kind, etc." 



No. 3._xHE WORLDLY WISDOM 
OP NOUREDDIN ALI 

( Prem the •• Aiibon Nlthti" ) 



No. ».— MY SYMPHONY 

8t WtLUAM HlXaT CHAKHIHa 



No. 4. — EMILY DICKINSON 

■• Hi ate and drank the pedoa worda." 



No. J. — IMPRESSIONS OP AN OPTIMIST 



»r BaMM I. WwM 



/^ Eldsk and Mohcas Shepard, Publitbtrs 



1^% Vow. S\.,S»n Francitco 
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ERSONAL IMPRESSIONS is a little magazine, simply done, to 
tell the truth about books and other matters. Published monthly 

. at 238 Post Street, San Francisco, by Elder and Shepard. Annual 
subscription, 50 cents. Rates for advertisements may be had by ap- 
plication at the business office, 238 Post Street. Entered at the Post- 
office at San Francisco, Cal., as second-class matter. May 17, 1900. 

The publishers will be glid lo hive lubicHbcn send them the addre»es of *iicb of thdr friend) 
M would be iniercstcd in receiving umplc copies. The mi^zine will be tent lojhe nimmer ■ddrew 
of nibicriberi if nodficition u given of [he change. 
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EADERS of Impressions are, by now, doubtless familiar with 
the variety and interest of the monthly importations received 
by The Old Book Room. Messrs. Elder and Shepard also Em- fl 
port many works in fulfillment of special commissions, and 
they offer their services in the search for rare books, or in the 



development of special collections, 
list of some of the works expected this month : 



Following is a partial 



VlU-Ut's Mackiavklli. 4 vols. IBT8. Savon- 
AKOLA. 2 vols. 1803. la all 6 vols. Hali 
morocco. 

LSWKS' LiFB AND WriTINCS OP GOETHE. 2 

vols. 8vo. Half call. 
Bzix's FoKTs. 29 vols. 12mo. 1S6S. Half 

morocco. 
Psi-rs' & Evelyn's Diakibs. 10 vols. Svo. 

1828. eic. Full call. 
Uzanne's Son Altksse la Fkmice. Royal Bvo. 

Colored Plates. Fails. 1865. Full Levant. 
Bvron's Works, fi vols. Bvo. 1866. First 

issue of b^t library edition. Half calf. 
Dean NIilhan's Pokms. 3 vob. Cr. ttvo. I(t39. 

HaU calf. 
Thomson's Seasons. Illustrated with wood 

cuts. 4lo. 1817. Full morocco, gilt. 
Tour IN Norm ANDV. 2 vols, Fully illustrated. 

Royal Bvo. 1820. Full morocco. 
Irbi-and's Hogarth. 3 vols. Royal 8vo. 

Boydell. ITSl. Fine old hUlmorocco. 



Royal Svo. 
Hall calf. 

2vols. Svo. 



Cunningham's Goldsmith. 4 vob. Svo. 1B6I. 

Fine lull call. 
Book op Costumr. By a Lady of Rank, nius- 

iraled. Bvo. 1846. Half morocco. 
Les Francais psints par eux-mehes. 9 vols. 

Royal Bvo. Paris. 1841, etc. fllustraled by 

Gavami, etc. Half morocco. 
Pilgrim's Progress. S vols. 

Heptinstall. 1T96. Fine plates. 

Campan's Marie Antoinette. 
1823. Portrait. Full calf. 

Memoirs of the Dure op Berwick. S vols. 
Svo. 1779. Half calf. Mentioned In Bos- 
well's Johnson. 

Hoolk's Oblando FvRtoso. 6 vols. Svo. 
1783. Plates. Full calf. 

Burton's Anatomy op Melancholy, t vols. 
Svo. 1806. Full calf. 

Hue's TkAVSLS IN Tartarv, China, etc. Il- 
lustrated. % vols. 12ino. Full morocco, gill. 



D. P. ELDER AND MORGAN SHEPARD 

Bttkmm ! Sak Frakciko. 
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IN H IS diurnal bailios as the sun descends from the Sierras and drops over 
llic edge of the West, he leaves behind, in his last shimmer of Tamalpais, 
the world's highest hope of the arts — and this it is easy to show. For tlie 
energy of art is in a man's assurance that he is not the quintessence ot clay 
but the molder and master ot the day; and the axiom of all the arts is the 
absoluteness of the human ideal. So it comes to pass that the nerve, the 
stamina of artistic creation, increases with the rise of tlie market- value of a 
man. The artist, having settled it with himself thai he is not the subject 
of laws, but the object and maker of laws, is the first of all democrats and the lather of all. 
Andsince the course of ihespiritualconquestof democracy runs from Pekin and Lassa, west, 
it stands to reason that the last and crowning chance of the fine arts is in the vicinity of San 
Frandsco. 

But consider these propositions with a little care; 

First, that the spirit of fine art is a blithe religious faith that a man can, after all, make 
himself at home in this difficult world and find in its reluctant elements the answer to his 
heart's desire. Without this faith there is craft, the clank of iron and hiss of steam, the 
sack of nature and the moan of joyless cities — but there is no art. Art is a vehement and 
importunate Olmypian — but he is in love. He will not take Nature's No for answer — 
yet it is with a lender rudeness, sure of his mistress' heart, that lie presses upon the breast of 
the earth his law. It has been found out that men can build big, painted houses and run 
steep cable cars without faith in God, but they cannot build a dty that sits light and sovereign 
on the hills, white the intimate heart of them is homesick and infidel with the denial of the 
authenticity of the ideal and the homestead rights of the soul. The spirit of art, then, is 
nothing but unsophisticated faith. 

And, second, this spirit of art is exactly the same thing as tlie democratic Huiril. For 
democracy is the revolt of the soul against blind forces and an alien ami uninletli}{ihle law. 
It is the discovery of the legitimacy of the catholic wish and will the ihinns tlint ;■ man 
cares for. And it is the announcement that tlie frame uf the universe in adjiixted to human 
ends, so that henceforth no conceivable design that is of huitiiin scoiie anil Irrr frnni the 
taint of privilege shall be set down as unachievable. ThU is the t-onge of precise, mechan- 
ical necessity and the long-faced, phllistine Fates. It is the evangel of the victory ol art 
So then, for a third proposition, as democracy grows with the advimci" of history west- 
ward, so grows the latent strength of art. The tnumpli of delxmnnirc. frcc-limlied humanity 
— »erene m the inner law and just — lording it over the traditions ol the scribes, the theorems 
of a cowed and faithless science and all tlie old pe<iantriea and hypocrisies — where else 
shall the world look for this, if it shall lose its hope of the West ? 

£urope is caught in the ruins of the old regime and dare not move for lear of bringing 
the mined and weakened walls about her ears. She looks to America lor reassurance 
of a motive soul in things. England, to be sure is said to be democratic, but England 
km»ws only the politics ol democracy —the omnipotence ol parliament — it knows nothing 
of the omnipotence ol the human ideal. It is fatalist, skeptic and pessimist, and its London 
a very Sahara of the arts. In its soul and essential religion England is separated from 
America by a moral gulf at least as wide as the Atlantic. And those people of England 
whose democracy goes down to the ground ot religious faith and creative art are looking to 
America for sure-footed leadership and full-breatlied inspiration. 

As Europe looks to America, so in America tlie East looks to the West. Tlie swift 
development of industrialism, with the apotheosis of the machine, lias bound the East in the 
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spell of an economic fatalism, an obsession of the inevitableness and inhumanity of economic 
forces. The individual man in the lands of coal and iron is becoming a tool and instru- 
ment of production, happy to be a cog when he cannot be a pivot, and with his infinite exist- 
ence reduced to a living job. This is fatal to religion, to democracy, and to the creative 
energy of the ideal. 

The Middle West bas been peopled by refugees from the economic stress and strain of 
Europe and the East, but the fatal facility ot coal and iron has followed them into the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and the gigantic, world- clamping scheme of manufacture and mortgage has 
imposed itself upon all the trans- moniane people like an infidel second nature which acknowl- 
edges no God and answers no prayers. 

With California things are different, California, the lucky, coatless land of grass and 
trees, too far from Lombard Street for the confidence of mortgagees, walled off by the 
Rocky Mountains from the fatal solidarity of Eastern economics, peopled by men of the 
longest wind and most intrepid hope, the rascals and darlings of the earth with a vigilance 
committee for venerable tradition of law and prophets, blessed with cheap jjostage and high 
freights, feeling tlie universal pain but escaping the crushing steam-roller and the despair, ' 
living out-doors in the sunshine, sleeping under the stars and growing tall, California, it 
would seem, is reserved lo be the fastness of democracy and the place for the building of the 
world-cities of art and song. 

Strange that Calilornians should stand gazing back along the old trail, and that they should 
send to buy their poems on the shop-worn counters of Boston and New York! Especially 
strange is it when one considers those westward -running tides of liberty and that westward 
look of the East— dreaming always its wistful, ineffectual dream of die romance of the 
America that is to be, and thinking, half enviously, half hopefully, in its heart, that behind 
the mountains there are people who shall say what the East has not words to say and do 
what tlie East has not faith to do. 

There is a theory of Chinese philosophers which they call the law of the potency of 
want, meaning to describe that spiritual principle of supply and demand which compels a 
man to rise to the height of the expectations that are entertained concerning him. By this 
token California should produce the consummate type and flower of Americanism, for it 
is unquestionably true that the wise men of the East, who sell us their story-books and sit 
in solemn judgment on our pictures, nut^e themselves between whiles and nurse ao 
expectation. 

The spiritual orientation of .America, the oudook of its heart and soul, is toward tlie 
West. Here on this Coast, if anywhere, the genius of democracy is to find its footing in 
the eternal, and grip the tools of a world-redeeming art. To the men of the East, life is a 
calculation and a problem, to the West, if the West shall fulfill its faith, life shall become 
aa adventure and a poem. Certainly California will not expect to compete with the lapi- 
daries of Canton and the verse-makers of Madison Square. It will consent to leave the art 
that is purely decorative to the skeptics and the in-doors folk who suppose that the world is 
hollow save for a thin rime of gilt. But the art tlial is genetic, tliat takes in all tlie trades and 
sciences, that searches the reins and makes the earth arterial to human blood, the art of the 
Prince of Nature, walking his blue-domed palace like a man at home— that is our kind — 
we will try for that. charles fergijson. 



Note. 

Swinburne's Laus Veneris has been issued by Mr. T. B. Mosher in his charming little 
Vest Pocket Edition. This has long been a desideratum, as. with the exception of the 
Mtni^et edition privately printed by Swinburne himself, the poem has never been sep- 
arately issued. Swinburne's metrical arran^ment was derived from a study of Fitzgerald's 
Omir, though he improved the quatrains by carrying ovts the rhyme from one stanza to 
another, which Fitzgerald did not do. 
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French Portraits. 

lANCE THOMPSON'S handsome volume of "French Portraits" is, to' 
use a phrase of his own, "interesling rather than instructive"; or |>er- 
haps I may more correctly say that it is both interesting and instructive, 
though the instnictiveness carries us beyond the author's intention. Ii is 
really a vastly entertaining book : but the amusement it furnishes is, :ilter 
aU, derived less from its exceedingly piquant and intimate treatment of a i 
number of picturesque figures among the "writers of young France," 
than from its bizarre affectations of style, its whimsical irresponsibilities of 
Judgment, and the attractive impudence of its "appreciations." For it is rather refreshing 
in these days of " scientific ' ' interpretation to come across a critic who starts with the doc- 
trine that a knowledge of Flaubert's liking for dining without his coat and shoes is worth 
paces of exegesis in die study of his work ; who really believes that the authors he writes of 
bdong to the great figures of literature; who is yet so " modern" as to foresee the day, not 
iax distant, when even they will have become old-^hioned ; and who sets down his opinions 
with a happy indifference to consistency, and in a language which continually remin<fe us o( 
the tragedy of Babel, 

One really cannot treat Mr. Thompson too seriously. He amuses us, and we are 
grateful ; and there, perhaps, the matter should end. But if we once allowed ourselves to 
drop into the censorious mood, we should be obhged to expostulate with him in respect of 
his total, and even ludicrous lack of anything like critical perspective. He has lived so long 
with the "new" men of France and Belgium — with Verlaine, Mallarmd, Maeterlinck, 
CatuDe Mend^s, and dozens of others, not to know whom does not at all argue one's sell 
unknown, that he has become narrow in sympathy and provincial in outlook, and sees his 
subjects out of all relation not only to the past, but also to (he present. Verlaine, for ex- 
ample, is for him a great religious poet — perhaps "the only profoundly religious poet of our 
day." If, reading this statement, we instinctively recall the filthy, foul-mouthed, absinthe- 
steeped degenerate, whom George Moore once saw in bed, grimy, drunk, and blaspheming, 
it is Mr. Thompson's fault, not oure. It is his theory, we remember, that such personal 
details are of the essence of criticism. Again, he calls this same drunken vagabond in one 
place the greatest of French poets, in another, tlie greatest poet of this generation fpos- 
Bbiy to one so "new" as Mr. Thompson, these two judgments mean one and the same 
thing). Verlaine's "Sagesse" — "a white lily plucked out of the plashed mire of a dirty and 
unquiet life " — is "the most beautiful book of poetry written since" — save the mark ! — 
"'Les Reuis du Mai."" And, throughout, Mr. Thompson shows the same tendency 
to indulge in meaningless or absurd superlatives. Verhaeren's second trilogy contains 
"the most important poems given to the world since" — again save the mark ! — " 'Leaves of 
Glass' " ; the author of whidi, by the way, one of the very few English -writing poets that 
Mr. Thompson condescends to refer to, figures in these pages, rather surprisingly, as I think, 
as the "initiator " of a "new school." But then there are so many new schools ! Rett^'s 
prefaces are, in the same way, tlie best since Dryden. Verlaine's influence on contemporary 
poetry was "deep." though he left no "disciples," and Barres, — and it is really Barr^s we 
■re taking about, and not as we might hastily suppose from the language employed, Brown- 
ing, or Spencer, or ibsen — Harris has had a "very great influence " upon the thought of his 
day. And so on, and so on. All this we might in our author's phraseology pronounce 
"inutile and fictive." I prefer more simply to call it nonsense. 

I spoke of Mr. Thompson's book as instructive beyond the range o) the author's 
intention. It will, I think, leave most English readers with a strong impression that the 
" writers of young France " have little enough to offer them, and that Owen Seaman was 
well advised when he protested that 

"Howe'er it be, it seems lo me 
'Tis not important ta be new." 

Thus the volume may not be altogether "inutile." And for the rest, as I have said, it is 
vastly entertaining. william henkv Hudson. 
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"When We Dead Awaken."— A Second View. 

HIS is a translation of Henrik Ibsen's latest drama. Any translation is 
bound to lose part of the vividness of the original where tlie life is so | 
intense as to need the play on everj- word for the interpreting of the 
whole. This lack is here felt, yet the work of translating is well done 
and interest never flags. Criticism has centered around what is declared 
to be the non-reality of the characters — a better word is the symbolism 
of the characters. The diought of the Far North has always so 
expressed itself. Nature's method ol endowing men and women first ol 
all with practicality is seemingly reversed. The motive forces of human nature are clothed 
with bodies and endowed with life. Such beings regard all that is external to these, 
including their nearest associates, as material completely subject to the molding power of 
the motive that rules them. Impractical as this is as a method of life, it has a certain effect- 
iveness as a method of art. To picture half-true motives as completely controlling these 
lives, sincere even to utter recklessness, is to warn against the narrowing of lile. Ibsen's 
purpose is to point a moral — that men and women are not merely playmates, but primarily 
co-workers. And the action of the play is in bringing together those who have some 
common ground of aspiration, 

Maia plays the part of absolute irresponsibility. The uncouth Ulfheim, whom she at 
last consents to wed, is, as the world goes, her equal — she has as much to learn from him 
as he from her- She can teach him propriety and he can teach her that this life is more 
than play by giving her children of her own. The only hope of cither's accomplishing any 
good is that their children will be better than they. And any fact or question concerning 
them is comparatively subordinate. 

The interest centers in the relation of Rubek and Irene. Irene is insane, yet has much 
that is human in her. Her insanity was in not knowing whether Rubek, whom she has 
been separated from and yet loved all her life, is human or devilish, and this doubt is so 
crystallized in her that the change from one theory to the opposite is back and forth in a 
moment. She feels an impulse to kill him. and as quickly returns to her love of him. In 
the finale she trusts him completely, and with that regains possession of herself. Yet the 
fierceness of the mental struggle has been such as to leave her mind miable to grasp but 
one thought — that she had regained him. She alone knew of the mortal dangers that 
surrounded them, but her mind refused to bring that knowledge to consciousness, and the 
meaning of the play is brought out by their giving their lives rather than forsaking their 
work of doing what they can to solve the mystery of life. They had lived most of their 
lives apart from each other. Then, in order to meet, they break every tie that the history 
of the world has proved it best to strengthen. Their hope lay in one another unregardful 
of all else. Their striving is great, and they sacrifice themselves to their idealism. They 
refuse in the last moment to seek the comfortable shelter that they know is "of the earth, 
earthy." Rubek again, as in earlier parts of his life, feels that sense desire profanes his 
soul and makes him unable to accomplish what diey are striving for. And Irene, with the 
same feeling and with equal unconcern for surrounding dangers, is one with him in his 
attempt to mount "right up to the summit of the tower that shines in the sunrise." The 
storm envelopes them and they die together. 

Ibsen has pictured life and history— one -sided idealism again perishing — and practicality, 
though almost irredeemably sensual, ocaip)fing the earth. No answer is given to the 
problem of the play — how shall we dead awaken in this world ? Partial answer would have 
been given if Rubek had. when he first knew Irene, recognized in her another being with 
aims and inspirations equal to bis own. He did not realize that separation would render 
both of them helpless, dividing their lives into the useless halves of sensuality and uninspired 
drudgery. n. w, p. 
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An Appraisal of Robinson Crusoe. 




lOUBTLESS De Foe's masterpiece has "stood oul all appeals" and 
become a landmark, if tint a da.ssic, of English literature. The first 
novel of adventure and the first essay in realistic story-telling cannot be 
discredited by discusson. Moreover, few men of middle age— one can- 
not be sure of the generation coddled by S/. Nicholas and his brethren — 
can question the relationship of Robinson Crusoe to their earliest and most 
elemental impressions of seas and islands. But any attempt to revive 
these influences in the light of experience is bound to lead to disenchant- 
ment. In the first place, one finds a mass of moral retlections, all of which ha\'e become 
either obsolete or obvious beyond the limit of human interest or endurance. Of course, 
these may have been skipped in youthful reading, or one may have encountered an abridged 
edition. Even publishers have responded to the demands of human nature — though Dr. 
Johnson said that the book was almost the only one he had wished longer. In any case, the 
morals have been forgotten by most of us, and so we are bound to forgive them and to 
repeal that salt water covers a multitude of sins— artistic as wet! as didactic. 

One fact illustrates the inadequacy ol the critical faculty in youth or in those who cater 
for them : Siviss Family Robinson stands side by side with its original. Now. the imita- 
tion is as baldly didactic as Sandford and Mtrtou; edification is multiplied by adding a 
kindergarten and a menagerie to the resources of Crusoe's Island. Yet children read it; 
and parents buy it without recognizing the taJnt of unreality. The truth is that the Sifiss 
Family belongs to the dark ages of the Sunday School Librar>*. 

Another school of fiction deriving its vitality from De Foe has Jules Verne as its most 
popular representative. A pretense of realism is kept up by the reckless use of technical 
terms, by juggling with figures, and by muddled misinterpretations of scientific method. 
Character appears only in the crude outlines of caricature. The naTTati\'e is a series of 
incredibilities enLingled in clumsy machinery. Of course, Robinson Cr'KJiwisbetterstuffthan 
this, but it deals in similar material, in mechanical rubbish, as well as in superfluous 
morality. Let us be thanklul that its hero is no juvenile paragon and that he wins none of 
the horse races or other sporting events which compel admiration from American novel 
readers. 

Since De Foe cannot be held responsible for the excesses of his imitators or for the 
aberrations ot other purveyors of juvenile fiction — the falsest, and therefore, the most im- 
moral branch of modem literary traffic — why should his eulogists be called to account.* A 
sufficient answer may be found ip. the works of certain prominent educators — they were 
teachers before they began to go abroad and write books — who found German school- 
masters using 3 revised version of Robinson Crtisoe as the chief test-book under the Her- 
bartian system of coordinating studies with life. Doubtless Herbarl was right in essential 
theory, and who shall say that he was wrong in choosing the Odystey for organizing human 
interest in the minds of his pupils? Certainly, it cannot be replaced by cramming more edi- 
fication into the over -.stuffed j>ages of Robinson Crusoe and oflTering our children an ideal 
version — made in Germany. 

The proposal curiously illustrates the most deplorable fact that Crvtot is out of date in 
America; neither of these advocates had ventured to attempt its perusal. They actually 
think that there were no goats on Crusoe's island and praise the German tact which had 
substituted those familiar beasts for the llamas they suppose to have been in (he author's 
mind. School-book science associates llamas with Chile; Juan Fernandez belongs to Chile;, 
Sdkirk was marooned on Joan Fernandez. Such are the links in scholastic reasoning! As 
a matter of fact, goats were Selkirk's principal gift to Crusoe. Otherwise De Foe knew 
nothing of any island in the Pacific. His victim was shipwrecked on the island ol Tobago off 
the mouth of the Orinoco and the country of the Caribs. Every nautical, geographic, and 
climatic detail asserts this identification. 

De Foe made little use of the story ol Selkirk and his neglect of a charming sketch of 
[he adventures of a Moskito Indian, contained in Dampier's Voyages, is much to be re- 
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gretted. He must have read both tales — there is literary evidence of that — but he mis 
Sie moral of each story, the true, unconventional moral of manhood on a desert island. 1 
For, in spite of Crusoe, courage is the first requisite when man has to fight a battle with] 
nature. Along with that go health and hardness of body, devotion to fresh air. personal] 
cleanliness, athletic training, and manly dbregard of all superfluous comforts and proprieties. ' 

Now what were Crusoe's chid activities? Fitsi, accumulation; next, fortification; thusj 
he sKx:ked a warehouse with the plunder ot wrecks, piling up food which he could never 1 
eat, and junk of all sorts for which there were neither purchasers nor artificers available. 
Having satisfied the instinct of a "Complete English Tradesman," he proceeds to seek the] 
late which Caliban cursed, "In the hard rock you sty me! " Crusoe dug a cave and ex- 
cluded light and air by mounds, stockades, and thickets. In that lair he burrowed 
among mouldy goods, rank pelts, and musty straw. After victualing and barricading this 
unsanitary arsenal. Cru-soe devoted another fraction of his life to the tailor's art, using goat- 
skins for garments of the orthodox English type. He alleges an unwholesome modesty as 
an excuse for tfaese stilling and cliahng habiliments. Even Man Friday had to endure the 
affliction of trousers. 

Crusoe could not go back to nature. His agriculture was that of an English farm, 
though his island was a &mous tropical garden where Caribs used to gather harvests of 
choice fhiits, the very Caribs whom De Foe depicted as insatiable cannibab. The Ballad 
of Little BilUe fairly summarizes Crusoe's dietetic imagination — ship's beef and biscuit or 
cannibalistic indulgence. Now, Dampier, whose experience covered more lands and seaa 
tlian De Foe's imagination, put no faith in tales of anthropophagi. Anyhow, they are unfit 
for childish readers. 

Had De Foe lared to blend the true story of Selkirk with that of the Moskito who had 
the same fate, how many generations of boys might have learned lessons of courage and self- 
reliance, of seamanship and woodcraft. Selkirk trained himself to capture wild goats by 
running barefoot over the rocks. The gallant Moskito converted his gun-barrel into 
harpoons and hooks and made the sea his hunting-ground. Both were chased by cruel 
enemies, by Spaniards ever eager to put buccaneere to the torture. Vet neither of them 
dug holes to hide in, but each found h^th in fresh air, sleeping in fr^l huts on an airy 
"barbecue" or platform of sticks. 

Let the youngsters be nourished and animated by stories of adventure which reduce 
civilization to its rudiments. But let the tales be inspired by realides of imagination or , 
experience. caklos oilman calkins, u. s. k. 

THE OLD BOOK ROOM. 



Libraries in the Middle Ages. 

(ANY lovere of literature hold that books are now too cheap; that poorink, 
inferior paper, and shabby bindings, degrade the precious intellecluaJ 
treasures which they reproduce and contain. These persons deplore the 
fact that books are beginning to be treated like any other kind of mer- 
chandise; manufactured at the lowest possible cost, and sold at depart- 
ment stores along with wash-tubs, bath sponges, and patent medicmes, 
by salesmen who do not know the difference between the " Pilgrim's 
Progress" and the " Innocents Abroad. " It may be that the process of 
cheapening has gone too far, and that if good books were somewhat moreditficult to obtain, 
and in their outer form more pleasing to the cultivated taste, we should value them more 
highly and read them more sedulously. But be this as it may, few of us would care to go 
back to the other extreme; to the time when books were scarce and hard to get, and pro- 
tected so carefiilly from the profaning touch of the common herd, that thousands of worthy 
«nd intelligent men lived and died without ever having held a volume in their hands. Six 
hundred years ago, when the art of printing had not yet been invented (or brought by 
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Marco Polo from China), every book was laboriously copied out by haad, and readers were 
few and easily satisfied. Even at Oxford tliere were no books whatever except a few 
tncts kept in chests. To borrow a volume, in those days, was a serious matter, and heavy 
bonds or pledges were required for their safe return. Ingulphus states tliat at the Abbey 
of Croyland any loan whatever was prohibited under pain of excommunication, a penalty 
which might easily be as severe as the gallows. The library of Glastonbury Abbey, 
probably the most extensive in England, possessed in 1248 but four books in the English 
language, though Latin treatises were of course more numerous. 

The arrangements for the safe-keeping of these manuscripts were often very interesting. 
In the "Customs" of the Augustinian priory of Barnwell, written toward the end of the thir- 
teenth century, occurs the following: "The press in which the books are kept ought to 
be lined inside with wood, that the damp of the walls may not moisten or stain the books. 
This press should be divided vertically as well as horizontally by sundry piutitions, on 
which the books may be ranged so as to be separated from one another : for fear they 
be packed so close as to injure each other, or to delay those who want them." John 
Leiand, the English antiquary, in describing one of the castles of the Percy family, which 
he visited in the early part of the sixteenth century, says : " One thing I liked extremely 
ID one of the towers; that was a study called Paradise; where was a closet in the middle of 
eight latticed squares; and at the top of every square was a desk ledged to set books on, 
on coffers within them, and these seemed to be joined hard to the top of the closet; and 
yet, by pulling, one or all would come down breast high in rabbets (or grooves), and serve 
for desks to lay books on. ' ' 

Mr. Putnam, in his work on "Books and Their Makers," gives some interesting par- 
ticulars of the custom of chaining the books to the shelves for additional safety. He tells 
us that the system of chaining, as adopted in England, would allow of the books being 
readily taken dowTi from the shelves, and placed on the lectern for reading. One end of 
the chain was attached to the middle of the upper edge of the right hand-cover; the other 
to a ring which played on a bar which was set in front of the sbelf on which the book 
stood. The fore-edge of the books (not the back, as with us,) was turned to tlie front. 
A swivel, usually in the middle of the chain, prevented tangling. The chains varied in 
length according to the distance of the shelf from the desk. 

We cannot close this brief paper better than by quoting (from Putnam) an "advertise- 
ment" which was found inscribed in a copy of Locke's "Treatise on the Episdes," printed 
in 1711. "Since, to the great reproach of the nation, and a much greater one of our 
Holy Religion, the thievish disposition of some that enter into libraries to learn there no 
good, hath made it necessary to secure the innocent books, and even the sacred volumes 
Uiemsetves. with chains (which are better deserved by those ill persons who have too much 
learning to be hanged and too little to be honest), care should be taken that hereafter, as 
additions shall be made to this library (of which there is a hopeful expectation), the chains 
should neither be longer nor more clumsy than the use of them requires, and that the 
Io<^ whereby they are fastened to the books may be riveted on such a part of the cover, 
and ao smoothly, as not to gall or nxe the books while they are removed from or to their 
re^)ective places." Times are better now, but those pernicious persons "who have too 
much learning to be hanged and too little to be honest " are sdll found in all large libraries. 
They even infest our shelves at academic Berkeley, edward B13LL CLAPP. 
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Further Opinions of "Jay "—also a Brief Discourse Upon the "Mystery 

SmeU." 




|LL men fully know ihat a Dog is a Dog for certain reasons, as is a Man a 
Man. One Man is of one kind, and another is no less a Man because 
lib mind and way of thinking differs from another, so ihesc thoughts I 
tell you out of my heart, and in my own way. Another kind of Dog 
would tell them in a lashion of his owTi and from his point o( view. Few 
Dogs have gone along the road of Life's Days with their wits so keen to 
notice things and their hearts so open to true judgment as I, still, be it 
not tijought by those who may read these words, that a high opinion of 
my own power to see has blinded me to what is plainly so. Most surely I have the virtues 
of an honest, healthy, wet-nosed Dog fand no great credit do I take to myself, lor I find 
happiness in my virtue, and happiness I seek firat). It must be known that first of all I 
have a full knowledge of the five great wags, and a skill and understanding to use them at 
times and places most filting. I never let confusion or fear into my mind to mix and' 
weaken my actions or judgment. I look well to the position of my tail at all times, for a 
weak tail unfits the body and mind of a Dog, and will bring confusion and foolishness into 
his life. I hold fast to alertness and dignity, so during a Day I see from the ends of my 
eyes and learn, when it is thought 1 go without aim, or seek only new smells. I find great 
satisfaction in all this, for I gather wisdom undisturbed and unknown to others— each new 
thing settled in my mind adds to my power and importance. Never a day passes that I do 
not find use for the learning of tlie day before. I have settled in my mind some Laws for a 
Dog's behavior in life, which, if obsen-ed. will bring peace and happiness to him, and 
win more ol man's consideration and respect. Here follow the laws: First — Be kindly 
I towards all, giving love to but few and full love to one. Do not love often, for mudi 
loving lessens the fullness of love and puts treachery into your heart. Second — Greet all 
Iriends with the eyelight of gentleness and smiles (and a "greeting wag" if you feel 
inclined), and so make the day sunny-warm. TAird—Do not bear about with you the 
rigid tail of suspicion, or the back bristles upwards, thereby opening hearts to hatred and 
misunderstanding. Four/A— Make friends, for the more you have the greater your power 
and the happier your days ; but do not slobber in the making of them, for a wet mouth 
accomplishes nothing. Fi/fA — When in a strange country be ever alert, using your gath- 
ered wisdom in all snooping, but do not go into dark holes, where often lurk green- 
eyed cats. SixlA — Go about your business with modesty and dignity, but with an erect 
tail and a sure purpose of doing it well. Sevettth — Keep your nose out of the track of a 
row^-never snlfi to find a fight, but pass around the place. Nothing is ever gaijied in 
a looked-for row. Eighth — Fight but seldom in all of a life time, and when you do let it 
be for defense or JiLstice, do it well, saving your fore legs and your honor. 
Ninth — Eat enough to keep you well, and get some extra good things if you can, but 
[carefully avoid gorging. Tenth — Seize all the joy you can that robs no other, for happi- 
ness is the south wind of the Heart's health. — Now an observance of these Laws takes noth- 
ing from a Dog's freedom, neither does it make of him a prig or a hypocrite. I have 
noted that when a man tells a tale of adventure or speaks of the wisdom he has gathered 
he makes many words of it — he has not the habit of mixing together his opinions and 
thoughts as they , come into hb mind. That b not a Dog's way, for everything with us is 
short according to Man's time. We have not the lengtlicf days of Man. ThefuUness of life 
comes soon, and the going down to the end is with us ere we know it. So between the 
rising of each sun come many emotions— joy, love, hatred, seeking, longing, and adven- 
tures, and a Day sees the Heart crowded with all that may be the full experience of a Man's 
long year. So it is that we count not time by days or years — we count only a life. There- 
fore, to those who read these words 1 say look for no continued or connected tale, neither 
look for opinions of a kind following one upon the other. As a Dog I shall speak of the 
things that come to my mind, mixed up they will be, as Man looks at things, but true as 
a Dog acts and thinks. So let your mind down to the mind of a Dog, and bear on you 
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ttenvering of symfiatAyand simpticUy. So I a-ill K'U o( the " Smtll o/ MysUry" \\ 
SoMs to a Dog all uiKxpected and at all tunes and places. Never oui I summon it to me 
by a will of my own. or find it by sniffing. Neither can I fully tell of it here, for only 
fragments of an tinder^tanding may 1 take hold of, and that little f^ves me no power to 
show reasons or causes. The "Smell of Mystery" came to nie this Summer Day. I w 
sitting on the porch with my hind quarters oo one step and my fore legs on a lower qd&J 
The " Boy." my loved friend, was with me. His mind w-as in the bi^cs. or the akics,l 
maybe, for he spoke no words and uishes unshaped were in his eves. Silence was arouna] 
us save for the buzzing of bugs and the scraping of tea\'es. ^f y heun Mas full of love and) 
yCBraing Cor the Boy, but my tail was in no u-ay moved to waging. "Mystery" caniaj 
in the gentle wind and smote my wet nose, which set it to twitching sidewise. 1 snifled. 
and licked to get its taste and color, but I know no name or shape to give it. My eyes 
were wisthil and uncertain, a whine came out of me away down in my chest, sharp and 
through a tight throat. A great deare to go seek, I knew not what, came into me. With 
unw^^ging tail I left the "Boy" (mayhap he solved the mystery). When 1 have the 
" Smell of Myster>' " in my nose I go right along the track of it with a perfect certainty oi 
soon finding ^e source of it all, and with a bearing of pertect self-eon lidencc — never is my 
tro* uncenain or halting. To-day I went over the field and through the orchard, along the 
hedge of green — ali places were familiar, and often-sought spoW, but with Mystery u|>on 
me, they seem small and undesired. It was with none of my known places. An ICnemy ' 
Dog ran for me with a rush of fierceness, but I turned upon him with tail and eiira ol I 
wamii^ alertness. I wagged short and sliarp, keeping my legs very stilt the while, and with 
miDctng step went around him. I did not even growl, but the Enemy Dog saw something 
in me which made him turn about and walk stiff-le^ed away, with bristles up. He looked back 
now and ^ain to see if / would mn, but I did not, so he pushed through the hedge and 
then Ix^n fast barks of defiance. (I have but a poor opinion of that Dog.) So I 
loosened up when I was out of sight and went about my "Mystery" business, I went along 
the line of smell, and in the verj' middle of an open, treeless field I saw a Cat, sneaking 
low-bellied along, and had it been any other time I surely would have found pleasure in 
giving the Cat a run. The "track" led me along a dusty road over a stone fence and far 
into the Milis. Times there were when I could almost name the color and sha|>e of uhul I 
sought; when dose to understanding. I lost it all again, and I whined for the sirimgc- 
ness of it all. So trotting and trotting and ever thinking I had come to the End, brought 
me to a stony spot in an arid field ; here the smell was strong and whirled around me. Ij 
ran about whining, growling, with many short yaps, but nothmg I found, and the smell 
bded out, so ! caught no track of it. The Smell of Mystery wasgone, and with it went my 
Strange longing to know of it. So 1 galloped homeward by the way of the meadow and 
brook. I waded chest deep into the water, and lapped to quench my thirst, jaw down- 
wards into the water — this way of drinking is most good. The Day may come 
when I shall know the cause of Mystery, but now I have nigh forgotten the spell of the 
Smell. I went back to the ' ' Boy ' ' and found joy in his face, which came again to him 
while I was away seeking. He saw great love in my eyes, and fell to petting and making 
much of me. I wagged the steady wag of contentment and understanding. The air waa ^ 
heavy with sweetness and rest. The "Boy" made an end of his caresses, and I lay' 
on the cool green sod and slept. Morgan Shecarh. 
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Announcement 



SO-CALLED edition de luxe of the works of Walter Pater is in prqiar- 
ation. This term of description has been of such frequent and indis- 
criminate use of late that it may mean much or little. It is therefore 
preferable to say tlial it is proposed to issue a library edition worthy in 
tomi of the importance of the author. It is to be limited to 760 acts, 
of which 250 will be oflered for sale in America. Tbe firat volume. 
Studies in the History of the Renaissance, is to be issued in September, 
followed by monthly volumes, so that the set of eight volumes will be 

complete in April next. 

After many postponements, the date of publication of Mr. Stedman's Amerimn 

Anthology has been definitely set for this fall. It is first to be issued only in a limited, 

large paper edition, probably in August. 




CHINA 

China, The Long-uvbd Empire. By Eliza 
Rubamah Scidmore. Illustrated. 8vo. The 
Century Co. J2.50. 

The Yangtze Vali.ev and Be\ond. An ac- 
count o! journeys in China, chiefly in llie Prov- 
ince of Sze Chuan and among the Man-tze of 
the Somo Territory By Mrs, J. F. Bishop 
With map and 116 illuslralions. 2 vols. 8vo 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. fO.OO, 

Overland to Chwa. By Archibald R. Col 
quhoun. With maps, illustrations and dxa 
grams, Svo. Harper Bros. fS.OO. 

China in Transformation. By Archibald R 
Colquhoun. With frontispiece, maps and dia 
Krams. Svo. Harper & Bros. fS.OO, 

Intimate China. Tlie Chinese as I have seen 
tlnem. By Mrs. Archibald LitUe. With 120 
illustrations. Large Svo. ]. B. LippincotI 8t 
Co. J5.00. 

TvpiCAL WouEN OP China. Translated from a 
popular native work on the virtues, words, 
deportment, and employment of the women of 
China. By the late Miss A. C. Safford, of Soo- 
chow. Edited by John Fryer, LL. D. Illus- 
trated. Kelly & Walsh. K.OO. 

America in the East. By William Elliot 
Griffis. Illustrated. 12mo. A. S. B.imes & 
Co. Jl.W. 

The Middle Kingdom. A survey of the geog- 
raphy, government, literature, social life, arts, 
and history of the CKinese Empire and its 
inhabitants. By S. Wells Williams. LL. D. 
2 vols. Large Svo- Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
f».00. 

A HiBTORV OF China. Being the historical 
chapters from "The Middle Kingdom." By 
S. Wells Williams. 8vo. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. 12.00. 

The Break-up op China. By Lord Charies 
Beresford. Maps and illustrations. 8vo. Har- 
per & Bros. |3,00. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LivtNG BV THE Si-iRiT. ^ Horatjo W. Dresser. 
32ino. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 75 cents. 



The Integritv op Christian Science. By 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 16mo. Houghton, 
Mifflin SCO. JI.OO. 

The Unknown. By Camille Flammarion. Svo. 
Harper & Bros. J2.00. 

On the Heights op Himalav. By A. Van 
derNaillen- 12mo. R. F.Fenno& Co. $1.25. 
TTie sixth edition of this theosophical novel 
which has been oui of print for some time. 

Browning Studv Programmes. By Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke, 2 vols, 16mo. 
T, Y. Crowell&Co. JI.50 Uniform with the 
Cumberwell edition of Browning's works. 

Introduction to the Works op John Mil- 
ton. By Hiram Coison.LL. D. \2mo. Mac- 
millan Co. $1M. 

Shakespeare: The Man. An attempt to find 
traces of the dranialisl's character in his 
dramas. ByGoldwin Smith. 12mo. Double- 
day & McClure Co. 75 cents, net. 

The Criminal: His Personnel and Environ- 
ment. A scientific study. By August Diahms, 
Resident Chaplain, Slate Prison, San Quentin, 
California. 12mo. The Macmillan Co. ^.00. 

Monopolies and Tri;sts. By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph. D., LL. D. 12mo. Macmillan. |1.2&net., 

The World and thk Inoivioual. GiRord ' 
lectures delivered before the University of 
Aberdeen. By Josiah Royce, Ph. D. Svo, 
The Macmillan Co. t3,D0. 

A HiSTORV of Modern Philosophy. From 
the close of the Renaissance to our own day. 
By Dr. Haiald HoHding. Translaied from the 
German edition. By B.E. Meyer. 2vols. Bvo. 
The Macmillan Co. |7.50. 

European Travel for Women. Notes and 
suggestions. By Mary Cad walader Jones. 12mo.d 
The Macmillan Co. |1.00, 

As Seen by Me. By Lillian Bell. "Thisianol| 
a continuous narrative of a continuous journey, 
but covers two years of travel over some thirty 
thousand miles, and presents people and things, 
not as you saw them, perhaps, or as ihey remly 
ate. but only As Seen by Me." 12nio. Har- 
per & Bros. tl.2&. 
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TifB Ways ne Mkn. Bv Eliot Gregory ("An 
Idler"), author ot Worldly Ways and By-ways. 
Vimn, Qias- Scribner's Sons. fl.60. 

Tub McJtotKS OK Baroness CbciledeCouii TOT. 
Lady -in 'Wailing to Ih^ Princess de Lambatle, 
Princess of Sai-oy-Carignan, Compiled by 
Moriti von Kaisenberg. Translated from the 
German by Jessie Haynes. 8vo, Henry Holl 
&Co. |2.oa 

OCR Nativk Trees and How to 1dkntjf\' 
Thbh. By Harriet L- Keeler. Many iUiistra< 
lions. IStno. Chas. Scribner's Sons. {2,00. 
net. 

Nati'bb's CAI.KNDAR. A guide and record for 
out-door observadons in natural history. By 
Ernest IdkctsoII. With 12 illustraiions. 12nio. 
Harper & Bros. |l-»). 

Bird Sti!D1es wtth a Camera. With intro- 
ductory chapters on the outlit and methods of 
the bird [iliotographer. By Frank M. Chap- 
ntan. Illustrated. IZmo. D. Appleion &Co. 
11.76. 

FICTION 

Thii Reign of Law. A lale of the Kentucky 
liecnp fields. By ]ames Lane Allen, With 
illuslrations by Harry Fenn and ]. C. Earl. 
ISmo. The Macmillan Co. |1.50. 



Voices in the Night. A chromatic fantasia. 

By Flora Annie Sleel. ]2mo. The Macmillan 

Co. J1.60. 
A Second Coming : By Richard Marsh. l2mo. 

John Une. *L60. 
EUS.SA and BijtcK Heart and White Hxakt. 

By H. Rider Haggard. Illustralied. I2ma. 

Longmans. Green Se Co. f 1.25. 
In Circling Camps: A romance of the Civil 

War By Joseph A. Altsheler. 12nio. D. 

AppletonS: Co. $1,S0, 
A New Race Diplomatist, By Jennie BultartI 

Waterbury. Illustrated by Edouard Cucuel. 

12mo. ]. B. Lippincott. fl.50. 
A Friend of Cesar. A tale of the fall of the 

Roman Republic. By William Sleams Davis. 

12mo. The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 
The Man that Corri'ited Hadle¥ri-!rg and 

Other Stories and Essays. Illustrated. 

12mo. Harrier & Bros- |l.Te. 

REVIEWS 

French Portraits: Being appreciations at 
Ihe writers of young France. By Vance Thomp- 
son. Richard G. Badger & Co. f2.&0. 

The CoNCEniON of Immortalitv. By Josiah 
Royce. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. fl.OO. 
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"11 ■r^nit ■uprriof e\tn to ' Qua V»dii' lit iirchtrh iniJ rt$!l\*m-"—Tf't ChiMrtbm^n. 

THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 

B^ tftiTMtK AiBTiKiirwici, 4ulbot of ^^Uuo Va4i>." AuiboilBett VntbiiOgri TrAmliiian rrDn ikc PolUh 
by ItKHltJi Ciinjii. t ¥oti.,i;nwD ■''o, fl^fB- Vol. ], (StvrKth Ihtut^nJ ) ^i.ch. Vol. l].«vv rrtdj^^t.oo. 

""It U^lttnlt la CDaimt tnyaat «^o *Ul noi pLch qp lb* book wirh inlvrol/'^CAirjfi Ebimtmg Fm. 



SIXTH EDITION 



FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY 

*' At • >loi} wc hi'c 4?ldoni Rifi nrkc to iboroii|lity iLf Ligliirul.'' — ^ffifUjm^ Philadelphia r 
^' Wc h'd n« prdrtrdfd fir inia ihc iroTy brrorr wr ^Dgnd Dunclwt dfcply tb^oETKil in ii, nd ontj b<f auie 
oriAc (If id mn-'CBeDi of ihr pLoL, buE aIid bacauK Qt ibt deiicKie >nd lablU f ncr oTiItU, - - ^ - - Tht ulbat'i 



THIRD EDITION 



A DREAM OF A THRONE 

Tbc Mary o'lklCBittp RrfoU- By CriAHLuF.EhMUHi. lUaiCfited by Kcnry SaiLdhtnir iiJDD-ft,|o- 
**A *ttaB| draiMiic ilvty of i tcvoli tfilml (be Mctloo Rcpiiht^c.ird by KtaicniliHi a' on* af (he Amirt 
klofa, A M4 hUheno *iry Uult cnlll**U4 U aiicr<4- . - _ A poverfaL iiory of wir tnA te<t, wlxb cattUntly 
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Swinburne's Laus Veneris 

The new volume m Mr- Movber'a '^ VeiC Pocket " EdilioiUi 
printed on Vui Gender hind-itude paper of ipcciil fite, the type »tl 
in old-tiyle l-point Romin (ii4 ' ^H )"£<), wiih Ctiiiwicli otiu> 
menti lai originil tota deiigni. The Vnt Pockei leria i> ompl)' 
unique in (he hiitory of AnKjicin publiihing. ^ . , , ^ . 
BlM Piru ■»»«, • I .15 Ml I Flulbk iMlttr. lUI Mf. t .It HI 
Llapdilk .M >' I JlpH '•■■■■ •'"Ih ■ ■ ** - 



PKEI-IOaSlr FVBLItllED 



RVBAiyAt of OMAR KHAYYAm. sonnets yrom the PORTUGUESE 



Tin VV^T ■'□CKBt IDlTIOfi 

NoEhing like thii cii}uulFc link vdition of Edward 
FiF^Goild't tnntlaiion ofOinir Ktuyydmhu tverbeen 
olTrred cbc book-lovCT, A ipcciit future it ihe prel^ce 
by Nithiin Hukdl DoU, with a pconoundne vocabulary 
of the P«rpan luma, which jppeui in no other edition. 



wllh ptf Face hy BuKUHi' Co^aa 

Book'tovm whu poHCH the Vat Pocket Edition of 

FittGenld^iRuhdJy&t wi[lrudJJ;iundenandihBt ^Qflffj 

from f£f i'arfu^ujjein theamechmninguid meipcnuTe 

firmat u dadoed to meet with aa cqviUy luge denuod. 



T. B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine 

imj/ir CiUlft" •/ >"h In "'I'tl Lillril ELDER AND SHEPARD, ACENTB FOK CALIVORNtA 



In the Heart of the Sierras 




The only authoilie dacription of the Yo 
Semile I'alUy and Big Trees. By Col. 
J. Af. Hitlchings, who for a number of 
years was the Valley's guardian. :: :: 

it coniaitis -nearly 500 pages of text, and 
150 illiislraiions, zS of which are full- 
page arlolypcs. Prices are as follows: — 



C1.OTH, PLAIN EDCliS $3.75 
CI.OTH, GII.T EDCKS 5.25 

Fri.1. MoKocco, gilt edchs 4.7,1 



PA CIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING CO. 

OAKLASD. CALIFORNIA 

^D-tm J9. Clatter BuiMiHg. San Fian^tatv 




5onai ImpreBSlons Adv( 



Resurrection 

By COUNT TOLSTOY 

Resurrection 

By the Author of " War and Peace,'' 

Resurrection 

" The greatest work of its great author.^' — N. Y. TiMES. 

Resurrection 

The autlior's first long novel since "Anna Karenina." 

Resurrection 

520 Pages, Fully Illustrated, Clothe ^/^o. 

Resurrection 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

Resurrection 



DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 

= PIIRI |gHPPS == 
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* BIRD-LORE * 

A BI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE DBfOTED TO THE STUDY AND PROTECTION OF BIRDS 
■■The bonnicu Hltle Miculiw c*a put togitha on (heiulgcct." 

E.iitti4 tf rttJUK M. CH^rttJS 

NEARLY EVERY pntmincni Amcrian writn on hirji in natun wriH* far BIRD-LORE, imong iQ 
lonmhuion being Johh Bumougki, D«. Hihit hah Dtii, BuDroitii ToMii, Oliv t Tnoim MiLtii, 
Floickci a. MoiiAH, A«Nii TiuMBULL Slohoh, Edith M. Thdhai, J. A. AuxN, Wiiuam Bumrii, 

R^ Keaiton, Robikt Ridcwat, Eikeit SETOT*'THohir»H, and nuny othcn. 

la addition to general dcacriplivc arliclti, ^ob frota (he Aeldi, BIRD-LORE hu depuiment* *' For Tachen 
and Studenti," wherein are given uiefijl hinti id liiid«udj(, inl " Fot Young Obaervoi," deagned lodCTtlop (he 
love far blvde rnberml in atl children. Theae, with levicws of currEnl omldiologjcii iitenture, editotiali, and reporta 
of the wtnk of the Audubon Sociellaf nuke a magazlDe which no bird-Lover can do without, 

NOT LESS iJetighiful and emenaining thjn the im will U BIRD-LORE'S illnitfjiioni. They ire not made 
from ifntied rpecinieru or even dnwingt, but ^m actual pbotogrjptii of ihe &iriJj in ibcir hawnti ahowing them ar rat 
at in oiDtJDii, brooding their eggi, or leedJng their young; in fact, the bcil poaaible 4ubi(irutca for the birdi tJ^emaelvo, 

Arnong many inretening and valuable featuro far 1900 wHl be a leriea of paperi on mechoda of trvJung 
onutholsgj by JDatructon who have made a ipcfialty of chii branch of naiure-irudy, ant there iirilt be eitabliihed an 
Advibomt CouveiL, deiigned m place atudenn In direct communication with an authority on the birda of their region^ 
composed of over fifty piomineni ornithologian, reiiding ihrvughoul the Uujted Sutea and Canada, who Juve con- 
tented to napond to teijuein for infamution and advice. TWENTY CENTS A COPT, ONE DOLLAR A VEAN' 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Pyiii,t,rs 
66 FitTH Avenue .■ New Yonit Ciry 




HE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY of SCIENCE 

IS the only publicitlon of Iti kind — the only one concurring popular fcientific worki il tow prico, II 
conuina only worlu of icknowJfitEed accltcTKe, by lufhon of the Anr nnk in the world of ■ciesct^ 
Such workf arc Undmarki deaCtntd Co aUnd hnva tn the hiitory of Mind, In thu trt\t% «rt well 
rrpraenttd the wrillngi of • 

Darwin^ Huxlrfy Spencer j Tyndally Procter^ Clifford^ ff^a/Iace 

tad orh^r leaden of thought In our tim«. No educated pa-ion^ vrharever hii calling, can a^rd ro keep h^nudF out of tbc 
muD cuTTenI ot conlernponry idcntific reatarrh and eipoaldon- 

CompifU and urt^hridgtd ei'tthm in paper eevn at fifteen eeitts eaeh. CataUgaet/ree, 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, - - 64 Fifth Avenue, New York 

San Fnnciaco DepovTory, ELDER AND SHEPARD 

The complete li« in Science* arid Sociology of rhe Humboldt Lilinry alwiyt in Rock far wbolealc or retail otden 



Concerning 



T^e IVaverley Novels 



AH ANMOUNGIMINT OP IKTIKltT 
WILL BE MADE IN THE tlPTHMSI* 

tlSUE Ot ■MMPKESIIOMI." ; .- .' , 



D. F. RIDBR «»i MORGAN SHEPARD 
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to Li RePlESENTADVCsa 

Sohmer & Co. 



Byron Mauzy PIANOS 

Byron Mauzy 

PIANOS 



308-312 Post Street 



Artistic Novelties 



invite •iiendon 10 lomething 
new, in applied and decorated 
leaiher work, Wc arc aUo in re- 
cdpt of (he Ulesc designs and ihapei 
in Cut Glass. In the celebnted 
Nickel Silver, fbr the lable, we 
hive a complete tcock. 




DliSMOND 5ETT1WG j.^ WATCH WOliK 

IpweLiy nude ta otdff ftom 
cpccul itciigiu 



hundberg ^ Lee 

JEWELERS AMD 
SILVERSMITHS 

232 Post S/., San Francisco 



>> 



"Impression 
Leaflets 



MvHii- Elucv akd Smtaad luve publiilied in uinpl« 
bat baatilijl Innn 1 icriii of laJIcti, not icnnoni or cncti, 
but wofdt of wiidom, af bappinca mnd ciuiti, thon but ibuii' 
i4i>t CO fiU <bc mind fbi lilc'i diy. Tbac laflcti irc ia- 
unMiDg toougb to frame, Biull enough to ilip in i book, 
4nd bi| enou|h to ttr, Prinrnl in thrrc colon with onj^inil 
ttpiialf — thpy ire It ptoenr 4a fuUowi^ bur from time Ic tiiM 

wuUHiacciDeat wiU tc made of valuable addilioni 

TIH CIHTS BACH 

Ks. I.— IXTKACT THOU THE CHKISTUA9 lEkMON 
OP KOBakT Louts STEVENSON, 

*■ To be hi>n«i, la b« kiai, tic/^ 
Ma. t — MY IVUrHONV. Br Wlllitni lUn'li Chinulnt. 
Ha. ].■ HE WOKLULV wiiDOU or NUtllEDOIN ALL 

FiDHi ili< " ArtbliD Nlflil,." 
V*.*.— IMILV OlCKINtON 

^ Ke lie ind rirtnk tfa« prccLeva varja," 
»•- f,— IMrREIHOM) OK AN OPTIMIlT. 
Br Keiint E. WUwn. 

ELDER ANii SHBPARD, Ptiliibtn 
Ij8 Pati Sirect, San Ftaniisco 



EMBROIDERIES 
DRAWN WORK 



THE 




SPECIAL DESIGNS 
EXECUTED 

z 14 Post St. (abure GfiBl Ate.) S, P. 

X I 1 1 f i f I It i J 4*34 
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Gas and Electric Fixtures • when appropriate to 

fine surroundings are genuine • WOfKS Ot Aft • We 

manufacture a complete line from the simplest to the most 
elegant. If permitted, we will furnish your house with the most 
Kppropriate fixtures at reasonable prices. ■ fnOniaS Udy 
Company • 725 Mission Street, San Francisco. 



Hardivare 




IHK word above suggests to the a%'erage mind radcs, nails, 
hinges, locks, hose nozzles, and a bewildering amount of hard 
things, but docs it suggest, as it should in our case, brass, iron 
and copper, worked by skilled craftsmen into necessities which 
should be interesting, such as hinges in fine original designs, 
"knockers" and a hundred other things which »'e spedatly 
design and manufiicture? We cam* a large stock and bewildering mass of 
hardware — ordinary and extraordinary- — but we wish Htmt Uuilden and Hame 
Plammrrs to know that ideas of taste and refinement in hardware finishings 
wilt be executed with undet^standing and skill— by the .■ .• .• .- .* .- .* 

Palace Hardware Company 

60J Markfl Strett, An Frtmtiutt QU. 
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How to Make a Parlor Artititic. 

Gather about you the following importain objects: An onyx-top table, a piano lamp 
brass (amputated leg of an ostrich preferred), topped by a yellow paper shade with 
nerous amount of red satin ribbon lied thereonto; four gilt chairs (these need not be 
expenave), three other chairs well upholstered in any color at all, but have them good 
and puffy. Do not fail to get China silk scarfe of pink, Nile green and yellow, decorated 
with sun-rays, cat -stitching and metal. These scarfe are to be used upon chairs, gracefully 
thrown over the northeast comers of one or two pictures, and placed over the right-hand 
top end of a white and gilt easel down to the northwest comer of a family portrait in crayon 
on the easel, the frame of which should be gilt (well gilded) lightened by a touch of red 
plush. If possible havea Wft-(l-«/^ sofa, two rattan stools painted white with occasional 
dabs of gilt to relieve coldness. Place one white hair rug in a central position, thereby 
giving an air of luxury and richness to your room. Secure by all means two or three 
small sheepskin rugs (hairy as possible), selecting a bright red, a yellow verging into 
green, and a green verging into ydlow. These last -mentioned additions give warmth and 
color to the room and will never cease to stimulate the imagination and prove an incentive 
to further ar/wtic development. Select with care a large, square, beveled-giass mirror 
with a broad black frame, and request some young lady friend to paint poppies, sunflowers, 
or, better still, I-a France roses upon the frame and one-quarter over the glass. Hang the 
mirror exactly over the middle of your white marble mantel, having the northeast corner 
of it upwards. This touch gives an ease and abandon very pleasing. Upon the mantel 
have two Royal Worcester vases, a gilt clock, a silver bonbon box, seven photographs of 
your best friends in appropriate frames, an ash tray (shaped like a crab inside out). Over 
the right end of the mantel place a silk drape (the best you have), of course placing the 
decorative objects over not under the drape, and avoid all possibility of catching the fringe 
in your buttons or hooks and walking away, thereby hazarding the safety of your treas- 
ures. You may add other bits to your mantel decoration if you so desire. One or two 
photographs of babies on bearskin rugs upon the center-table will g^ve a gentle and human 
touch, much appreciated — but this suggestion may be adopted or not according to personal 
feeling — some prefer the more severe styles of decorative arrangement. The above sug- 
gtstions will prove a good /oundali(m for your scheme of decoration, so we will finally 
suggest a liberal distribution of pictures with warm frames upon the walls, a few palm-leaf 
fans, painted and ribboned, a purple jardiniere with an everlasting palm in it, twenty-seven 
sofa pillows of all colors on your sofa (taken for granted). The background for this scheme 
of decoration, in wall-paper and carpet, should be in harmony. Avoid bald coldness and 
simplicity, for the ar//rtic soul and nature demand color and variety, and a room to be com- 
plete should he full, so the mind and eye may have something to do. — T/ie Home Maker ^ 



3n i^t (^xt (Jtoom. 

©eb6am Cftina. ©ffe (giW, (pcwfer. ^ngftB? Qpfafc. gngratj; 
tngs. 3a)>aneM (pTinte. (gron^es. Eacquere. (SmBroifecritB. • • 
^cciaf bcwgnB mabc for 6ooft:pfafc8. ^dt in txhtx. • • • ^ 
Beauttfuf shipment of %o^^niK {grasses reccntfg recett^eb and 

3tpeff tportft Bccing^^ 



®. (p. (Bfber §• QYlor^aiJ ^^epart 



» » 



2}S Ijtosf jHrut 

....pan snnciKo,,., 
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ANTIQVES. NO- 18- 
■ POST S T. 5.F CAL. 



I HAVE JUST RE- 
CEIVED A VERY 
HANDSOME COL- 
LECTION OF OLD 
SHEFFIELD PLATE. 



SCHUSSLER BROS. 

MANUFACTUKEK* AMD lUPOHTEM OF 

Pictures, Frames, Mirrors, Moldings, Artists' Materials 

■ ■= ETC. — 
REGILDING A SfEClALTr 

27 GRANT AVE. r,/,,)..., mw<. 556^ SAN FRANCISCO 




BOOKBINDING 



We undersund our craft, and 
execute with taiti and skill. 
We have been developing, since 
1870, the following specialties: 
Fine binding and Tooliog in 
Gold, Deik Pads, Purse*. 
Saichcls, Camera Cases, Jewel 
Boxes. In face all work in 
Leather, Paper and Silk Cover- 
ings. Call and examine our 
examples of crati. 



THUMLER& RUTHERFORD 

5]S California street 

naAa UAAMT rr. 
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VALUABLES OF ALL KINDS KKPT 

SAFE 

IN THE DEPOSIT VAULTS OF THE 

First National Bank 



omce HOUftt 8 *. u, ra 6 p. m. 



CORKIER BUSH AND SANSOME STREETS 



How Books Are Made 

A Ulter reieived by a publishing home reprodiued exactly, 
aeetmnt book paper and with a pencil. 



Written upon yellow 



Mu. R- 



AND T- 



H., W. Va. 



I have written a Book I want to get in print it has been Enamined by 4 Examiners 
ajid they pronounce it fine The Title is The Trials and Joys of The Christian Ministry 
it is written with a pen ink and on one side of the paper only and I want to sell it outright will 
you buy my MSS and what will you pay for it that is outright let me hear from you and il 
you do W'ant to examine it and you will pay Expressage both way if you dont take it I will 
send it to you for Examinadon tell me about what you pay for good MSS outright 

I M E 

The following is a prescription written in all seriousness by an old/e/low enjoying a 
reputation for his wonderful cures: 

Chour for Roinatisiem 

Saucil Pawuer — ioi the first 'Z viks Uk in a cup ol look vorm Watteras mush 
of the Pawder as i-ile hold on the paint ol a pocket niff 3 times a day, for the nixt to vikes 
tak the sam 2 times a day and for the last or 5 vik onse a day, and if not chourd then 
cominst the same as wen first comlnst. 



H. I.. a»ii± J. w. Davli 

W. D. Feanimorc 




317-319 KEARNY ST. 

BETWEEN BUSH AND PINE 



Experimenting with 
your eyes often costs 
dearly — we can save 
you from costly ex- 
periments by our 
knowledge, skill, ex- 
perience and advice. 
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California 
is a vast 
Playground 



LET'S PLAY IN ST 




IT has more than 200 resorts, mineral springs, 
and camping retreats, representing every con- 
dition necessar\' for the successful pursuit of health, 
pleasure and recreation, from the highest to the 
humblest inclination or purse. . . . Apply to any 
agent for the following, or, if by mail, enclose a 
two-cent stamp for each: Fine Map Folder of 
California, Shasta Resorts, Resorts and Attractions 
on the Coast Line, Lake Tahoe, Yosemite, Geysers 
and Lake County, California South of Tehachapi, 
Pacific Grove, Summer Outings, Del Monte 
Souvenir, Shasta and the Crags. :::;:::: 




E. O. McCosMicK 

Pmttngt' Traffit Manager 



T, H. GoODlrlAN 
Clmral Paiitngrr Age»l 



The Sign of the Peacock 



J. Graeff Kennedy & Co. 



Ttlephonr Mim 1791 

229 GEARY STREET 



Breakfast 
Luncheon 
Afternoon Tea 
Supper 



♦ 



ICE CREAM 



open '/// twelve 
at night 



nOT ALL THE BOOKS THAT CAN BE ASKED FOR BUT AS MANY 
OF THE GOOD ONES AS POSSIBLE -DM OTHER WORDS. A 
CAREFUL SELECTION J EMBRACING BELLES LETTRES» HISTORY 
REFERENCE. FICTION, PHILOSOPHY, MUSIC, ART, ETC, ETC FOI^ 
LOWING, MESSRS. ELDER AND SHEPARD BEG TO SUBMIT A PARTIAL 
LIST OF THEIR BOOKS RELATING TO MUSICt 



WagMT SBd IU> Work*. RncK. ivnli. . 

Tk* Mule Druau •! Rlcbard WagtHr. UvIeimc. 

W« y «r'» Hcroc*. CodsBucc MatiJ. 

Wagaar'i HcrolDM. Coniunct Maud. 

WMu. St*Bfrtod and BradBhlld*. ClMpln. 

A SUMy at Wa(iwr, NcomiD. . 

Morlaa si Iba Wainar Oparu. Guttttl. 

Jskn Sabaatlan B«lk Poala. . 

Jobaiiaaa Bnh», Ddlari, 

UM at Ctncln. Ftmni LKil. 

CiMplaudOtkarMiulcaieuajr*. FlMk. 

Chap) D.thaManaBdHliMualc HuDatwr. 

nraiatiala !■ nodarn noilc Huniktt. 

Start** af Paaaoa Soaf*. RuCcnll. 

S|>Biplioai*a and Tlulr rUaalnsa. Gnapji, 



Onat C «M ^ Baii I aad tliair Warka. etso. 

VIollalcU at Ta-day aod YfMcrday. LabM 



Tka Maatcr Maakian*. Crowcii. 
^m Oach. By Wllllini. 

^^B Wacnar. By Lllgey. 

^^f tiMtkevaa. Oy Ciowtit. 

W TiMNaUoBBinaalcalABcrka. EIh*. 



Each 



S |«a 
"■J 

> 'J 
t li 
I « 

) TS 

' i; 

I 00 

I U 
a»S 

> Ji 
■ So 

'3S 

I lo 
1 Bo 
t li 



1 (o 



PaBoua Slngata of Tn-Day aad Vcalvrday. Laba*. S i jg 
■McUmary of Maalc aad Muildwu. Crav*. j voli. >j M 
Cyclopedia af Mnalc asd Miulciaai. ChiiinpllB. i vols, i; oo 
FaBDiu VIollBltU aad Floe Vlollaa. Phlpton. . i ij 

HIatory ol MbjIc Hunt o« 

Tba Orcbcatn aad Orclwalnl Miialc. HtadarMn. i 15 
Moak Study In Octmany. Amy Fay. - 1 1$ 

Mmic aad Monl*. Hawcli. t 71 

PrclDdc* and Slitdlaa. Hcndcrwii i e« 

Tba Story ol riualc. Kcnderion. ... 1 do 

Mualcal QnuodwoHi. Crowait, ■ 00 

Studlaa la riadara /loak. Kadov. taarlei. . Each • t% 

Muak iDd MaDBeri. Krahblal 1 |{ 

now M Lbtwi (o naalc KrihbKI 1 ■$ 

Moalc: How H caaia U ba wballt to. Siillh. . lis 

What la Oood M<uk 7 Htnttnoa too 

Km> Maalc Davrtopcd. HindcrMn i u 

Nlatory at (!>■ Ptaaofarta and Plaaolorts Playar*. Bl*. t oo 
Sforlea ol Funoua Oparaa. CutibH. ... 1 js 
Mitalc and Pootty. Sldoay Lanltr 1 n 



D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard 

Sttimtu: San Franciico. 



^ ^ Lord MacauU/s Works: History of England, Critical and Historical 
Essays, MisctUaneous Writings, Speeches and Poems. Edited by his sister. 
Lady Trevelyan. The English Edition. Good Type. Eight Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. Qoth, gilt top, paper titles, $15.00. ^ /* /*■ On sale by 
^^ ELDER AND SHEPARD 



K 



^^irdT^tesAJielda 




by 



11.60 NET, POST-PAID 



Mr. Charles A. Keeler is already well known for his deltghtfiil writings after 
the manner of a Californian Thoreau, and *' Bird Notes Afield" will enhance his 
reputation both as a man of letters and of science. He deals with the birds of the 
Pacific Coast more particularly, and his statement of the differences and resemblances 
of these with the feathered folk of regions nearer the rising sun makes very delight- 
ful reading. • • * The book, which is most alluringly designed, concludes with a 
key whereby the various birds of California may be differentiated and identified, the 
arrangement being such that no scientific knowledge is required for its use. — The DUL 



A reading of the book awakens an in- 
terest in our feathered friends, and gives 
us a knowledge of many birds. The 
book tells of the character of birds of dif- 
ferent parts of the State in various sea- 
sons, and the matter is woven into breezy 
sketches that breathe life in the woods 
and fields. It is a valuable book and 
should be in the hands of every student 
and lover of nature.— *•" J-'**'» jw.™,^ p-w. 



There is color, atmosphere, and charm 
about the book that makes you not only 
want to know more about the birds, 
but want to know the man. » * « 
The author is well known for his appre- 
ciation of out-door life, and for his 
poetical feeling and scientific knowledge 

of the birds. — Wtutra Jtmtl *f EJmatin, 

^ ^ V* ^ ^ 



Elder and Shepard, Ptthlishers : : : San Francisco 




IMPRESSIONS is a little magazine, simply done, to tell the trot 
about books and other matters. Published monthly, with supple- 
ments of literary and art interest, by Elder and Shepard. Annual 
subscription, 50 cents. Rates for advertisment may be had by 
application at the business office, 238 Post Street. Entered at the 
Post-office at San Francisco, as second-class matter. May 17, 19CX). 

Subscriptions can still be filled beginning u'ith the May or third issue. Subscriptioiis for the 
year (rom number one are now one dollar; separately, the first number is twenty-five deals, die 
second, tilty cents. During the past six months the magazine has been quietly developing, its scope 
becoming broader and more clearly defined, and having in a sense gone beyond the limitatioiis of 
its original nom dt guerre, this issue begins a new period of Impressions. 



< 



NO sooner," s^th he, "come into the library but I bolt 
the door to me, excluding lust, avarice, and all such vices, 
whose nurse is idleness, the mother of ignorance and melan- 
choly herself, and in the very lap of eternity, amongst so 
many divine souls, I take my seat, with so lofty a spirit and 
sweet content, that I pity all our great ones and rich men 
that know not this happiness." — Burton. 




The September Shipment 

Guizot's Memoirs of His Own Times. 4 vols. 

8vo. 1858. Half morocco. 
Praed's Poems. 2 vols. 8vo. Moxon. 18M. 

Large paper. Full morocco, gilt. 
Mav's Constitutional Hestorv op England. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1803. Half morocco. 
Allen's London. 4 vols. 8vo. 1827. Full 

calf. 
SAt.E'5 Koran. 8vo. 1877. Plates. Full coH. 
Doran's Annals ov Thb Stage. 3 vols. Svo. 

1888. (Nimmo's reprinl.) Illustrated, Half 

morocco. 
Tatlor's Holy Living and Holy Dying. 2 

vob. Svo. Pickering. 1S17. Full calf, an- 
tique. 
Mill's Political Economy. 2 vols- Svo. 

1871- Full morocco, gilt 
Finden's Illustrations to Byron. 3 vols. 

Small 4io- 1B33. Full calf. gill. 
Mommsen's Rons. 4 vols. Crown Svo. 1802. 

Tree cali. 
Gower's Confbssio Ahantis. 3 vols. Svo. 

1857. Full morocco, gi''. 
Scott's Poetical Works. Smirke's Plates. 

10 vols. l2mo, 1823. Full calf, gilt. 



Lane's Arabian Nights. 3 vols. Royal Svo. 

l(J3B. First edition. Full morocco, gilt. 
Massingek's Works. 4voIs. Small8vo, 1761. 

Portrait. Full call. 
EssAis DE Montaigne. 7 vols. Crown Svo. 

Paris. 1886. Half Levant, by Zaehnsdori. 
Whiston's Josepiius, 8 vols. I2mo. Plates. 

Hali calf, gill. 1828. 
Talhs bv The O'Hara Fauhly. 2 series. 8 

vols. Crown 8vo. 1826. Full calf, gill. 
Clavsl Histoire Pittoresqub oe la Fkanc- 

MACONNeBiB. Paris. 1843. Plates. Hall 

calf. 

Goldsmith's Prose Works. 14 vols. Svo. 

1823. etc. Full calf, gilt. 
Rose's Untrodden Spain. 2 vob. Svo. 1875. 

Full morocco, gill. 

Metevard's Life op Wkdgewood. 2 vols. 

Royal 8vo. 1866. Full calf. gilt. 
Rabelais, 6 vols. Curious folding plal«s. ISmo. 

1737. Half calf, 
Mltrpkv's Tacitus. 8 vols. Svo. Stockdale. 

1B05. Full calf. 

Johnson's Wokks. 11 vols- Svo. 1787. Full 
calf. gilt. 



D. P. ELDER AND MORGAN SHEPARD 

Btikmtn : Sam Fiancisco. 



^omc (pjaeeef of Cofifomian Bititatuxt. 




OTHING is easier, nothing more dangerous, than generalixation about 

lilerature and art. Taine spun many fine theories in his monumenta] 

history of English literature — still the Ijest work on the subject that has 

been produced — but many of his theories tall to pieces when brought in 

contact with the realities as one knows them by intimate association and 

close study at first hand. The closet theory of the scholar always goes 

down before the facts of the man who has seen things with his own eyes. 

Much has been written on the work that California has done in literature 

and art, and more on what she ought to do. According to the prophets, 

among whom was so acute a literary observer as James Anthony Froude, 

these western slopes of the Sierras, that look out on the mysterious 

Orient and the more mysterious Soulli Sea Islands, should be the home of a new literature 

, ftnd art tlial will recall the flowering of Greek culture. Soft air, cloudless skies, varied 

'ocenery — all are here to reproduce the Hellenic masterpieces. All that is needed is many- 

Iffided men, able to grasp and trarisniute the complex realities of to-day into the finished 

work that will stand as a type of Far Western life. 

And then the question comes up. Would we know sudi a man if we met him, and 
would we recxjgnize his work? It is on record that some of us did not know Stevenson 
and Kipling when they came to us with the best of the work of their splendid youth. Lon- 
don and New York had to tell us in each case that here was a new genius, risen full-orbed 
on the literary horizon. This diiBdence about accepting work that has not been approved 
by critical authorities in the two great centers of English letters, is all due to a habit of 
' dependence that has sprung from isolation. Fortunately, it is rapidly going the way of 
other signs at pro\-incialism in California. Hanilin Garland, in his idol-smashing way, has 
done much good by preaching the doctrine tliat the West must set up its own ideals and 
then be true to them. Going far beyond the bounds of reason, he would throw down and 
trample upon many of the great masterpieces of literature because they are out of touch 
with the Western life of to-day. Few who have any genuine love of literature will follow 
him in this general clearing out of the old favorites ; but no one can read his essays on this 
subject without being impressed with the force of his plea for independence of judgment 
and for hearty recognition of literary work that is original and smacks of the soU, though 
that soil be newly opened to the sun and rank with the crudeness of primeval nature. 
.£ven a touch of vandalism is better than the repetition of stereotyped criticism that has no 
'breath of real life left in it. 

No moral right have we to be narrow-minded or provincial or conventional, for the 
whole tendency of Califomian life is against acceptance of the type of the literary Plijlisline 
who has to be told what he should admire and what he should condemn. Above all 
things, California is cosmopolitan, with people who have rubbed shoulders with the alien 
races of the antipodes. And such is the life here that men who live remote from centers 
of trade and activity still retain a keen interest in the literature and the news of the world 
that seems so far away. In no other land will one find managers of mines and of ranches, 
-two or three days' travel from the railroad, subscribing for the daily newspapers and tlic 
1 n»ga2ines, and buying all the best books. Yet this is a common spectacle in California. 
Richard Harding Davis drew no unusual Califomian type in his young mining engi- 
neer in Soldiers of For turn , who knew his I'aria and London even better than his San 
1 Francisco, and who read boriks with more care and more thought than if he had lived in 
I New York or Uoston. With such a public, eager to welcome any new thing which is 
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genuinely Califomian, one would say that here is the ideal place for the author and artist. 
But, alas ! the way to public recognition is still slow, for the timid Eastern publisher cajinot 
see the virtues of the book that is out of the beaten track, and the rich man still persists 
in going to Paris or London to buy his pictures. 

The reading public in California lias a quickness of sympathy and a warmth of welcome 
to give to any new author who has something genuine to say, which must be a source of 
inspiration. It may "enthuse" too much over a work that has no elements of lasting 
popularity, but that is far better than the blase, cynical attitude adopted by many Eastern 
coteries that can see no good thing come out of their own land- Of course, it may be tliat 
the Far West will not fulfill the expectations of its friends, but the conditions for good cre- 
ative work are far better here than in any o( the older-setded States, where tlie iron hand of 
conventionality and custom has smoothed out all the lines of individuality. 1 look to see 
the best work here done in the short story, for this form of literature appeals with special 
force to the Califomian reader. Already the work of Calilomians in this field is assured 
of permanent fame. Space is lacking even to enumerate the older authors who have 
made the early life of this State live in their tales. But there is immense promise in the 
new men and women who have put into their tales the humor, the pathos, and the tragedy 
of this Far Western life, so rich in dramatic material and as fiill of picturesqueness and 
color as the scenery thai forms its background- Some of the very best of this work has 
been done by women. Margaret Collier Graham, in Stories of the Foothills, and Mary 
Halleck Foote, in The Lei-Horse Claim, which is an expanded short story, have told tales 
that will appeal to any one who knows the life of Californians. Mrs- Graham's stories 
especially are so true to certain conditions in Southern California that they will have 
value to any student of the history of the State. Mrs. Foote has pictured the life of the 
miner with so much force that it lives in the memory of any reader of her stories. Of the 
new men, Frank Norris and Jack London show the greatest force. Norris has a genius for 
selecting disagreeable subjects, but no one can question the power witli which he develops 
any theme that he takes up. MeTeagite. in its way. is as perieci as U Assommoir, 
and as repulsive. But the man who sketched the gradual degeneration of the dentist and 
tlie growth of the miserly traits of his little wife, has analytical genius; and his description 
of the desert to which the murderer is trailed is as fine and as faithful to reality as anything 
in recent fiction. Jack London is the latest Califomian who has "arrived." He has 
brought to tlie development of the tragedy and the comedy of life in the Klondike much of 
the imaginative power and the dramatic force of Kipling. But he has a tenderness of sen- 
timent and a quick appreciation of the finer traits of heroism that are seldom seen in Kip- 
ling's works. I would rather have written "The White Silence" than anything thai has 
seen the light in fiction in ten years. Jack London's tales in The Sott of the Wolf 
are the highest type ol the short story, and though his recognition may be slow, because of 
his bitter realism and his undisguised relish of savage human nature, it is, nevertheless, as 
sure as was the recognition of Bret Harte. 

Another writer who must not be overlooked even in this rapid glance over recent Cili- 
fomian fiction, is Dr. C. W. Doyle, who, in The Taming of the Jungle and The Shadow 
of Quong Lung, has produced two little masterpieces. TTie first gives one a more perfect 
idea of East Indjan life than can be gained from Kipling. The other is unique of its kind, 
for it is the only story that pictures the modem Chinese as he is, with the thin veneer of 
civilization overlaying the Oriental savage. Those who do not know the real Chinese will 
be loth to accept the truth of this picture, but no Califomian who has studied the Mongo- 
lian at first hand has any doubts of the accuracy of the portrait. 

While California may have been slow to develop the literary material that lies at faer 
door, there is the promise and the potency of great work in tliese stories which have been 
mentioned. If nothing else had been done, fiey would serve to show that the day of a 
genuine Califomian literature is ah^ady at hand. ceorge uahlih fitch. 
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The Charm of Omar KhayySm's *' Rub^y&t* 



O POETICAL work holds the interest of scholars for such a length of time 

as has the Rubaiyai of Omar Khayyam, without presenting something 

quite new, or adding a broad suggestiveness to what is already familiar. 

These famous Persian quatrains, so terse yet full of lifebiood that 

^^'^V /■ they glow with vigor even in the cold tongue of the North, convey no 

Mj^^M t I new message to mankind, but in power of suggestion they occupy a 

J ^f A 9 most unique place. This is the secret of their charm. 

True, FitzGerald's rendering, as has been pointed out by one of the 
most eminent scholars of the century, is not a translation but the re- 
delivery of a poetic inspiration, and, as such, claims rank and place of 
its own. 

But a careful study of even the most literal rendering into English, French, or German, 
leaves the same impress of broad suggestion. The mind is forced to forsake its tiny king- 
dom of self, and to contemplate races, creeds, and problems of existence with a rapidity 
comparable only to the swiftness of that "Hunter of the East," who so deftly catches 
earth's towers in his "Noose of Light." And a world of mingled elements, Semitic. 
Aryan and Turanian, is thus poetically revealed through the force of an imagination battling 
against the narrowness of a superstitious fatalism. For no one can rightly fathom Omar who 
has not previously understood Mahomet. 

Wonder is often expressed that certain of the Persian's lines should reveal such sad- 
ness ; the greater wonder is that any of them expressed gaiety. 

A man of keen intellect and fine understanding, descended from a people who had 
been led captive as to country, religion, and language, must have had more serious than 
merry moments. And the mere fact that the conquerers of Persia had themselves become 
the conquest of another race, but made the situation more complicated, and added a new 
list of foreign, if heroic names. 

Et truly made Utile ditference to the Persians of Omar's time how Zal and Rustum 
might battle in the records of the past ; and it realty made less how Hadm TaJ might call 
to supper under the rule which they knew. 

The Simui^h of Persian thought might still wing its flight, but beneath it lay only the 
ruins of those courts where once Jamshyd conjured the year to obedience, and Kaikobad 
added justice to a list of kingly virtues. The aeven-ringed cup of the Magi was gone, and 
in its place were the curved scimitar and the clay and water Kaaba. So much contention 
had there been that the very ground might plead with man to tread tenderly lest he wound 
anew what lay enshrouded there. 

A close view of this pulsating change of race, this mutation of tongues which locked 
even the lips of a David, made to-day the chief thing in Omar's thought. Sighing over a 
^rious past would not cause its return ; dreaming of a brilliant future could not bring it 
about. The rose which gave of its best at height of bloom taught a truer way. And some 
bit of work modestly done, even though it were only striking from the calendar " Unborn 
To-morrow and dead Yesterday," might serve man better than the howling of many 
icrvishes. 

A quite distinctive trait of Iran's earliest inhabitants was that belief in the Otuness of 
Univerae, which remains a characteristic of certain descendants even at the present day. 
It was this belief which read Sufiism into the Moslem creed. For no conquered people 
ever Uterally accepts the religion of its victots; additions and detractions are made in 
accordance with temperament and understanding. 

Connected witli the old belief was a ceremony which linked fire and water together, 
and ultimately led to the teaching of Divine Love as the wine of existence. Fire, born of 
the rubbing together of two sticks, lightning, rain, and the sap of plants, were the teachers 
from whence the early doctrine was derived. 

Wine, running like quicksilver tlirough the human veins, served as a symbol of thai 
lioaeen and vivifying inDuence which animates and sustains, 
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At this stretch of time it is difficult to conceive the iroportanl part played by the fruit 
of the vine in man's early life. When cold and hungry, he learned that it might be lo him 
meat and drink — a sacrifice, not bloody from the death of a panting victim, but glowing 
with life from sunlight and hidden springs. Within thai tiny globe was contined what to 
him was a divine gift. 

The peasant of Southern Europe, with his loaf of bread, jug of mne, and a helpmeet 
beside him "singing in the wilderness." has turned the wild into a garden, and demon- 
strated the virtue of temperance. 

In Sufi writings the use of tavern symbols are frequent as representing a stage in the 
soul's progress toward reunion with the divine principle. Whether Omar was a Sufi or 
not, many of his quatrains gain deeper meaning when read in accordance with thmr sym- 
bols. Tliis may be only a new proof of his thought's suggestive charm, but even as such 
it cannot afford to be entirely set aside. And for sake of this charm, which, like the tendrils 
of the vine, stretches out in so many directions, let literary workers, when they meet, 
remember the old Persian and "turn down an empty Glass." 

REGINA B. WILSON. 



"China, the Long Lived Empire." 



^g— — ISS SCIDMORE, is, evidently, one of the very few among the many 

^Tj\ writers on China who has kept well in mind the old Eastern proverb that, 

U|J \^ "He who would make his travels entertaining must first make himself 
9r^ ^ delightful." To produce a readable, and at the same time thoroughly 
reliable book on China, in this age of illustrated newspapers and maga- 
zines, is a literary feat which few writers would lightly undertake, and one 
which fewer still have acceptably performed. China, the Long Lived 
Empire is one of the few books among the many concerning that much 
overwritten but really little understood country, which is at once new, 
reliable and entertaining. As Miss Sddmore observes, "China is such 
an impossible, incomprehensible country, that one labors vainly lo show 
it dearly to others ; no one can cover the whole field, give the only key. or utter tlie last 
word." About all that it is possible to do, in a popular book on China, is to present tlie 
author's individual experience and point of view. And this Miss Scidmore has done with 
remarkable truthfulness and vivacity. 

The book is the result of the author's personal observation and experiences during 
seven different visits to China, extending over a period of fifteen yeais. Her knowle ge of 
the places she describes, and of the institutions, religions, manners and customs of the 
Chinese, has not been taken entirely on hearsay Irom others, but gathered from actual 
observation and experience ; and she has communicated this knowledge to her readers, not 
in a heavy, formal dissertation, but in the most pleasing manner, apropos to the varied 
incidents of her extended journeys throughout the Empire. 

The amount of valuable information about the Chinese people, thdr social and political 
institutions, and their general polity which Miss Scidmore has contrived to crowd into the 
four hundred and odd pages of her book is something surprising. The most entertaining 
and striking feature of the book, however, is the remarkable power whidi the author every- 
where displays of vividly reproducing her own impressions of the places and things which 
she describes. Every one who has lived long or traveled much in China will recall how 
faint and colorless their impressions, gained from books of travel, had been, of all things 
Chinese. It was not so much that the objects were larger or that they differed in form or 
situation from the descriptions previously read by them, but yet the moment they saw the 
places or things themselves, they felt how vague and shadowy had been their impressions of 
them from reading about them, by the side <rf the reality. The actual sight seemed lo give 
life to the idea. 

It is this rare power of reproducing to life the things she describes, which marks Miss 
Scidmore's descriptions with the touch of genius. They are not only vivid and accurate in 
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detail, but they have ihat undefined something in them which gives a satisfying freshness 
and reality to the picture ttiat ordinarily comes only from actual sight or contact. The 
whole lx>olt is marked by a complete absence of these stereotyped, antiquated misconcep- 
tions of Chinese life and character which render so many of the earlier works on China 
altogether commonplace and dreary. Instead of dwelling persistently, as many writers 
before have done, in season and out of season, on the dilapidation, dirt, and decay of 
Chinese cities, Miss Scidmore seems rather to delight in subordinating such things to their 
true relation to the bewildering richness and novelty of Oriental life, without giving needless 
ofieoae by unduly flourishing in the foreground the whole catalogue of disagreeable Chinese 
sights, sounds, and smells ; the author, with a true woman's instinct, delights most in dis- 
pbying before the eyes of her readers the dazzling picture of barbaric, Oriental splendor 
and squalor, as she saw it on the spot. 

The book contains twenty-eight chapters admirably arranged for the general reader, as 
Cftch chapter is complete in itself and su^ciently disconnected from all the others to admit 
of leisurely, desultory perusal. It is profusely illustrated, many of the illustrations being 
entirety new, and all are selected with die greatest judg:ment and care. Miss Scidmore has 
been fortunate in presenting her book to the public just at the moment when the interest of 
the whole world is centered upon China, and especially so, that the places and the people 
she describes and the matters she discusses are just now the subject of universal and 
intense interest. Those pordons of the book relating to the policy of the present Tartar 
dynasty, the Empress Dowager_ and her court, the Christian missions, the descriptions of 
Peking and Tien-Tsin and their environs, and of the great valley of the Yang-tse-Kiang, will 
all be read with absorbing interest by every one who wishes to be well informed regarding 
the great social and political upheaval which is now in progress in the Celestial Empire. 

ELI T. SHEPPARD, 

Conceptioa of Immortality. 

O MATTER what success men may have in satislying themselves con- 
cerning the immortality of the soul, the question itself remains immortal. 
Ever since Socrates staked his life upon bis faith in his own answer to it, 
its discussion has been regarded as peculiarly the work of philosophers, 
and Kant aroused a host of inquirers by proclaiming it a third part 
of the mission of philosophy. Devout thinkers have always had. and 
will always have, the ear of humanity when they speak on such subjects. 
It is a tact for much self- congratulation that an endowed lectureship for 
the advancement ol human knowledge on the subject of human immor- 
tality exists in our land. We have no national academy, but, little by 
little, in the establishment of a lectureship here and a scientific congress 
there, the organization of the means of distributing the learning of the wise is being accom- 
plished, so that at length the laboratory and the scholar will no longer be cut off Irom men. 
One must welcome these annual appearances of the IngersoU lecture- They are eagerly 
anticipated and very vital parts of our common learning. It is the belief of philosophers 
that Uie answer to the eternal quesdon is locked up in the mysteries of each single 
being, or, lo vary the striking words of Sill, the statement of the equation which 
each of us must solve is : Given self, find the enduring soul. There are known 
terms and something is known of problem solving also. But how give x its proper 
value ? That is the question, and the whole world is eager for a master who will teach it 
the hidden method. In Prof. Royce, such a master is found. America was proud of 
hini when he represented her scholarship so acceptably in Europe, but that was but 
a small part of his tireless service in the teaching of the nation. In this book he 
lias ntade us again his debtor, for he has shown conclusively " that to be an individual at all 
a man has to be very much nearer lo the Eternal than in our present life we are accustomed 
to observe." The question of the nature of the individual "is at once a problem of logic and 
oa issue of life." But logic can solve problems and be very vital and interesting while it 
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peribnns its work, too. The hunting down of thoughts is here quite as exciting as to ride 
with hounds. At length, almost gainst our wills, we hnd ourselves persuaded that enduring 
individuality is not a mystery, but a very plain fact which common experience contains, and 
which passes unnoted just because it is too common and because custom and habit have 
obscured its meaning. The witchery of the process is quite plain if any one will read it 

ERNEST CARROLL MOORE. 

Hopes Concerning Mr. James Lane AUeo. 



NE MAY have a very high appreciation of the art of Mr. James Lane 
Allen, and of the literary quality of his work, and may. at the same time, 
feel a serial disappointment in reading his books, as they are published. 
Those of us who first made his acquaintance through ."/ Kevtucky Car- 
dinal and Aftermath, had a feeling that he had invented a new kind of 
literature, and we now have a feeling of resentment because he does not 
fulfil his promise and give us the new kind o( literature in its perfec- 
tion. This feeling is natural, but altogether unjust. There are no new 
kinds of literature, and there will be none, under the present dispensation. 
In the little books which made him famous, Mr. Allen gave us only a 
very old kind of literature ; but his dexterity of touch, his delicacy of 
feeling, his literary skill, seemed to so create all things new that the old passed away. But 
it was only seeming, as Mr. Alien has proved. 

If it were not for a prepossession, which makes us expect too much, we should enjoy 
Tkt Reign of Law greatly, for the qualities which we expect are all there in abundant 
measure. The keen love of man and nature, and the gift to express it, make the book 
worth reading. Perhaps it is the more apparent because of the very intractable material 
which he has chose to work in. Any one who has lived on this planet during the last 
fifty years may have seen any number of thoughtful young men carried away from their 
theological and religious moorings by the currents of modern thought, and every one has read 
novels with this tnolif. But no one ever read a very good novel of this sort. Perhaps Mr. 
Allen's novel is as good as it could be. It is another step in the proof that the subject is 
not a good one tor fiction. David's statement of his views, when he tries to make Gabriella 
understand them, would make a cat, or a philosopher, laugh. Fortunately for the happi- 
ness of both, ic did not make Gabriella laugh. 

The Reign of Law is not much of a novel, but it is a good deal of a book, and a very 
interesting one. The loyalty to Kentucky, which is characteristic of her sons, often seems 
somewhat ridiculous to diens, mainly because of the forms in which it is expressed, but, as 
Mr. Allen expresses it, it is something very beautiful and inspiring, and, in the eyes of the 
alien, lifts Kentucky to the rank in which any State belongs that can produce such a writer 
as Mr. Allen, This loving trust in Kentucky and the ability to give his reasons for it is 
one of the most potent elements in the charm which makes his disappointed readers cling 
to him hopefully. 

He knows how to write. His style often violates canons of grammar and rh'etoric and 
chronology, but we don't care ; for he knows how to say things, and to say them in such 
a way that they are not only intelligible, but delightful. He can not only talk, but he can 
feel, and his every phrase (when he does not try to explain) is colored with emotion. That 
is why people like him. "Great thoughts come from the heart"; and if Mr. Allen has not 
given us any great thoughts, such thoughts as he has given us are lifted out of the com- 
monplace by the fact that they come fi-om the heart- 

The author's appreciation of external nature, and his ability to bring his reader into 
sympathy with it are abundantly illustrated in this book. The preliminary essay on the 
unpoetical subject of hemp, and his description of the ice storm, are as good as possible, 
but I find the spirit of the whole matter more strikingly shown in coundeas allusions and 
suggestions scattered through the book. 

Wonderlully fine is the characterization of "the old Kentucky home," with David'Z| 
father and mother. Finer yet b the contrast between the raw boy's reasoned i>keptic 
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gambit, from the pretty, amicable quarrel to the compHment outright. He does not 
know the American Girl, except from a month with Kitty Carmine, but, if he coiiies to 
America, let the American Girt beware! From a dozen of Kitty's lettere he will have 
constructed a theory, and he will play his bluff with verve. Oliver is young, clever and 
good-looking. He would have it all his own way. 

Oliver's book is graceful, a characteristic of the firel work of any one who is bom a 
writer. It is not yet strong. The plot is attenuated, for the episodes are hardly more than 
dialogue. But his innuendo is sly, and his diction epigrammaDc. He is a gentleman, and 
will not make a scene; what emotion you get must come from the cunning phrase, and not 
from a real shock. Some dme, alter Oliver has fallen in love .... but he won't 
do that until he comes to San Francisco ! 

What discussions we had over The Compleat Bachelor. Oliver was for a long time 
undecided whether he should marry Millie Dixon or not, but at last he found the most 
extraordinary form of proposal ever made, and the only one in keeping with the habits of 
such a whimsical chap as Rollo Butterfteld. I wanted him to marry Kitty Carmine, but she 
doesn't come into the book at all ! But it was Kitty's tears that moistened Oliver's opera 
glasses at " Tannhauscr " in Dniry Lane. How Oliver chuckled ! It was too rich to be 
true ! He asked me if I believed they were really tears ! I have seen Kitty's chin toss in 
just the way he makes Carrie's toss, when it means so much; but there are no American 
girls in Oliver's book. More 's the pity ! Some time he'll write her down. I hope it will 
be before Kitty is married ! gelett burgess. 

Oa Reading Fiction. 

HE infinite variety and complexity of the human mind is certainly most 
iaithfuUy reflected in the many orders and ^sordera of current fiction. 
Each no doubt has its justification in a satisfied constituency, but the 
Individual, bent on simple and healthliil relaxation, has need of much 
caution as he scans the ensnaring tides and selects the companion that is 
to make or mar his leisure hour. First to be avoided is the Purpose 
Novel, which plunges the unwary through a thin shell of narrative into a 
discussion better suited to a time fortified with deliberate and calm pre- 
paredness. Of almost equal viciousness is the Novel of Analysis, probing 
into morbid depths and opening up lor the readers' delectation the 
unwholesome and depressing. The Historical Novel is more justitied and 
healthful, valuable indeed in its time and place, but sdll full of honeyed deception, improving 
and instructing when we wish it not. As for the Romantic Novel, blood stirring as its 
action may be, its freshness has been lost long since in its monotonous repetition of setting 
and construction. From all these we turn with a feeling of danger past — and search for a 
style much more simple and modest, one that is unclassed but of a distinctive brotherhood, 
issued not for cult or pelf and dependent for its charm only on delicate fancy and fresh sim- 
plicity. Rare as these may be, they are long remembered and soon brought to mind. 
There is Elizabeth and Her German Garden of added charm from the mystery of its author- 
ship ; or Kenneth Graham's /« The Golden Age, that magic opening into the forgotten 
realms of childhood's imagination; not James Lane Allen's recent books, but the earlier 
Kentucky Cardinal ^nd Afiermath, where tliere was less of problem and more of nature; Max 
Beerbohm's delicate fancy of The Happy Hypocrite is one of them, and almost any of 
Bairie's — Margaret OgUby, preferably, or the bewildering Seniimenlal Tommy and brave 
true-hearted Grizzel; a few of Stevenson's, Eugene Field's, and any one of Bunaer's — do 
you remember the story in Made in France of the corpulent old innkeeper, who in his 
paralytic helplessness is set to a dozen ^gs, and how after the fortnight has passed and the 
chicks have come out the multitude gather to ask " How is Tony, now?", the story dosing 
with that delicious " As well as could be expected. " And so the list could be continued ; 
it is not so dithcult after all to find those that have taken their place in our afiecdons and 
esteem. But of the new books that crowd the tables it is a different matter. We shall 
make the search and report in next Impressions. d. p. e 
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"The Toncfastone" by Edith Wtautoa. 

RS ^^'HARTO^~Sstc«7.''TlleTo«K^sc<»e,''oulb('raadwithfdeHaR 
more than once by th« dis:rini—ring nmia. Bcyoad tbe procVjw al 
taaital and moral deflntioa diroiiEfa wfakh Oatnan) paanl, thav ii 
sdD ixxMo for the rcadets' nugitwDon lo d««II oa ratny qnnrioDs sof- 
gated dnfii^ dkc seven monl cmffict. «w£ae ia h ii rrfrnrnriim, i iM iii Ji 
It is ntraordiQary that a man of lus Ihniiwboiw riioiud bawe been Imvd 
W two such iocooiparable women as Margaret Aubya and Akxk IVceL 
Affr*i dependtna is the Baw in ha character — in eariy naahood he ww 
iiis{rircd with 9df-coct6dence by Margaret Aobyn, hter he gom to Ftuocl 
for eoctniiagenKat to poUish the letters; in the end be gains strvngth oah 
by the promise of reparation frotn his wife. He b too sensitive to ^va- 
ca/ expresion ol b^uty, serenity arxl repose. He docs not question their existence in the 
mind and soul, if the outward s^ns are visiUe. What his wife seemed to be was suflkient 
to him until the crricsJ niomait * * * * Alcxa ts aa ejt<]uinle picture, though suftoenl 
excuse is not shown for her rdatktns with Flamd or her ^Tpwvnl indifierciKc to her bus- 
bond's straggle. 

Over all though dotmnates the memory and persortalily oT Margaret Aubyn. It b • 
remarkable aduevement in Ittefatme when the spirit of the dead touches US more oearly 
than the miotioas of the living. Mai^aret's undying lo\'e. her books, and raorv dMui all 
— die letters — are greater realities to us than Glennard's love and material success. 

The mental action and the tableaux of strenuous import, at lust resolve themselvea 
into two scenes of intense dramatic power : that of the insult to Flamd. and the almost 
brutal ejniltalion ol Glennard's confession of ignominy to his wiie. This story of [leychotDgic 
analysis, enhvened by brilliant epigrams, is distinguished in construction and rich in e\-efy 
detail. MARY 




A Californian Writer's New Romance. 

ALIFORNIA is represented among the books of the month by A 
Georgian Actress, whose author. "Pauline Bradford Mackie" is, in pri- 
vate life, Mr3. Herbert Miillcr Hopkins of Berkeley. 

The Georgian Actress whose career is the pivot upon which the 
pretty romance turns, is Mistress Ann Johnson, daughter of that Sir 
William Johnson, whose name is so knit up with the early hislunr of the 
Mohawk Valley, The opening chapters of the tale deid with life in tlir 
Valley ; but later the scene shifts to the old country, and we get a realistic 
scries of pictures of London life in the lime of George the Third. 

In these days of morbid anatomy in fiction it is mlher a relief than 
otherwise, to come upon a novel quite free from ihc slightest liiucli of 
villainy. There really is no villain in A Georgian Actress. The cliaractcrs are all drawn 
in a spirit of wide and mantling charity, and with a deal of fine humor, aa well. Even 
King George, "Snuffy old drone from ihe German hive," is but sketcbc*! lightly, as an 
amiable elderly gentleman, of Methodistic turn of mind. The inmu>rtal (iarrii'k in ii prom- 
inent character in the book, and we get an amusing peep al Ihc grwH loticngraphrr him- 
self, breakfasting upon soup, before a vegeuble Stall, damning America between spoonfuls, 
with polysyllabic orotundity and thoroughness. 

The author knows well the period of which she writes. She has shown us this in two 
other books, Mile, de Berney, and Ye Lytlle Salem Mayde. .She is mast at home, 
howe\'er. in colonial America ; Ann and Peggy, real and lovable, with the very «wrncr of 
childliood, in all that they say and do in their home in the wiKlcnirsH. grow nomewhal 
shadowy amid ihe biisUe of London Town, We arc forthright glad when Sir John takes 
Peggy back to America, and we wish that Ann and we might go too. 

The Georgian Actress remains in London, however, to study with Garrick and to 
follow her career, and we, perforce, linger with her. 
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Mrs. Hopkins is peculiarly happy in her drawing of feminine chara«er5— not every 
woman wriler is — but her women are very genuine, for the most part, and eminently lovable, 
even in their perversity, and her work has freshness and a dignity as agreeable to meet in 
books as it is, alas, unusual. 

As hinted, the greatest lack in the present story, is, perhaps, shadow, which might 
have sen'ed lo bring the delicately drawn heroine into better rehef, but the impression left 
by the book is of something altogether wholesome and pleasant. We are glad that Ann 
fo[«K>k Drurj- Lane and a career, for her Albany Dutchman, and since we may not go back 
with her across seas, to greet Peggy once more, and to see the Georgian Actress in her new 
role of colonial dame, we take content in the memory of her leaving the park with that 
pretty farewell : 

"Good-bye, dear park; may your arbours be kind to many lovers." 

ADELINE KNAPP. 
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Grandma's Story. (First Prtxe,') 








H ! GRANDMA," chirped little Prudence, running into the sitting room, 

"Mamma gave me these things, an old yellow paper so blurred that I 

can't read it, a pretty medal like soldiers wear only not so bright, and 

I I A I \| this funny old piece of nnoney and told me to ask you to tell me about 

V#/ V , them. Will you please f"" 

^mmffL A "Welt dear me! Have I never told you about them? Then 

^^^^ ■^H I must right away. Well, 'twas during the dreadful War of tiie Revo- 
lution that something happened I will never forget. But first I must tell 

you what (he war was about. It started " 

"But grandma," interrupted Prudence, " I know all about that, so 
please begin with the story. " 
"Very well. dear. My mother had sent me to take some jelly to my aunt who i**a3 
sick. The path lo her house led through a beautiful wood. I had not gone far when I 
felt a hand on my shoulder and looking up startled, beheld a soldier in buff and blue. 
He politely doffed his cocked hat and I made him a curtsey. "What is your name, little 
maid?" he asked. I told him. "Ah!" said he. "I think I know your father. lam 
the captain of his regiment." I made him another curtsey. "Can'st keep a secret, 
dear?" "That I can," said I not a little proudly. "Did I not conceal the powder 
and then mislead the Redcoats when they came last year?" 

"Then thou art a brave little girlie," he said, pressing this shilling into my hand. 
" Canst keep another for thy country and for me ? " 

" I would gladly keep a hundred for my country, (you too) though it cost me my life, 
without a bribe," I said, curtseing low, but nevertheless 1 gladly took the shilling. 
Then, before I knew what had happened, 1 was on the soldier's back being bom quickly 
along. Suddenly we struck out from the path, and about a hundred yards or more to the 
right we stopped by a thick clump of bushes. Then the captain laid me down and spoke 
to me very gravely. 

"Deborah," said he, "Do'st realize how serious is the undertaking that is before 
thee? A man's life depends upon thee and upon that lile hang many others. Delmrah!" 
said he, speaking excitedly, "The British are after me- This ia my hiding place; uke 
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them from it; g:© by the roadside and pick flowers, they will surely ask thee about me; 
mislead tliem: take them anywhere but here. Remember 3 man's life is in thy hands," 

With tlist, he plunged into the midst of the bushes just as a bugal call rang out on 
the crisp morning air. Then with my heart beating wildly, I ran to the road and began to 
pick daisies just as the soldiers rounded the bend. 

■; High ho! my pretty lassie!" cried the captain, calling his followers to a halt, 
"Come here; don't be afraid, I won't hurt you. Listen, hast seen a man in hiding any- 
where around here lately ? Answer up quickly and honestly now. ' ' 

'Twas a trying moment, but I had an answer. "Yes, sir." 

"Then you must take us to him if you can guide the horse," and Ming me up in front ol 
him, put the lines into my hands and said, " Now lead us into ambush or not, as you will." 

"I took him directly to the secret dwelling of 'Andrew the Hermit.' The captain 
was a little put out because he had not found the right man. " Hast not seen any Other? " 
he questioned. 

"Why. sir," I replied, "my mother has told me of everyone that has hidden in these 
woods for the last ten years, and she says this is the only one here now, and as I go through 
here to my aunt's nearly every day, 1 think [ ought to see any new comers." 

So he turned his men and went back down the road, dropping me at the beginning of 
the path. Alter they had gone, I turned and ran to the bushes. To my surprise and dis- 
appointment, the soldier was not there, but left behind him this paper praising me for my 
bravery and saying that he left this medal of courage for me. It also said that he would 
come to see me. TAis is the letter and this the medal (which I recognized as the one he 
wore). That is tlie end of my story, how dost like it?" 

"Oh! grandma, it's lovely, but did he ever come to see you?" 

"Oh, yes, many a time, but his son, William, came oftener, and once he came to 
Stay and we were always together until death parted us. Now. dear heart, run away and 
play; first give me a kiss, for old grandma is tired and needs her afternoon nap." 

MARY WATXrNS (age. eleven years). 




Virtue Rewarded. (Second Prixe.) 

NCE upon a time there was a poor woman. She had four children she 
was so poor that sometimes they would go for a day without eating. 
She named her children, Frank the oldest then george and John, and 
the litde girl best ol all Baby -Blue-eyes, her real name was Mary 
but they called her Baby- Blue-eyes because her eyes were such a beau- 
tiful blue. One day it was a cold winter night in December, they were 
all sitting around the table there was a knock at the door the mother 
went to open the door and to her surprise, an old man with a long beard 
came in, it was easy to see that he had been out in the snow for his coat 
was fill! of little white feathers. Excuse me ladies and gentlemen but 
I am a poor man with nothing to eat and no weare to sleep, will you be 
kind enough to let me sleep here over night Know lots of people poor like she, would 
have sent him out of the house, but Mrs. Green was very kind and tried to help other 
people, so she said she would. So the old man was put in an armchair, wile Baby- Blue- eyes 
look of his wet clothes and put on some nice dry ones, the mother cooket some dinner, the 
boys made a fire to warm his feet so every body helpl to comfort the old man. After the old 
man had his supper the old man wanted to go to bed but there was no bed, [ will give my 
bed said Baby -Blue-eyes, The old man was put in Baby- Blue- eyeses bed wile she slept on 
the floor. In the morning Baby -Blue -eyes got up at five aclock and cooket the breakfast, 
then she cleaned the rooms, when she had done that she went out in the garden and picket 
some flowers from her own garden and put them in the old man's room were he would 
»ee them ihe first thing in the morning. He did see them and thanket her for it wich 
delighted her. After breakfast the old man said goodby to the family. God will bless 
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you he said (or helping a poor man he said to the mother, he kissed Baby- Blue-eyes she 
looked up at him with eyes full of kindness, he patted her cheak and left the hotxse. When 
Mre. Green and Baby- Blue -eyes were alone Mary dear I have something to tell you, 
there is going to be wore and your brothers are forst to go. There was silence in the 
house for a minute, I am sorty to hear this nuse but if it hast to be llien it hast to be but 
we will pray and maybe God will spare tliem, yes we will pray with all our heart said the 
mother. When the family parted at the door, they were all sad but wouldent show it 
We will try to look out lor ourselves s^d Frank. I will write to all of you said Baby-Blue- 
eyes with a smile, then they kissed each other once more and marched of. It was very 
lonely that night at dinner without the boys, but the mother would incest upon ha\'ing tlie 
three chairs in the same place. When they went to bed that night they praid very hard 
that God should spare the boys. Everything went on all wright for a few days. One day 
they got a message telling that poor George was shot and died. That was a shock for the 
poor woman but she bore it bravely. Just then they got another note saying that John 
and Frank were coming home next day to stay for a few days, they were delighted at this 
and thanket God for being so good to them. Next morning Baby- Blue -eyes got up early 
to meat her brothers. When the brothers came they were right away taken into the 
house, then Baby- Blue-eyes gave them some sup and bread, well my little sister how are 
you getting along said John with a smile, I am all write said Baby- Blue- eyes climbing on 
his nee but you must tell me a story. Once upon a time long ago there was a king 
this king was always fighting with other countrys. Once a girl in this country was very 
brave and said that she woiJd go and fight, she fought well and at last they wone. That 
was great said Baby- Blue- eyes. Then an idea flashed through her mind. Mama can 1 go 
to the wore like the litUe girl in the story. Mre. Green looked surprised then she 
thought for a minute. Yes darling you may. The next day they all went off leaving 
the poor mother alone. When they got to the place where they were to fight Baby-Bluc- 
eyes put on pants and went to fight for her country. One day Frank got a buled through 
his arm and couldent fight. Baby- Blue- eyes stayed with him and nursed him, sometimes 
she would read or play but she did not give up fighting altogether in the evening when 
he was asleep she would go out and fight. When he got well the wore was nearly over 
and as they had fought so well they were let off. I will stay here and pack your things 
and go on the next train. But when her brothers went she did not pack the trunks but 
went in the wore and fought, when all of a sudden a bullet struck her and she fell on the 
ground unconscious and laid there for an hour when an old man passing by saw her 
and picking her up saw that it was Baby- Blue-eyes, this man was the man that came to 
the house. When he found out where she lived he took her there. This man was not 
poor but had disguised his face. Then Baby -Blue-eyes married the old man and they all 
lived happily ever after. may sophy lilienthal (age, eight years, when written). 



Note. 

The editors of Impressions have found the duty of prize awarding for the best child- 
written story a hard but intensely interesting one. They could not be guided by the 
standards of mature literary work, so they have given the prizes to those children who have 
shown the most thought or imagination. The girls' work has been in every insUuice far 
better than the boys' , the reasons for this difference in ability have been a puzzle, which now 
remains but parUy solved. To select two stories from the girls' contributions as the bestt 
has been a task indeed, for many stood side by side and in the first rank of goodness. We 
wish to mention here the following names of girls whose stories the editors would like to 
pubhsh some day, and if the little writers have not won the prise they shall certainly get a 
book when we use their stories; Christine Fay Fei^fuson, Marion Polk AngellottJ, Elizabeth 
Bard, Isabel Gilbert. Dorothy Stiliman, May Higgins, and Wytda Aitken, The boys' 
prizes have been won by John Wallace (1st prize) and Waller Murdock {2d prize). The 
editors tliank all the children, and are full ol gratitude, their only regret is that they cannot 
give every girl and boy a prize. 
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THE OBSERVATIONS OF JAY (A Dog) 
AND OTHER STORIES 

Bj MOKCAN ShEPAKI) 

A linti task of now ten dupien oc b. Tlw pthord opiniom, nAftCiMM, anJ ihaana of « tdf, tlm- 
titr tnU far lUldnn, Jogi, inJ rht •jwpathctic. Thvt will ht In l< • mnt « m«, and. aarfaaF. • •*«- l< 
b W be irimcij originaUj, untbout 100 gmi dOunct of onblithed iun4»4i, DanntJtalr lllHlnM utt kounJ 
In own]' unique **;>. Now in pn>a. Mailed, [vW-piid, f 1.00. 



BIRD NOTES AFIELD 

By CitAtitt A- KuLiv 
Mr^ CbffLci A- Kcelrr ii alFriut vcJI knawn far 
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Ready in September 



Oliver Cromwell. By Theodore RoosEVgtT, With forty illusindotii from lirawingt 
by Yohn, PciioMo, Lucaj, Ciiig, McCarter and oiher arlists. Crown 8vo, fl.OO. 
To itioic icquiinied with Governor Rooicvelc'i former wridngi it will not be iiu- 
prising ihai Cromwell should always have been one of hi) lavorite ttudies. "The 
more I have studied Cromwell " he says, "the more I h«ve come lo •dmitc him." 
Governor Roosevelt's history is a fresh presentarion of Cromwell the mar, the fighter, 
and (he tutesman. The PbUadtlpbia Prm says of it ; "'Governor Roosevelt shows 
not only the vigor and piciure^quc qualities of his previous writings, but an added 
dignity in [he historical balance which he has given to his views of the political prob- 
lems (vhich confronted Cromwell." 
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Popular Edition. The Rough ITKters. Bt 

Theoihjii RoDflivELT. llluitntrd. iimo, 
Jt.oo. 

In lie* of itiB ipptoaching preddential 
cjmpaign, ap«u] intcrof jtticha to Fhii tKW 
■nd innpciUiVC rdidoD of Colonel Roo«- 
ult'i "Hough RiileT»." which the Ntv/ 
Tori Jj-mel Saturday Rmitia taoMitlt DTiv of 
the meat thrilling piece of fnllitiiy hiirofy 
produced in tecent yean. 



ReflMrlloas of a Mtsslonary In the Great 

West. Bt CtVUI Tovi-NIIT'II Bv40T, 

luthor of "The Grip of HoBOi," " For 
Love of Country/' ** For the Freedom of 
theSu,"eIc. Wilhportnil. 111110,(1.15. 
ThcK anecdoien ind reminiKcnco, full of 
huntor vid of oEher winning phua of bunun 
natuie, give ■ vitid picture of the <ltily Life of 
■ nuMioniry in the Grat Wot i«n or fifteen 
ytm igo," 



The Girl and the Governor. Bi Chah-u 
Waihk. Illuitmol by Yohn, CirEton ind 
Gila. Ilmo. f I. JO. 

Thii ii • mlunie of (hort Italia biting 
mote or lett to do with political life in 
MuHchuKICt, They r^nge Itom comedy to 
tragedy. 



Until the Day Breali. A Norcl. Bt 
RoeiiT BuiNi WiLioM, lima, |i.{s. 

Mr. Wilnn ii the duthor of levenl toI- 
uma of pocmi which have attncted unmvul 
ittenlion. Thi« hii fini ootel, hM in unique 
quility, iniirof great diitinction, which dii^- 
entiito it ihirpty tnini contemporary liction. 



Novels by Emile Gaborlau. Translated from the French, liluscrxed. 6 vols., 

I imo, $i.i; each. 
Gaboriau's greateit detective stories, issued in attractive style, printed from entirely 

new plates, and illustrated by artists specially selected. 
Monsieur Lecocq. lUut. by Bataid JoNn. Other People's Money. Illui. by Vicroi PcnAin. 

The Honor ollhe Nome. Itlui. by BATAinJoitit. The Widow Leroupe. Illui. by Loum L. Htvrrn, 
file No. 113. lllui. by W. GuciiHi. The Mystery of Orclval. Illut. by Jdi.u Goiiih, 
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t* TjRJSON LIFE do« not m once >ugg«t iiKltaB a subject for humor. Yet humor 
X i» the taliem RuraciioR of Ban Myndenc'i 'Foub Yeaki Nine." Thii book 
[clU the experience of * mpecctble b*nli pmideni in one of our greac 
pcnil iniDlutioni, and iniroduccs u» to ■ world of delightfully r»sc>!ly imnaics, of" 
the kind that are never long ii luge bcfbte frcth occasion ^r incarceraiioo is leached. 
MANY OF THESE REGULARS ARE AS GOOD AS DICKENS'S CHAR- 
ACTERS. Their unblushing criminality, their glorying in iheir career* as crooks, 
con, roen, and the like are fijll of humor. 

" The chapters may be read ieparalely with complete enjoyment, yel the book 
hM the cohesion of a novel. Whether or no the signature, Bart Myndersc, be an 
■ctual or a 6ciitiout one, ' Four Years Ninb ' it certainly an achievement lo be 
proud of. Lite in an American priitni hi» never before been so vividly, lo humor- 
ously described. "^T"**/! Tafia. 

I2mo., Clothe $1.50 



FredericK A.. StoKes Company 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, Ne-w YorK 






On the Reading of Books, a conversa- 
tion on "The Cardinal's Snuff- Box" 



flO()KSELt.ER : A book ilni ihall •ppol lo i renin mud ^ama» (hm qiulilis. li mutt («] inlcral him \ it 
iDuit I^A) unuir him ; vA it must (r) iniEnjct him. 

11} Ta inltrrti li lo armc tireiillnh bjr Ylrruc of alyle af itArrilldn ind origf niZkr «f Ircitotent. 
■) Tbr an of tirvpLnjE li thp «r[ ihar Eanlruii aiipitfnlly dlBalniLiir ftcU. rcTcalln^ v ■ rc»li of Tht conlfui u un- 
vtpeclcd Erulb. 
{1) Td iikjrruEf ii fa rB«<«l \t.r ral^iloEti btlwrrn faff and facf, wlirrhct iScac fana be idn*. (hlcip, or ptravba. 

fiOOKBUYUt : Whtn >• iMst audi a book P If <iou hive ii in your aton 1 wilJ Dke 1 ilauD CD|4ea uf ii. 

BOOKSELLER 1 Hoeitli — "Tfifi CARDINAL'S SNVFF-BOX" by H«it H*uju.o. 

A CRITIC (intetiDpcinf) : I <{v\a igm with yoa. Sit, My ojunion ofii a the opinion or the beu (riiici of (h) 
day. The Ktui Yorlt Trihani aya "11 ia • book tu enjoy tni lo praiac." Tl» XmbAob Spcait' reaiirki ihii 
"Mr, HartiAd hu achi«ied a triumph/' The Albany Argui thinka jt " one of ihi: pRttiat Iof* aioria one 
can Ant In leariihing iJk book ahtlaca on." The Chlujo Timn-Hi-aU ipaka of ihc " fiobneaa anJ Idyllic 
quality of llie ounoer of ihe idlin(," The London Safurjuy Rivinn aumi it up aa being " wholly ilelijihiliil." 

BOOKSELLER : If I mm aakcd what book ahouli) be tad 11 ill times I ihoulil ay "THK CARUINALU 

SNUFF-BOX.- 



It is published by JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue. New yort. 



& 



Ne-w TKou^hts on the CKinese Question 

MarsKalin^ of the Nations 

by Alonzo Trevier Jones 




The Publishers' Bulletin. 




The live grcii D«doni of lo-diy — EngUnd, 
Ruisia, Germaay, Uniieil S(«tes, and France 
in the light of prophecy, and ihc stgniiicance 
of (heir present relation to China. A book 
of absorbing interest, abiolutely new, and 
fiilty illujtrated with a leriei of maps, one of 
which is in live colors. z;,ooa copies al- 
retily lold. Prici, to centt. 



PACinc PRESS PUBLISHING CO.. OakUni, CdL, 
or ELDER AND SHEPARD, 2j3 F«i St., San Frsncisct 



ALL ABOUT DOGS 

IS THE BEST DOGGV 
BOOK. FOR THE BEST 
DOGGY PEOPLE. IT 
IS NOW READY AND 
COSTS 81.50. IT CON- 
TAINS EIGHTY.SEVEN 
IILUSTRATIONS : : : : 



PumbtJ ij JOHN LANE, ffm Ttrk 



The Humboldt Library of 
Science and Sociology 



Is the only publication of its 
kind — the only one contain- 
ing popular irientilic works ai 
low pricea. Complete and 
unabridged editions in papa- 
covers at fifteen cents each. 
A complete catalogue can be 
had from the California agents 
ELDER AND SHEPARD 
IjB Poll St., San Francisca 



THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 

64 Fifth Avenue, tfiw Y»rk 



EXOTICS AND RETROSPECTIVES 

Pi^ Of M— [mil*. WwTmtsr»mwn—nmt l^iiiitm Bhmt )• r 




IN GHOSTLY JAPAN 

itmt. D t i r mmt ttat. Ilk -ft SiL0^ 
rilfii flrtnlJ. laenH. « »wT •( W iurt i. «»vwBb * fliiJ Khbi 



I i^iilllilllii flilllil u 



TO u raai-uaiD fooN 

SHADOWINGS 

Cupi^ii irmiTi •fvai^ wmoat Oi» JuruiBu Boon— -t. Tht |t«rv*ciiAi>aK- t^ 4 
^ A4 TMftin>. lATUrUk fTm^'-Mal (ClcaAtt). ft. Jk^kb* ttmtli NvHt. 1. tMt 



T*=S 



LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PuhHshtrs, BOSTON 




HERE have been many editions of ^he ft^avtrlty Nvvth — 
from the summer issue in paper covers or the bazaar's pop- 
ular-priced sets to the stately Abbotsford and Library editions, 
all styles and types have been represented. Of thcin all the 
most readable was that published about 1839 by Cadell, known 
as the Author's Favorite Edition, in small, light volumes, easy 
to hold and a delight to read. Based upon this, a reprint has 
recently been made in London by T. Arnold, in forty-eight 

volumes, cloth bound, Japan vellum titles, black type and good paper. 

Messrs. Elder and Shepard have secured the remainder of this edition which 

will be sold for $20.00 a set. 



The Waverley Novels 

48 volumes, good paper and type, $10.00 
But few sets secured 



IfO 



* BIRD-LORE ' 

A Bt-ttttnMLT UAGAXtnt Dtr»TMIt T» TKt tTVDT AMO r»OTICTMJI f BIMDS 




TwcsTT ccvn A carr. on bollai a tkak. 



THE MACHILLAN COMPANY. r»ilish,r. 

6 6 Fl»TM A'FKCI NlW YqI* CiTT 



riv LITEMJZr ffORLD miU i^vt Ui ru; s, im^t rf tmii way tew> mw Mtfj 
^<r i>j gtiJitg ibtir j»dgm*mt smi tthnitm. 



The Literary World 

Now IK m JOTH Yla* 

7'Af Oj^^j/ Journal of Uterattre pubhsbU in tht Umted Statts 

Imupcaptirr CoMrKUmnm Oucisal Scccmm 

THE LITERARY WORLD fwMa mwlnruDa^ir it* p«di u omAxi tmt at 
ilw fint, tad deroce* iu ipacc cxdmivety to Stcru-v dcmi lad cndcism. lu w wcwt 
tn ■rrine* by experu, ia colnmni *k canfiitlf taJh e d. in apioiaD* arc is owa ■»! 
ue lux fer tale, ti tpcatt iu mind in dw intcreM* of m icaden, k um* to Arm 
■ad guide jaipaeut, to help book buyen, lo prooioie tbe nrridag, pobfialu^ and 
drcaUlion of pwd boob. Mmltij, tr-OO * f*«r. 



E. H. HAMES & CO., Publishtrs, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 



I 



I 




The PubKshers' BuUetin. 



TKe World's Only Magazine of DooK-Lore 



The BooK- Lover 

Atl the pnuse imaginable would fkil to express the unique qutlities 
of The Book-Lover. It must be seen and read to be appreciated. 
Magnificent quarto quarterly. 7>jr/jr, J/.oo; Singly, 25 (tnls. Second 
year begins with Autumn Number. To all mentioning Imprtssiom and 
sending $i.oo before October 1, The Book-Lover will be sent one tuU 
year from date. Spring and Summer 1900 numbers included without 
charge. 

The Book-Lover Press 

1203 Market Street, San Francisco, California 



^ominicana 



ii ihe title of a recenily esiabliihed periodicil conducted 
by the Damink^n f*tbtr>, who ik initmatdy aModatedi 
■» ^oneen among ihe Catholic clergy, with the intereit 
of California't religious life, 
DoMiHtCAMA, though now only in the wveniti month, hu achieved a national reputation aa a 
epoutory of ichoWly Catholic thought, religion and literature. Each itiuc coniiiti of thirty-two 
pages, imperial ocuvo, double column, primed on good paper. The matter is w arranged that the 
page* average almott tii hundred word). 

Special feaiurei of Domikicana ore excellent and numerous poems, a plate of muMc. and an 
■ppropriaie frontiipiece in each issue, and an energetic editorial dcpinment embodying comments on 
important events of church and ttile, and tileiary criticisms of books and migiz.ine«. 
"An attractive addition to the litemtute of this dty." — Tbt Call. 
•• 111 literary articles will commend themselves to all readers." — The Cbmitlt. 
"If this periodical does not groiv into greater bulk the fault will be with the people of the 
Pld&: Coast." — Tht Midland Revirm, Louisville, Ky. 

"The editorial of Domihicaka is of a high order," — Tbt Timti-Vnitn, Albany, N. Y. 
••The poetry is unusually strong." — Tbt tftekly Beu^utt, Bolton, Mass. 
Subscription price, one dollar ■ year, in advance ; tingle cofnes, ten cents. Address ; 

©ominicana 

1919 Reiner ^uf, ^n Francisco, C^f. 
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mlt KIPRCfKKTATirtaa 

Sohmer & Co. 



Byron Mauzy PIANOS 

Byron Mauzy 

PIANOS 



308-312 Post Street 



j^rtistk Novelties 



^^B invite allendon to somclhing 
new, in «ppUed and decorated 
lealhcr work. We sre alio in re- 
c«pi of [he laicii deiigni and sbspet 
in Cut Glau. In the celebraied 
Nickel Silver, for the lable, we 
have ■ complete itock. 



DIAMOND SETTIItC »d WATCH WORK 




Jcwdry nude id onla^ fiom 



I^undberg ^ L^e 

JEWELERS AND 
SILVERSMITHS 

2J2 Post Si., San Francisco 



The 



Chaparral 



ti the only illusiraicd humorous college paper 
on the Coui, and one of eighi in the great uql- 
venitiei of the country. It ii cleverly edited 
by the brightest men of Stamfoid UNtvEiisiTr, 
and reflects the pemliar atmosphere of college 
liti; ai itt bc«t. It coati {i.^o a year or fifteen 
cenli a copy, every two weeki. 

Iti advertiiing columns afford the best means 
to reach the college public for those who have 
wares to sell to Univentty people. 

Address 

The Chaparral 

Stanford University, California 



EMBROIDERIES 
DRAWN WORK 



THE 




SPECIAL DESIGNS 
EXECUTED 

114 Post St. (.bo** O tint A»t.) S. F. 






To propc'y develop the following simple, though very effective, scheme of deconttion, 
■vou should assiduously culrivate a perfect indifference to your own personal appearance, 
uve for some slight individual eccentricities in dress, in the way of hais, "out of date" 
weird neckties, or large collars. These departures from the conventional will establish you 
at once as a character ; once becoming a character, you will be allowed full scope for per- 
sonal expression in decorative and other schemes. Having developed with success a spirit- 
uetle indifference to the outer man, yoii should next cultivate a tender love for long- gathered 
dust an<^ all sorts of brown things (even brown dirt), and deliberate disorder. This 
accomplish oi^"* is of first importance, and among the rudiments of artistic progress, lor 
reasons most obvious — Dust is Natural, Diri is Natural, and where will you find anything 
but Disorder in Nature? So to be Natural you must love Dust, Dirt, and Disorder. An 
-asv way to impress upon your memory these three factors, remember the three " D's," or 
■Jilt a card up •" your room, " D, D. D," Having acquired the above necessary founda- 
tion to build upon, you will see with perfect certainty the true consistency and harmony of 
the following suggestions — 

With yotir 7M/ara/ knowledge you may be entirely indifferent to the kind of room you 
have to work upon. Do not allow a marble mantel, tcrra-cotta paint, or an 1849 chande- 
lier to worry you, for you will cover them up, the mantel with accumulated dust, toma- 
hawks, Indian baskets, broken steins, imitation Willow plares, cigarette and cigar stumps, 
and an East Indian scarf. The chandelier you will hide in a maze of fish-netting (be sure 
it is well browned, either naturally or artificially), and large enough to go five times around 
anvlhing. "^^^ terra-cotta paint, when relieved by the more somber tones ot your whole 
decorative scheme, will enhance rather than detract from the charm and artistic abandon of 
vour room- So the marble mantel, the 1849 chandelier, and terracotta paint, which at 
first seemed barriers to your scheme, have developed into instruments of Art. This fact 
eoes to prove that everything may be utilized to good effect, if treated in a natural way. 
It will be needless tor us to be absolutely explicit in our instructions, realizing that you 
have become natural ; so, briefly, we will merely suggest the following material to work 
with : An unlimited variety of all kinds of cans — tin, copper, brass, well battered and 
natural ; pitchers, bowls, mugs, cups — if not cracked when purchased, crack them (this is 
easily done) ; hair rugs, rag rugs, rugs with a dog design, all varieties of rugs, natural also. 
Secure all kinds of pictures, unframed, and abundance of Moorish material, divans, chairs, 
■runs, pistols, spears, shields, pipes, and seventeen sofa pillows. Other things may be 
^ded as * "^'^ ^ '^^' o"" 3 cold, bare spat is discovered at a later time, but you will find 
that the above-mentioned articles will serve for a good beginning. Arrangement is purely 
inspirational, so you must wait till you feel good mid natural. The sensation is unmistak- 
able, and when the feeling is upon you, you will be guided to put your decorative bits 
exactly where they belong. Vou cannot tell exactly why but you will do it. Time and 
Nature will soften any little irregularities you have not noticed. THE decorator. 



IN THE ^RT ROOM 

REDKA" OKIN*. OU) Bt.tJE. f B WriH . BNOI-tBB FI.ATB!. BlNOnAVrrWm. J*P»HB«I 
l-BIWTH. lUtOKZBS. I^CVCXKB. BMBBOIDERIIS. SPBICJIAI. DKOIONB MADE HXJH IKJOlt 
Ct.^l'KS. HBIW DC SIX.VTO. A OEATmrTTI. BHIPMKNT OF JAPANBWIII •!«*»»■• 
BBClVK'ri.T BBCMIVBD ATID WEtO. WOttTM mOBIKO. WB HAVB HO»«a RrNOB OT OT'IOl'" 
I>^tO!*B— JADBB, OPALS, AND AMg rUI g f — WOT MANT, BUT HABa. 

D. P. EIX>ER A>n> MORGAN SHEPARU 



I8i 
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I HAVE JUST RE- 
CEIVED A VERY 
HANDSOME COU 
LECTION OF OLD 
SHEFHELD PLATE, 



SCHUSSLER BROS. 

MANUFACTUBEIIS AND IMPORTERS OF 

Pictures, Frames, Mirrors, Moldings, Artists' Materials 

^^^^= ETC. - ■ = 

RSGILDING A SPECIALTT 

27 GRANT AVE. tw.,*.., «... jjs* SAN FRANCISCO 



s 


BOOKBINDING 


A. 


Wc undcntind our cnfc, and , 


1 1 


cxeculc with la lit *Dd iHtl. 


iToviHaflToDii^hl L 


We have been developing, since 


W Eihlblfloo oi ^g 


1870, the following specialdet: 


* Jel Black... T 


Fine binding and Tooling in 








Gold, Desk Padi, Purses, 




Printing 




Satchcli, Camera Cases, Jewel 
Boxes. In fact all work in 
Leaiher, Paper and Silk Cover- 




(Id Tkkeli l(«a 




tngi. Call and eiimine our 




Tbe Staoley- 




eximplet of craii. 




Taylur Co. 








424 !«*<«• s<- 




THUMLER & RUTHERFORD 


^^■^^^V- 




"^gB^r 


jlB CALIFORNIA STRECT 
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VALUABLES OF ALL KINDS KEPT 

SAFE 

IN THE DEPOSIT VAULTS OF THE 

First National Bank 



OFFICE HOUm 8 A. M. TO 6 P. M. 



CORNER BUSH AND SANSOME STREETS 



Entire Affection. 

I've had mv feet (rozen and my left ear badly. 

I'm glad of that. 

I liked the feeling well. 

I liked the stinging, burning, prickling needles in my car when it began to thaw ; 

And when I'd turn it on the pillow, in the mornings, alter that. 

And feel It sore, 

I'd half smile in my drowsiness and Ihink. 

"The good cold did it — I'll forgive.'' 

And nestle down and go to sleep again. 

They Grow in Maine. 

It's so long since I have seen a good fat icicle 
A foot or two leet long, as dear as crystal, 
I've most forgotten how one looked, 

A dim remembrance of a carrol-shape. 

With jolly knobs and bumps upon it, 

And sJver darts and slender threads and radiant little lines all through', — 

The way my woolen mittens clung to it — 

((l set my teeth on edee.) 

The pointed end I stabbed my cheek with — 

But ah! I've not forgotten the fine cninch of them. 
And the nice smooth track they made down to my stomach, 
And the queer, cool northern feeling that they made there — 
Like sitting In a meeling-house that's been shut up a year! 

TbcK are dol Tcisci of Wait WhitmaD, tiat •elccliuai liom " My Soul sad Wiutcr'i,'- by I. M. S. tC) 



5houId your oculist prescribe glasses, tell 
him that you are coming to us — he will 


H. L, 0«ii> 


J. W. DitIi 

W. O. FcBD [iiioce 


not object -~ he knows we will make the 


.tJ; 


VA\J ^)L/-/^ 


glasses |ust as be wants them. They will 


c^ 


S|^^5 


be becoming: — leave that part to us — we 


study your features. 


^ 


WP 


317-319 Kearny St., Bet. Bu.h & pine 



Wta^Hlk 



California 
is a vast 
Playground 



LET'S PLjr IS IT 



Impressions Advertiser. 

IT has more than 200 resorts, mineral springs" 
and camping retreats, representing every con- 
dition necessary for the successful pursuit of health, 
pleasure and recreation, firom the highest to the 
humblest inclination or purse. . . . Apply to any 
agent for the following, or, if by mail, enclose a 
two-cent stamp for each : Fine Map Folder of 
California, Shasta Resorts, Resorts and Attractions 
on the Coast Line, Lake Tahoe, Yosemite, Geysers 
and Lake County, California South of Tehachapi, 
Pacific Grove, Summer Outings, Del Monte 
Souvenir, Shasta and the Crags. :::::::: 



\f\r SUNSIT 
TTlOOPEH'&SHAiTA,— 




£. O. McCoRMICK 

Fantmgrr Tra^ Mffnagrr 



T, H. Goodman 




Gas and Electric Fixtures • when appropnare » 

fine surroundings are genuine • TTOrkS Ot Aft • We 

manufacture a complete line from the simplest to the most 
elegant. If permitted, we will (iirnish your house with the most 

appropriate fixtures at reasonable prices. * I tlOITiaS Udy 

1 — 

Company • 725 Mission Street, San Francisco. 



WALTER PATER. JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS; SKEAT*S 
CHAUCER. JOWETT'S PLATO; ALICE MEYNELL, AGNES REP- 
FLIER; STEPHEN PHILLIPS, RICHARD HOVEV; MAX MULLER, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE; T. H. HUXLEY, HERBERT SPENCER; 
AUSTIN DOBSON, HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE ; GROVE'S DICTION- 
ARY OF MUSIC, CHAMPLIN'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTERS; HENRK 
IBSEN, MAURICE MAETERLINCK; JAMES SCHOULER, JOHN BACH 
McMASTER: AMIEL. JOUBERT; HEINRICH VON SYBEL, ANATOLE 
LEROY-BEAULIEU ; JOHN FISKE, FRANCIS PARKMAN; MATHEW 
ARNOLD, JOHN MORLEY; MUSIC, ART; NATURE, PHILOSOPHY; 
BIBLES, DEVOTIONAL BOOKS; OLD, NEW: -ALL THESE AND 
MORE IN THE COLLECTION OF D. P. ELDER AND MORGAN SHEP- 
ARD. SAN FRANCISCO. 



The Muse 

A little Book of Art and Letters, published at quarterly intervals by 
the Lotus Club, Oakland, California, lo cents per copy, 40 cents a year. 



In these times of artistic development, 
the dealer in art goods must be alive 
to keep pace with the ever growing 
demand for objects of sterling value — 
quality nowadays is not the only re- 
quisite, for taste and refinement must 
be seen. The P. Rossi Company rep- 
resent in their great establishment, taste, 
refinement, and elegance. Their ma- 
hogany is solid, their carved Italian 
furniture is executed by masters, and 
in every branch of their business a 
variety of the best and most beautiful 
may be found. A few things they 
carry should be mentioned — Italian 
Carrara Marble Statuary, Oil Paintings 
and Water Colors, Venetian Iron Work, 
Old Brassware and Faience, Lace Cur- 
tains and rare Tapestry, and a bewilder- 
ing variety of beautiful Objects of Art. 



The P. Rossi Company 

A rt" R r*rtfYic ^ 'y r\ *"""" ^'* '>«'"'«'' Grant A*e. 
Paris ^ ^ j^ j^ j& .^ Mf Venice 
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-AJDout Discounts 

Messrs. Elder and Shepard announce that on miscellaneous 
books, other than "net publications," they will allow a discount 
of 20 per cent from list price. In view of their establishing 
virrually the same basis as has become current in the Eastern cities 
they trust that they will receive the support of all who are 
interested in their undertaking and be lavored with such orders as 
otherwise would be sent East. 



Fiction 

The bett ficiion m ivdl m the 
moil popular, it compleicly reprcMnied 
in iiock. 

Thb Maitek Chkistia.v 

ij Maui Co»uj 

i* [be rooM recent iniponuit novel. 
Published for f i.so, net ft. 10. 



New Boots 

In »11 departmcnu of literature arc 
received promptly; the first co[»ei com- 
ing by express ate subject to loflf dia- 
count only, the freight copies following 
in a fortnight, at 105S1 ofi. 

Anclo-Saxoni and OTHtM 

ty AuHl Gouuc 

Published tor Si.;o. net ^t.io. 



Children's Books 

As is well known, this department has been extensively de- 
veloped. The Children's Room being always open to our little 
friends where they may see for thctiiselves all the books that have 
been created for their delight and benefit. Not only the new books, 
but also the earlier favorites, Kate Greenaway, Caldecott, Walter 
Crane; not only stories and picture books, but also volumes ot 
nature study and science. 



• 



The theory of discounts is undesirable, certainly being detri- 
mental to the best interests of both bookseller and bookbuyer. Any 
system that will be feir to both and insure a uniform price every- 
where will receive our most hearty support. Until that time comes 
we feel that justice to our patrons requires the step we here take 

D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard 
238 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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250th Thousand 

To Have and to Hold 

by Mary Johnston 

llluslratedy Crown 8vo - - Si-So 

The dcmind for Miu Johnsion'a novcU »rill continues very large, Te Htvt tni It 

Hold hiving reached a quarter million, »nd Pritsntri of Hope seveniy thoimnd. 

The Son of the Wolf 

by Jack London 

Crown Svo ------ ^y.jo 

••Jack London*! talei in Tie Sag af ihi Waif are the highest type of the ihort 
iiory. * * * I would rather have written 'The While Silence' than anvthing 
ihii has seen the light in fiction in ten yeiM," says Mr. George Hamlin Fitch in 
Tmpbe»ions for September. 

Riverside Aldine Classics 



Price of each - - 



$0 cents 



Boolu compriiinc ionu of ihe bal American lltnatinc in proK tai vene, brought out in t n^ Ic 
Ahich may rccilJ the uTittic mditions oF ALdui Manutiui ind hi* eminenl Engtiih diicrplc, WLnjim Pick' 
rnng- The boaki named below, in regard to harmon]' of type, pigc, and papei^ and til chr dcraila of 
bDokmikin;, wi]l commend themitlva to penoni oF culiiiatid aiK by thcii beiuly and limpliclty. The 
IbLluwlng yolumn inCToducc the teriti : 

Hunt WAniwoiTH LoHCriLLDW, Eringeline : A Tile oF Acadii. 

JoKH Gtaum-tAF Whit-tiu. Snow-Bound, and Othei Autobiographic Pocou. 

OuTii WiNDiLL HoLMii. The OncHane Shay, The Chimlitted Naolilui, and Other P«m>, 
Gay and Grave- 

Jaku Rbbill Lowu,!.. The Vlaion oF Sir IjiinU, a Fable Ibi Criiica, and [he Commemon- 
tion Ode. 

Nathanibi Hawthuini. Lc|(endi of the Province Home, and Twice-Told Talei- 

Great cate hai been taken to KCun accuracy of leil, and all ibe volumei have introduclioni ipecully 
f^epared Ibr it, and mott of them aZio have notei. The eatuitiea are imall t6mo, PickcFing Blyle, beauti' 
fully printed on flexible paper, with ihln cloth covera atamped In gold, ^\\\ xa^ atid mugh-cut edgo, 
and photogravure ^ntiipiecq. 



Sold by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, by 

Houghton, Mifflin & Companx* Boston 



i^^BSm^^ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 






Afr. LafctJU Ht»f»'t Laieii Btei «» Japan 

$HU)OWIN&$ — By LtrctDia Huih, L«tmer on Enjliih Litmture in the Impnul UnJTtnifjr, 
Takja, Ii|iin. Author of "Kuidci ind RetnHp«ii?a," "In Ghixilf Uptn." «tt. lUiwlnled. 
Itnui, \\.ia. The vnlume Intludra Sioriii fmrn Straigt Buti, yafaniit Slinliei a*J Fiirjni,. 
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IT IS an old and shallow rebuke to llie artistic iliscemnient of Califomians iliai 
they are the last to recognize the genius of their own writers, and that the 
wriiere themselves, after their discovery by the great intelligent world beyond 
the mountains, invariably leave us to enjoy the recognition withheld from them 
at home. The basis of the rebuke is the simple truth ; it is in failure to under- 
stand the truth that the error lies. The writers themselves, not their own 
people, are at 6ault. If the writen only realized not only that a lai^e and 
generous recognition at home could not be reasonably expected, but also that 
' upon that simple (act, among many others contributing to their singular daring. 
originality and vigor, rest the elements within them that make them great in the 
eyes of the outer world, they would deny themselves the blandishments that London offers. 
It would be difficult to name a single Califomian writer that has advanced in artistic great- 
ness since he left. Here, in his social and artistic isolation, he may seek the human and 
other elements of his own choice, and, wholly free from all the restr^nts of conventionality, 
work out his own destiny on the bold, free, untrammeled lines of his natural bent. That 
is what the great world wants. 

Those writers who please their readers at home are generally unintelligible to the out- 
aide world, and tliose who handle as plastic matter the material furnished by their environ- 
ment offend their home readers while securing the artistic appreciation of the world. If a 
writer would be an artist, he may not strive for recognition at home. The bane of many 
Califomians has been a hopeless attempt to be true to a life that the outside world can not 
comprehend, and that, if it is not set forth truly. Califomians reject as spurious. Such was 
Bret Harte's experience. It was by using his materials as a true artist should that he 
became the laughing-stock of California and the idol of Europe. But as an artist he made 
no advancement after leaving California. That fateful allurement, "recognition." enticedj 
him from his duty and opportunity. Dickens has always been more extensively read in 
America than in England. Just as he. although neglected in London, found his American 
tours a continued ovation, so Bret Harte, regarded as a vagabond in San Francisco, found 
the most exclusive drawing-rooms of London open to receive him. In spite of the fact 
that London is the broadest and most generous city in the world, still, it is human, and 
while it has comparatively little of the narrowness and provincialism of New York, it 
demands a perspective. Not there, nor in New York, nor in San Francisco is it a matter 
of intelUgent home appreciation, but of perspective. Il is the thing removed from the com- 
monplaces investing us — removed not too far to be fully comprehensible, and showing 
forth what stir^ dormant longings and ideals within us — that we want in literature and all 
other forms of art. 

A long residence in California is required to bring one under the spell of its incom- 
parable charm. The very strangeness of the salient conditions here — the influence of its 
romantic and tragic history, its unfamiliar meteorology, and its unusual social and industrial 
conditions — is so endeared to the Cahfornian's heiirt as to blind him to the fact that with 
his pen he can not impress their charm upon an alien. The best that he may reasonably 
hope to do is to avoid ' ' realism ' ' in depicting them, and use ihcni as a plastic and shadowy 
background for showing forth an elemental human nature that the whole world can under*] 
Stand. This is on tlie assumption that it is worth while to use this local material at all. 
There is great risk in the task. The writer would be on safer ground if he reflected that it 
is not the material extraneous to his inner life that lends him his singular power and oppor- 
tunity, but the elTect upon his inner life that all of these conditions have wrought. If he 
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take thai view, he will be perfectly safe in igTioring " local color " and character entirely, 
and writing things geographically as remote from ^ilomia as were the scenes of Gulliver's 
adventures from Regent Square. 

The writer owes a higher duty to himself and the world at large than to any narrow 
environment in which he may find himself. The disclosure in one's writing of a passionate 
love for one's particular section of the world betrays a narrowness, a provincialism tJial the 
writer may regard as the greatest danger besetting him. Narrowness cultivated in one 
direction operates in all others. The writer should be his own law, his own master ; if, 
with that, he have a due respect for humanity, he can rot go wrong. He should set him- 
self no task that bis environment limits. It never has been the extraneous material used 
by any great writer that made his work universal and immortal ; it has been merely the 
power within him, using this material as plastic substance to independent ends, that secured 
immortality. And many of the noblest things in all literature were written concerning 
worlds, peoples, and conditions that never existed. 

The true power of the writer comes from within, never from without. Now and then 
extraneous forces have operated to awaken slumbering powere, give them freedom, and 
stir them to exerdse. Such is the peculiar condition in California. Behind that are still 
otlier considerations. A large number of Californians are here because of an adventurous, 
independent spirit that led them out of a cramped environment elsewhere. Another con- 
siderable number are the children of such characters and inheritors of their progenitors' 
hardy qualities. Thus two forces, external and internal, distinguish the Califomian, setting 
him aside from the ordinary level of the American character. This is speaking very 
broadly ; as a matter of &ct, these exceptions to the ordinary level are rare in comparison 
with the whole population of the State ; but still they are peculiar to California, and their 
power and influence are manifest in every line of endeavor, lending to California a dis- 
tinctive character and flavor. Their potency is further enhanced by geographical isolation. 
It would be extraordinary if, in the spirit thus engendered, there should not step forth 
daring and brilliant workers in creative art. 

In all the arts except writing, there is here, as everywhere else, a tendency to suppress 
individuality by established methods of instruction. Conventional habits are thus formed 
that have a strong effect upon individuality and originality in the working years following 
the training. In anodier form, but to a far less degree, the writer is influenced by conven- 
tionality, because he has the unfortunate habit ot reading what has originated in conven- 
tional centers. But the repressive influence thus exercised is not so strong as that felt in 
the other arts. It is for this reason, seemingly, that California has produced more brilliant 
and original writers than artists in other lines. Further, as there are few canons of art in 
literature as compared with those in the other arts, and as the popular acceptance of writing 
is independent of the influence of the disagreeing critics, there is still another incentive to 
ignore narrow conventionality and give genius rein. 

After a writer has grown strong by the development of his internal forces, he may 
safely study his environment and select from it such material as he may choose to use, 
keeping it as close to the "verities," or removing it as lar therefrom, as he please. Then 
he will find California the richest field in the world — ^a field so remarkably varied that it is 
stilt practically unexplored. But should he seek any "recognition" Other than the accept- 
ance of his work by the widest and best world, he will have squandered his priceless 
birthright, w. c. morrow. 



"A Christmas Sermon," that gem of Robert Louis Stevenson, previously so com- 
pletely hidden from sight in the volume of miscellaneous essays, Across the Plains, is at 
Isist to be published separately, and in a worthy typographic setting. It was in this essay 
thai that ideal, "To be honest, to be kind" subsequendy so well known through its leaflet 
issue, was first given to the world. 
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^^M The Year's Two Dramas. 

^^H^g^^HE CONUNDRUM of the workshops presses heaN-ily to these days 
I^^H^^^H^ of t]uery and analysis : but The most per^i^tviii interlocutor of the 
^m^^^^^^^ critical semi-circle may cease from troubling in the prtsence of the 
^m ^^ ^^ two great dramas whereby our literature has this year been enriched. 
^V ff^\ ^^ In P^tolo and Franctua, and Tkt Sunkex Bell, we h3\'e, beyond 
^B ^^^^ ^^ a peradvenlure, two works of art, two "permanent incarnations of 
^^L ^1 spiritual energy." set out by master workmen. 

^^^^^^^^^W Of the former the final authoritative word may, undoubtedly, 

^^^m^^^^ more readily be spoken — although I would not be understood as 
aspiring to speak it ; Hauptmann's work on the other hand, will be 
oftener caDed upon to stand at the challenge of those strenuous souls always present who 
keep with us "the ancient teud between philosophy and art," Nevertheless, both he 
and Stephen Phillips have wrought for us, each within the laboratory of his own soul, a con- 
crete manifestation of life, each working by that pure synthesis from elements which only 
the master, in whatever workshop, knows. 

Dante gave us, long ago, the story of Paolo arid Fratuesca. In its essentials the 
tragedy is a world-story : it has been witli us since first man knew emotion as apart Irom 
sensation, and recognized his pain or pleasure therein. But Dante's view-point is always 
religious : — to wit. Christian ; it has remained for tlie Victorian poet to give us the story 
in a spirit purely heathen — as unmoral as the old pagan ideals. 

For Mr. Phillips' work is consummately Greek, and on lines followed by the ancient 
Greeks. Its conception is of man as the plaything of the gods : a feather of chance 
borne forward upon thewinds of fate ; "grains between the upper and the nether millstones 
of adverse forces," to produce, in the grinding, that alone which the gods foredoomed to 
his manner of grain. The two lovers move across the scene only that there may be ful- 
filled in their lives that which is writtten upon their foreheads. The beauty, the impressive 
marshaling of dramatic forces, the pathos and the charm ot the work, do but go to empha- 
size tile one teaching : they could not help it. 

It were easy to quarrel with the ethics of this view-point, but, the view-point granted, 
r the pure beauty and the power of Mr. Phillips' drama may not be questioned. 

The Su7tken Bell has been called by its author "a German fairy-play," and some 
knowledge of Gennan myth and folk-lore is necessary to its understanding. The under- 
world creatures of Teutonic mysdcism are alt symbolic, and the use Hauptmann makes of 
them in developing his drama is characteristic of the Teutonic genius. 

The two books ha\'e in common only the greatness of their artistic wealth. Each is a 
story of the sou! overpowered, but Hauptmann's is the drama of a soul destroyed, self- 
consumed in the devouring flame of desire to be as the gods, creating and compelling. 

Symbolic The Sunken Bell unquestionably is, but whether the inference (roni its sym- 
bolism shall be hope or despair is left with the reader. The artist shows us the nature of 
sin, that it is ugly, grotesque, relentless, and that in tlie end the very forces of nature make 
a jest and a plaything of the man who would turn evil into a tool for the fashioning of good, 
and whOt deifying truth, departs from duty the better to work God's glory. 

The work must necessarily come with some modification of its beaut>' to those who can 
read it only in translation ; yet for Mr. MelWer's rendering there is much to be said. It is 
sympathetic and appreciative, and thetranslator hasafine earforihe rhytiimic value of words. 
There is a great charm in the natural setting of the drama. The freshness and iiioisl- 
L jiesa of the deep woods breathes through it, and tlie loveliness of vale and stream and 

I mountain come clearly to view. Even the more elemental spirits of the under-world 

I awaken our tolerance, and we accept them with neither approval nor scorn, as wc accept 

I the elemental processes of life and death in nature itself. ADELINE knapp. 
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"The Unknown" by CamUIe Flammar!on!' 



THERE are errors." wrote Coleridge, "which no wae man will mat 
with rudeness while there is a possibility thai they may be the refiiaction 
' of some great truth below the horizon." In this spirit the wise man 
must maintain a suspended judgment toward that increasing roaoifold 
of doubtful happenings which are commonly christened "psychic." 
M. Flammarion's book teems withthem. His volume is a human docu- 
ment which is interesting, no matter how we may price his results. The 
array of human idiocies which he brings together in the first two 
chapters must make the man-hating devils laugh, while the author's 
own statements widi regard to the teachings of Berkeley Mill and Bain 
can not fail to excite mirth this side of the other world. 

M. Flammarion promises in his introduction to apply the mediod of science to psychic 
phenomena. In a sense he does this — the Baconian sense of tabulating a vast range of 
reported happenings. But the essence of scientific method is experiment — is such control 
of conditions which are studied that they may be reproduced as olten as is necessary. One 
can not make ghosts walk at will. Hecan only tell of those which he himself has seen, and 
very rarely is he able to persuade others who have themselves seen none. But if the 
scientist can nut demonstrate he is no scientist, and unfortunately such demonstration as M. 
Flammarion can oflfer is not conclusive. Even the certainty of the law court is wanting in 
it, for of necessity one can not be confronted by and can not cross -question the witnesses that 
are summoned. Certified and sworn statements avail but little. The patent -medicine men 
have made us wary as to their sufficiency. Quite naturally we have come to value the 
proof of Thomas more than that of Paul, However these are limitations which cling to 
the subject which M. Flammarion treats. He could hardly have handled it more succesa- 
lully, and the very massing of cases in his work goes far toward convincing. Some day 
perhaps the truth whicii mocks us here but does not satisfy will appear above the horizon. 

E. C. MOOHE. 



"Anglo-Saxons and Others" by Aline Gorren. 

FOR many diere is immense satisfaction in being on the winning side. 
Weak men and women generally accept certain phases ol politics or 
. religion because of form or fashion. While it usually requires courage 
M to stand by a movement which is numerically weak, sheer obstinacy 
y will sometimes keep on that side some few who at heart have quite 
different sympathies. Nature does not ask us to choose to which race 
we shall belong. Those who find that fate has made Anglo-Saxons of 
them are on the whole well pleased, Some few there are who are 
thinking just now that it is a rather equivocal honor. 
The vigorous young civilization of the Anglo-Saxon implies the 
leading of the world's commerce. The Saxon is in the fore-front of several wars. By 
sea and by land he is a power to be feared by the strongest. Any book about him is of 
timely interest because his place in the drama of civilization seems so masterful. 

It is courageous to write a book of relatively simple style and brevity, attempting to 
analyze the traits of English and Americans. A Slav might write a book "The Slav 
and Otliers, ' ' and employ some ol the opinions of this author ; that is to say, many of the 
conclusions reached might, perhaps, apply to other peoples as well. 

The professor, with notable inconsistency, told his class that "all generalizations are 
false." It seems that the putting together of any group of adjectives to describe the 
power of a race is too risky generalization. One is tempted to ask why any other dozen 
adjectives were not chosen. The race is capable of so many analyses. 

To say that this book is important is perhaps overstating its worth. The subject 
matter covers a wide reading and is therefore uncommonly suggestive. There are numerous 
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devw sentences : as good as any arc these from (iifferent chapters: "An osthdic type of 
society is weakest at the seventh commandment ; an economic type of society frailest at the 
etf^th * * * All uncivilized or semi-civilized men are ' suggesdonized ' to think that 
it is better to eat off cheap Western crockery than their own often artistic earlheawsre, and 
coaxed to wish for upholstered chairs, and dectric lights by night and electric conveyance 
by day. * * * A charitable compatriot of Dostoie\'sky, who lifts a bUen and 
erring brother, lifts him with a tenderer touch, one suspects, than an equally charitable 
church member who says his prayers in English has, in general, in his lingen' ends. And, 
after all, the heart of humanitarian ism is just there. * * * Wc do not lo\'C in others 
the things which we have hated and just escaped from ourselves, * * * We cannot 
say that these are chosen peoples, * * * except as ihey may be chosen for an hour, 
a day, a passing phase of the world." 

From the foregoing, it may be seen that the Saxon is not everywhere praised. Often 
his foibles are pointed out with amusing keenness. The ideals of the Saxon the author 
knows to be relative, not absolute. The reader's very disagreement with some of the 
statements of the book, makes its reading worth while- We have French critics of the 
English and of the Americans. This is an analysis principally of Americans — incidentally 
of some others — ^reeable for the most part w iih our own point of view. 

FREDERIC C. BROWN. 



"AU About Dogs" by C, H. Lane. 

^K ^flH^^^S W^ S^ along our way. few are the men we pass who do not love a 
fl^^^^^^^V Dog ; nearly every man we see has a Dog which loves him : that 
V^^ ^m man is loved in the best way. This being a world full of Dogs and 
K^^^^^m men, should we not have honest books about the dumb creature that 
B^l^^^l truly loves? I have read works upon the Dog, and in the reading 
^ft ^^ gained some knowledge of dog biscuits, mange, colic, dew claws, occip- 

^K ^ft ital protuberances, and the like. In trying to learn of the Dog I have 

^^L ^K been overwhelmed by theegoism and conceit of the writers. I am quite 

^^P ^^^ frank in my expression ; for Dog Book authors are far above the range 
^^ ^^^m of my feeble sliafts. 1 could forgive their conceit, had they sympathy ; 

I could overlook their egoism, did I see in them generous understanding 
of the noble animal they write about ; I could pass by their triteness and patronizing airs, 
could I catch one flashof^rar/as they speak of the Dog. 1 do not ask for literature; origin- 
ality csm hardly be expected of the Doggie man, but there should be a writer about Dogs who 
stands side by side with the creatures whose virtues overshadow his own, and whose 
intelligence lies not far below man's. 1 have looked for such a Dog Book — to-day I have 
found it. All Ab^ul Dogs by C, H. 1-ane, comes close to my standards. The simple 
unaffected preface of the book reflects the heart of the writer. The introduction shows 
Mr. Lane to be familiar with his subject, and a master, too. His words in many ways are 
tike the "others" — (1 have not yet decided why a Dog^e man should consider himself 
the only truly Doggie man), but his book rings true, for idl its good opinion of Mr. ].ane, 
heart and sympathy flash out in all his simple, honest expression. He calls the Dog "our 
four-footed friend," and means it, He tells of the friend's intelligence and faithlidnefls with 
wonder and admiration. He honors and loves the friend he is spewing for. When he comes 
to technicalities, his book is complete ; I never lost sight of the man's earnest painstaking 
work. I will not critically analyre this book, a statement merely in few words of its worth 
will suffice. Ail About Dogs is lavishly illustrated by an artist who knew how to catch 
the subtle character expression of each Dog. ' ' Points ' ' are never overlooked, but are not 
overpowering. Care of the Dog is fully understood and reduced to simplicity of description, 
you are not lost, however, in a mass of wordy warnings, so that temptation comes to sell 
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your Dog. You can leam all thai is necessary about colic, mange, or a hundred oiher Dog 
diseases, but Mr. Lane's wonderful knowledge does not overwhelm you, so that when your 
Dog sneezes or scratches you conclude that he has everything in the book, but if he does 
get sick you will know what to do for him. The book is honest, sincere, carefully arranged, 
exhaustive, and sympathetic ; what more could you demand of a Dog Book ? 

HORCAN SHEPAKD. 



THE OLD BOOK ROOM. 

Some Pleasures of Old Books. 

^N ALL books about books, from the times of that enthusiastic bibliophile, Thomas 
Dibden, to die present reign of Mr, Slater or Mr. Vincent or Mr. Lang there 
has been a uniform insistence upon the importance of essentially the collector's 
requirements of old books ; now I wish to enter a humble plea for another 
point of view — for a proper acknowledgment of what may be termed their 
sesthetic value. 

It certainly would be very unwise \o overlook entirely the importance of 
firsi editions. Ufuui edges, original bindings, pristine condition, and all the 
other points that gladden a collector's heart and make of his shelves virtually 
an interest -bearing bank deposit. We must look with reverence upon a noble 
library having for its keystone, if you wish, a first folio Shakespeare, supported by a first 
issue of the Jir si edition of Milton's Paradise Lost and ^ first folio Ben fonson, rounded 
out with a wealth of best editions and studded with gems of Critikskanks and Beuicks, 
rare Atdines and choice Elzevirs. Such libraries do exist here in California and were they 
not in private homes, would be, most jusdy, the Mecca for all book worshippers. 

But even so there is still a wealth of choice old volumes, rejected by ad\'anced 
collectors, that in themselves have beauty, charm, interest, — and it is of them that I speak. 
Old bindings, often on now obscure works and therefore to be had for little price, — mellowed 
by time, the binder's varnish and garish gold softened into the substance of the leather,- — 
these have the beauty of antique brocade, the concentrated color of a bit of old brass. 
And when they happen on some work one loves and reads, on The Spectator Papers, a 
Byron or Scott, Dr. Johnson or The Arabian Nights, with the paper toned and soft, 
quaint typography and perhaps old copperplates,— then is the heart pleased and the mind 
at rest. Imagine, if you will, reading the stately Spectator Papers in an edition of to-day. 
good as it may be, when some old set is near at hand to insensibly renew the atmosphere of 
■he author'slife and times, and by its mellowed harmony round out and complete his stately 
periods. That little Seott that I have in old full calf — "Horribly faded" the skeptic will 
say. but no, I insist, merely toned into beauty, with its faint mitered gold lines just bright 
enough to accent and not dazzle — or that Tasso with its goffered edges, or this Milton — 
it S& difficult for an enthusiast to check his examples. 

And then, it is hard to say it and dispel illusions, there arc many rare books, volumes 
that we take in our hand with a catch in our breath of reverence and awe, that did their 
title-page bear other names, would be cast aside unnoticed, having of themselves no charm 
nor interest, poorly printed and without dignity. While on the other hand I know of a 
volume of old German copper engravings of the Book of Genesis, without title-page or 
text, — "mere truck, absolutely" — that has given hours of enjoyment, the plata ol 
beautiful workmanship, and brilliantly printed. 

If you have some such old volumes and the bindings seem dingy, a small amount o( 
olive oil, applied with a whisp of absorbent cotton and nibbed briskly, will remove the 
grime of the old book stalls, revitalize the leather, and bring forth the hidden glories. Any 
odor of the oil will soon pass olf, but care should be takea not to use it too lavishly. 

D. P. K. 
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I Chinese Snuff-botties. 

I ^^^H^H^^tf HERE are many curious questions concerning the propagation o( 

I ^^P^^^^V smoking and snuff-taking in the century following the vo)-ages of 

^^^^^^^^^^ Columbus. Nations like the Oiinese, with whom conservaiisni is a 

^m ^^ ^^ law and an instinct, lost no time in adopting the fehions set by Amcr- 

^B V^^ ^^ ican savages and accepted al every court in Europe in spite of cccle- 

^K ^^^ ^^ siastical censures and the pedantic opposition of James I. of England. 

L ^^L ^P Commerce has never succeeded in effecting such universal distribution , 

I ^^^^^^^^^» of useful products as was accomplished for tobacco in the sixteenth 

I ^^^^^^^F century by contagion and superstition. Travelers can more readily 

~ disseminate their vices than their principles, and snuff came to China 

along with Father Ricd and his Jesuit companions early in the seventeenth century. Their 

vast scheme for the conversion of the Empire left lew monuments or morals to survive the 

loss of political patronage under the early Manchu emperors. But snuff is still inhaled 

by millions of Chinese nostrils as a relief from the intrusive and oppressive odors which 

make the sense oi smell an affliction to the Oriental. For the gods there is incense, for 

mortals the smoke of tobacco or opium or the more effective pungency of snuff. 

However, we are concerned diiefly with the influence of this exotic indulgence upon 
iJie arts of the Far East. There is a curious analogy between the snuff-boxes of Europe 
and the snuff-bottles of China in ail that relates to decoration and style. In the East 
as well as in the West, the art is too delicate to escape trixiality. Bold relief, broad 
effects of color, and all that makes for originality are excluded from these miniature 
pocket-pieces. And then they have always been toys of fashion, lacking the restraint of 
tradition and missing the dignity of works of ceremonial or clas^c art. Nor have they 
been transfigured by the imaginarive craft of Japanese artists, able to mask the crudities 
and conventionalities of symbolism by impressionistic renderings. The Japanese rejected 
the snutf-taking habit along with Christianity and the custonis of Europe in the seventeenth 
century, though the trick of smoking infinitesimal doses of mild tobacco escaped proscrip- 
tion and is still practiced by Japanese of both sexes. 

Doubtless the first snulf-takers used tubes of bamboo or horn, and those forms are 
still represented in refined as well as in primitive materials. But the commonest type la 
now a flat, oval bottle about three inches long, closed by an ornamental stopper to which a 
miniature spoon ts attached. The charge of snuff can thus be placed on the thumb nail for 
delivery to the nostrils. Nowadays, the most popular material for such gear is pottery in 
the inhnite variety of wares still produced in China. Solid colors, the dragon's-blood 
crimson, the crackled appte-green, the imperial yellow, and other rich tints, arc always 
effective. Then there are old blue and white wares, crackled or plain, but always wearing 
ihcir colors under glaze. Delicate pinks and greens are painted over the glazing and made 
costly by elaboration. Good old spedmens are often dear, but tolerable imitations abound, 
and one could purchase a hundred different patterns for the modest sum of five dollars in the 
shops of old Shanghai — along with as many variations of the characteristic Chinese odor, 
^. which has never been mistaken for a perfume. 
^^1 Besides vagaries in tortoise-shell and naolher-of. pearl, in coral and ivory, there are 

^^^ many interesting bottles in metal. The predous metals are not in fashion, and none of the 
I cheap devices of the jeweler, such as chasing, burnishing, or inlaying with bits ot stone, 

I are to be found. Bronzes are wrought by the chisel in high relief, with rockwork and gar- 

I dens int er spersed with pilgrims or picnickers. Brass bottles are covered witli the formal 

F patterns of Chinese doiionni — which is quite unlike the waxed luster of the lawless witres 

L made for export by Japanese artists of perverted skill. But the enamels made in Peking 

I axK the finest examples of Chinese metal work. Some bottles are painted on a white 

I ground with delicate landscapes — like Watteau, with quaintness in lieu of charm. These 

I manifest European influence not later than the eighteenth century. A higher art appears 

^^— in specimens of a single color — sealing-wax red, turquoise blue, or cream white — enameled 
^^t over figures of dragons and the like wrought in relief. These ore wares of price, and few 
^H are to be seen in America. 
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Next to pottery in variety and abundance come the bottles made of glass. Il trans- 
parent they are often painted on the inside with "willow pattern" landsopes in natural' 
colors, the flexible brush working through the neclc of the bottle — a trick worthy of a litde 
admiration, since it defies Western imitation. Next come wares of mottled glass or those 
built up in layers of color. Cut glass of the formal, geometric style which William Morris 
banned from the circle of human arts, is unknown in the Far East. But the Chinese have 
revived the classic art of cutting cameos in glass after the fashion of the Portland vase and 
other famous specimens of Greek or Roman work. The inner bottle of opaque white b 
covered with a firm layer of gem-like glass — ruby-red for choice — and "the labor of the 
file," of many tools fit for graving and polishing the hard, brittle substance, goes to the 
development of the cameo. Foliage and figures are often naive enough in design, but the 
execution is sometimes masterly. 

There is a natural affinity between this work in glass and that in quartz-like stones, 
rock-crystal and amethyst, sardonyx, and agate. Where the texture and color are good , 
these stones are hollowed into bottles and polished to exhibit their translucency. Often 
they are decorated with intaglios, but the masterpieces are cameos made hy working stones 
which have strata of different colors. The design is subject to the accidents of the material, 
but the workman learns to take advantage of every shade and to disguise most of the flaws. 
The sacrifice is less in overcoming a refractory material than in following a conventional 
pattern, and the best cameos are worthy of comparison with their classic prototypes. 

Jade has to be considered apart from other stones, and can only be appraised by the 
Chinese instinct which compares colors and textures by a glance and a touch. The greasy 
leeling characteristic of this hardest of stones is espedally admired, but its suiiace is not 
adapted to exhibit fine workmanship unless it happens to have a layer of brown onyx 
attached so that it can be wrought in relief Cameos of this sort are rare, but intaglios of j 
white jade are pretty as well as cosdy, though the design is not readily made out. Every 
good curio shop in Shanghai — and there are many in the back streets of the Europem 
settlement as well as within the walls of the ancient city, though old residents ignore them 
all — has a few choice carved and polished stones and a cameo or two in ruby glass. These 
works are valued in Japan but never imitated there. The museum in Golden Gate Park 
has a few pretty snuff- bottles, chosen rather for material than workmanship, and a few 
larger pieces in jade and rock crystal — all obviously Chinese, though some of them arc 
vaguely labeled as "Oriental." carlos cii.uan calkins, u. s. navv. 
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Mary Blue and Brown-man. 

A Moty lot IIIUc DD« 

I listen whde I tell of Brown-man and Mary Blue, of great adven- 
tures and tvondtTful things all of them perfectly true. Now you must know that Mary 
Blue Was always hunting around in hopes of finding a tittle Brown-man, as brown as the 
din on the ground. She hunted and hunted r.ery!z>kere 'til she came to a big pine tree. 
She was awfully tired and wanted to cr>', (or no Brown-man could she see. Now listen and 
hn^ — here's a wonderful thing that 1 am going to tell — A scratchety scump ! and a big 
pine cone off of the pine tree fell, it almost knocked over Mary Blue, it fell with so/ear/tU 
a bump, and sure as sure, as / tell you Oh ! didn' I Mary jump. She jumped way up to 
the big tree-top, so awfully scared was she. and long it was before she'd come down out of 
the big pine tree. But by and by she got quite brave and carefiilly she jumped down. 
When she got down, what do you think ? There was the little man, Brou-n. Now I qui 
tell you every one that great was her surprise. She blinked and gasped, and wiggled her 
nose and big were her very blue ejes. She stared and stared at the little Brown-man who 
politely said " How di doo we'll have some fun now that I'm here ; " then he bowed lo 
Mary Blue. Before I go on with this wonderful tale, perhaps you would like me to tell 
how the Brown-man looked that fell from the tree, and the clothes he wore as well. He 
was awliiUy funny from head to toes yes, funny and strange was he. He had shiny black 
eyes, and a monstrous nose, and his mouth was as big as could be. His legs were long 
and his arms were short and his feet took lots of room. He was polished all over, like a 
brown shoe, his hdr stuck up like a broom. He was born in his clothes was the little 
Brown-man, and he brushed them every Spring. A row of red buttons grew out of his 
back, which seems a lunny thii^. When I askt^ him what he used them for, he promptly 
replied to me — "Whenlam sleepy or tired or cross I button myself to a tree." "(lo! 
Ho!" said Brown man. "Hi Ho!" said he, " Let's go to the Terrible Hill. We'll look 
for big Lions and grumpy old Bears— so now be perfectly still." Away they ran along the 
Red Road that comes to the Wonderful I-and just covered all over with yellow and green 
and peppered with pink and white sand. There, Mary stood still with wonder and joy at 
the colors all scattered arountL She fell on her knees, so anxious was she to play with the 
bright colored ground. Anff little Brown-man — quite busy was he with shining his won- 
derful nose, he was so much absorbed with his polishing game tliat when a great hub-bub 
arose he left quite unfinished the northeastern side in his hurry to learn of the "row." 
Oh I horrors ! Oh ! horrors ! what a terrible sight. Oh ! dear what will come of them now ? 
for sitting about them all in a round ring, so dignified, silent, and grave, were a Lion, 
and Bear, a Chipmunk and Mouse — (oh ! my it was hard to be brave). Besides all the 
others was an old Kangaroo and a Dog with a long yellow tail, and a pink Pussy-cat and a 
green Cockatoo and a pu(fed-up and proud Mountain QualL Oh ! Oh ! these grave people, 
said never a word, but looked on with their eyes all aglow. 'Til Brown-man got nervous 
and wiggled his ears, then gave his nose a most thunderous blow. You should have seen 
the circle of Lions and things fall over upon their own backs and lie there a-trembling, and 
blinking with fear for the Brown-man's peculiar attacks. "1 am brave," said the Lion, 
" with men and big guns and small girls, as far as that goes, but I can't fight a Brown-man 
who makes a strange noise alt out of a big shiny nose." "Our plan," said the Bear, "was 
to eat you both up, it's time for our dinner, " said he, "but now it's as plain as the nose on 
Brown's face that we'll have to go hungry." The Kangaroo bellowed, and lashed hia long 
tail then silently spilled a big tear. More haughty and pufled up became Mr. Quail, ana 
the Dog with a tail acted queer. The Cat and the Chipmunk and also the Mouse were 
sulky and silent and blue, but the green Cockatoo bore his sorrow ouite well and bchuved 
as his kind always do. Said Brown-man with dignity worthy of him^ " Look out for 
my powerful nose. You know I'm your master and Mary's your queen, so you will be 
good, I suppose. Now wait till 1 finirfi the polishing game of my nose on the nonheaaiem 
side : I mignt let it go, but I fear I'd walk lame or get to be sadly croas-eyed. If I should 
grow croas-eyed, I'm sure you will see I'll burop on my nose as I walk, so to save all that 
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trouble and anxiety I'll shine up the rest while I talk." Th«a Brown-man rubbed briskly 
and soon he was done, and his nose was most ^fautifully bright, then he looked up right 
proudly with his nose to the sun and the People all quailed at the sight. " Come on now 
you People, I'm hungry and faint for I've worked on my nose a good deaL You said you 
were hungry a moment ago so now let us hunt for a meal," Now it was quite evident and 
plain to see that Brown-man had all well in hand, so he said through his nose wilh much 
dignity, " We'll march for the ' Great Dinner Land.' " The People at first were disposed 
to be cross at the words the little man said, but they were afraid of him sure as could be, 
so they all went marching ahead. First went the Kangaroo, taking his tail, and awfully 
sad did he seem ; then came the Mouse on the back of the Cat who said she was "think- 
ing of cream." The Lion, the Bear, the Chipmunk and Quail came marching sedately 
along. Then the green Cockatoo and the Dog with his tail were the last of the queer- 
looking throng. But Brown-man and Mary gave all the commands so they marched past 
the Terrible Hill, The wind in the pine trees began a sweet song that made them all 
happy and still. And little Blue Mary, so happy was she, that she asked all the People to 
dance, so the Kangaroo smiled, and pretty soon he and the others, all started to prance. 
Now when they had frolicked around hand in hand, and sung the sweet song of the trees, 
they all scampered off to the Great Dinner Land in parties of '"twos" and of "threes." 
I tell you, 'twas funny to see that strange band all scampering fast as they could to see 
who'd get first to the "Great Dinner Land" and the banquet spread out in the wood. 
They screamed, and they shouted, they laughed and they sang 'til they came to a place 
oh ! so sweet — when all of a sudden a dinner bell rang, and Mary got yuiU the best seaL 
The little Brown-man had a stump for a chair way down at the end ol the board ; he called 
for the meal with a very grand air just like a great King or a Lord. With much gravity 
and many fine airs the Cockatoo gave all a place, then he screamed with some temper, for 
seven more chairs, getting awfully red in the face. The waiters were squirrels and little 
field mice, who hurried the meal on the table ; they served all with deftness and looked 
very nice in their aprons — and found they were able to eat something too, as they carried 
the food. The Lion had candy all peppered with grass ; The Bear sdd his cotTee was good. 
The Kangaroo drank from a big hour-glass, and sometimes behaved a bit rude. The 
Chipmunk was hungry and ordered a steak. The Dog with a tail called for cheese. The 
Cat was quite moody, but said she would take an apple, and ale if you please ! The Mouse 
was quite bashful but ate everything. The Cockatoo said he was sick, but finally ordered 
the squirrels to bring a large pumpkin-pie on a stick. The Quail was so puffed up he 
asked for a pie and ate it all up with one bite ; he wiped off his moustache and winked his 
left eye then flew up a tree out of sight. The People all ate such a very big meal that they 
fell feist asleep then and there. Then Brown-man and Mary did quietly steal to the river 
that went Everywhere. They felt somewhat sorry to leave without word when all the poor 
lolks were asleep, but Brown-man whispered that once he had heard "That promises were 
hard to keep." so they came to the River — it ran very fast. They jumped in a boat wilh 
a sail, then sailed by big Cities, and went quickly past a Man with a gun^ and a snaiL 
They traveled all day, 'ri! they came to the Sun. who was bowing quite low to the Night. 
They laughed with enjoyment to see the Sun run. and drop in the &a out of sighL " Gied- 
night." said Brown-man, "^oir^-night," said he. "Oh. weren't we happy to-day?" 
Then ere Mary knew it he jumped up a tree and soon he was hidden away. 

MORGAN SMEPAKD. 
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Notes. 

The Sphinx and Olhtr Poems by William Henry Hudson, will soon be published by 
Messrs. Elder and Shepard in an attractive little volume, printed from type, and limited to 
three hundred copies. Mr, Hudson is professor of English Literature at Stanford Univereity, 
and his cribcal work, espedaUy marked by a poetic insight and feeling, is widely known. 

Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell, well known in California from his long residence here 
and as tlic author of several strong novels, is to publish an illustrated volume devoted to 
life and sport on the Pacific Slope. It is to be comprehensive, giving somewhat racy 
impressions of CaliTomian conditions, with supplementary details and statistics. 

Mr A. M. Robertson has planned for two important volumes of California poetry. 
The one is Songs from Bohemia by Daniel O'Connell, selected and edited by Ina Cool- 
brilh, with an introduction by William Greer Harrison ; the other, Idyh of El Dorado by 
Charles Keeler. Both volumes are to be issued in limited editions, illustrated and deco- 
rated, and printed with especial care. 

The fast approaching fall season will soon bring forth Miss Florence Lundborg's illus- 
trated edition of Omar, which the Doxey Press announced some time back. Also Jacinto 
by Howard V. Sutherland, formerly editor of the News Letter, and now engaged in literary 
work in New York. 

Messrs. Little. Brown and Company will publish, early in October, James Afartineau : 
A Study and a Biography by Rev. A. W. Jackson. The work was nearly completed at 
the bme of Dr, Martineau's death, and since then has been read and approved by his 
nearest relatives, who have rendered the author valuable assistance. The volume is not only 
a life of the great theologian, but also a study of the movement in thought of which he was 
the leader. The same firm announce a Life of Parkman, by Charles Haight Famham. for 
pubhcation in the early tall. The work has been written with the sanction of the author's 
relatives, who have given Mr. Farnham access to Mr. Parkman's letters, vacation journals, 
and all other available materia]. 

Hap Hazard Quotations by L. E. B. , is a most remarkable collection of quotations 
and anecdotes gathered with a rare understanding of the demands of "everyday" man 
and woman. Each quotation flashes out as a question answered, or a want realised. It is 
a book to carry as a companion upon a day of life's journey. Announced by Messrs. 
Elder and Shepard. They also will soon have ready Observations of Jay (a Dog), and 
Other Stories by Morgan Shepard, reprinted in part from Impressions. 

The Queen versus Billy is the title of a collection of short stories by Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne, the stepson and collaborator of Robert Louis .Stevenson, that is soon to be 
published by Messrs. Scribner's Sons. 
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ADtirrei rhERiiclm, tkiicpi under ihe guidaaee of inch pailcnT 
■cbolari HI Oi^ KUbourn. 



READ Y IN OCTO BER 
America! Picturesque and Descriptive 

By Jotl Cook, auifaoeof '^Bngfand; PJcturca^ue and 
DcacijpHvc," itc^ Ukurratcd wtih 75 PHoTDgravur* ■ 
tmh Original Nigatlvai. 

I voEumo, crovn Iro, clolb, full giJi, filT 
Ivp» viib floib jtckcii and in a doib bai, 
lift price, ' f 7 W 

TbfH-^uifien calf, gUl lop. - - ■ - || qb 

Bdlilon dc Lme, Limtfi It rjo tt^ifi^ net, - 15 eo 
"Ajxurica? PlctuKkjuc andru»crti>ti«" prMfUti fa ta 
inteTcslIng fcrm, luch t ItDowlcJFr ai ibe tiuij reiiler vouM 
be p[Cl»Hl TO bl^t in aue caraptrbcutirc ififH of ihc Mitory^ 
[eff^apliT, picLareique atlratUoDt, prDdacttuni. pecuUari- 
iJci. and lallcjil fcalutn □' ihit greai covattj. itnl only at a 
wcrk of feferencc and a work of afl, bol » a book uf read- 
able Iniercfi ai wclL Eipedal care ba> been raken wtch 
the pbotDgratara ibii iUnafraic it, and it ia a lUBipmatii 
work of aft at veil al an eolrmlnlng aiti rtluable onrk U* 
Ihe LelUr-preii^ 

pAlestinei the Holy Land 

By Johft Fidtoo- D- Dh 
Crova Bvo, doth, gDi. fllMap.wiib jofuU' 

pA^c pbDraETivurci and i map, Wu pricr, fl od 
pull jioLlihtd cilf, gill edgcf, - - 7 od 

Jn ovr rriular ^AfEvrr^vcrf f"i'r, DTiJfDm niltt CooR'i 
*'Amerl£a, ^'Enfiand.'^erf. U wilE iU ■ wani ibal hai lanf; 
eiLiTed for a re«d>bie-aEtd loippacr ai well u com prcbc naive 
ToLumc upon ibe Holy Land. Or, Fulioit'i repniaiJon u a 
BLbUcal icbolar rD*urea i^r ^kIue of (he buoh. md hi« terte 
aad fEirjiiJ'E writing makei a ^ery rtidablE bonk- 



NOW READY 



3 Boxa' BooKs by 
Famous Writers 



Jed, the Poorhouse Boy 

By Horiils Alg<i. ]•■ 

iiAiD, rlorh^ taif*, lUflilralcd. Llii price. 
Thli U in Alfcr'f ti«i ■rylc 



(IW 



Carl, the Trailer 

By Hutr CuliuuHi 

lima, dolt, n<n 1IIo<ii>if«. Uii priii f i M 

A liLt «f fbt Plaint, iadndliii » ^nphlc iccoahl 4f %ht 

Indlari "[htrit 4#a(e." «itd ibc alirnQf cvtnlB *« vltlch il 

Blazing Arrow 

Br Edwird S. BUli 
I3B}9. ciDiA. viirB- lUuEfai?<f. Um pricf |i 00 



/fe/zry T. Coafes 6r Co. l^^'Ait^^l 



« 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^Th^HMiTh^r^^inMh^^^^^^K^^^ia^^^^M 


The Humboldt Library of 


Palmetto Press H 


Science and Sociology 


■ 




ll the only publication of it* 
kind — ihc only one contiin- 
ing popular idcoitiic worki ii 
law pricei. Complete and 
unabridged edibont in paper 
covers at fifteen cents each. 
A complete catalogue can be 
had fi-oni the Califomia igenta 
ELDER AND SHEPARD 
1]B Poit St., San Franciico 


Hand-made boolti and bookleii ^^H 
in limited editions. ^^^| 

Bivouac of the Dead jjr Thit- ^^H 
i«rt O'Htra z;c ^^H 

SONNETI FKOM THE PoaTUGUUl ^^^| 

if Mn. SrMBiling /' ^o ^^H 

Palmetto LsaFLen on What- ^^H 
man hand'made paper, each 1 ;c ^^^| 


1 

■ 


rHE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 

64 Fifth Avenue, Nm Ytrk 


Send for i-ircular to ^^^| 

W. L. Washburn souti^'^™ ^H 




* 




■ 


1 




XI 1^1^^ How to Find It When It's Lost 
-tXealXn. how to Keep It When It's Found 






Bt B. franklin RICHARDS 




"Tbe kc^'tiote of Uiis valuabte and suggestive litUe boolc is expreued iu a 
□ notation bj' the author. 'Whatsoever u man &oweth, that shall he also reap.' 
The author calls attention to the funJsinental laws of life, and shows clearly 
that health and disease are conilitkma vhich tnay ptacticallv be controlled by 


oneself, Tlie book is rol an arrangcmciTt of 'glittering geiieralitic*' com- 
piled from various sources, but is terse, clear, and practical , dealing with the 
questions of diet, exercise, bathing, food analyses, combinations and nnbritive 
valaei in a thoroogblf competent aianty:r. On the whole, MR. RiCH*Jii>'s 
little book will be of great value and interest, not only to tlie beginner in the 
study of hygiene, but to the ndvanced etudeiit, who will appreciate iU clarity, 
moderate tone, and original view-points." — Health Culture. 






PRICE, •1.00. For Sato «l Baohat«r*s 

Pobltahad by 




1 




PACIFIC PRE-SS Vnblishing Company 








Okklftnd, Callforalk 




1 


^ 




■^ 












_^ 



The Publishers* BuUetin. 



Good Cheer 

A monthly maguine for cheerful thinlon. Edited by Nikon Watiiiiaie. 

A new magazine olfering pleating, wholeiome reading written in i cheerful ttrain by 
optitnittic luthon. Every number will contain some coniribmion from Nixon Witermin'j 
felicitout pen- Subscription price, j'-i^ ■ Y^** '• *° cent) a copy. 

A Booh of Verses 

by NlION W«Tt>H>H 

"Some of ihe be»t humorous venc of the d»y comei from hi« pen." — Thf jirgtMittt, 
Stn Fnnciiro. 

"h will be impossible for those who love verse to read chii book without eDJoymeni, 
and more than one who ordinarily prefers to limit himself lo prose will be beguiled by such 
numbers u these of Mr, Watennan's."— 7"A^ Triiune, Chicago. 

The volume is tastetully primed and bound in a beautifully decorated cover. Cloth, gilt 
top, dccklc-cdgcd, litno, Ji6 pages. Price, Ji-*;. 

Ben Kind's Verse 

" Ben King was one of the best humorous poets thai America has produced." — StunrJaj 
Evtning Fait, Philadelphia. 

" ' Ben King's Verse ' will be appreciated by all who enjoy good things." — John Ken- 
driclt Bangs. 

" Ben King's Verse " wu one of the six leading books in point of sale for ihe month of 
June in San Francisco. 

Attractive cover design, iimo, cloih, deckle-edged, gilt top, igz pages. Price, post- 
paid, £1.2;. 

For bIc by ail bookiellQi, of icnt poiE-paid by the publkheti, 

Forbes & Company 

p. O. Box 1476, Boston P. O. Box 4G4. Chicago 



Byron Mauzy 

308-312 Post Street 



fOI, E RE^ItCSfNTATIVEBa 

Sohmer & Co. 

PIANOS 

MANUrACTVKBE or THB* 

Byron Mauzy 

PIANOS 



* 
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VALUABLES OF ALL KINDS KEPT 

SAFE 

IN THE DEPOSIT VAULTS OF THE 

First National Bank 



let KOVM 8 A. W. TO 6 p. M. 



CORN£K BUSH AND SASSOME STREETS 






SAVE YOUR SIGHT 



^P^ 



Eyes CM noi be trifled wiih. 
ThoK heidachet, thii dnzincii. choic eye achci, ue wtrniogt or fiinire eye trouble. 

Tike ihem io time. 

We offer you the lervices ol* the moat experienced ind (kilfiil opticiiiiE. 

If you need glHiet, we guanmee ■ perfect fit. 



Berteling Optical Company 



(Oppotite RaphBcl's; 



1 6 Keainy Street 



MBROIDERIES 
RAWN WORK 



TH ■ 




FECIAL DESIGNS 
EXECUTED 

, »4 PoiT St. (.boTc 0>4ai A.«.) S. p. 



BOOKBINDING 



We underitind our cratt, anil 
execute with Uiu and iliill. 
We have beeu developing, Mnce 
1870, (he following ipecisltiei: 
Fine binding and Tooling in 
Gold, Deit Padt. Purie*. 
Saichcli, Camera Cttes, Jewel 
Boxei. In fact all work b 
Leather, Paper and Silk Cover- 
ingi. Call and examine our 
eiamplei of cnti. 



THUMLERfit RUTHERFORD 

5]t CALIFORNIA STRE8T 
•raju aiAAirt n. 
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California 
is a vast 
Playground 




LET'S PLAT IN IT 



^@s: 



Impressions Advertiser. 

IT has more than 200 resorts, mineral sprin| 
and camping retreats, representing every con- 
dition necessary for the successful pursuit of hcAlth, 
pleasure and recreation, from the highest to the 
humblest inclination or purse. . . . Apply to any 
agent for the following, or, if by mail, enclose a 
two-cent stamp for each: Fine Map Folder ol 
California, Shasta Resorts, Resorts and Attractions 
on the Coast Linej Lake Tahoe, Yosemite, Geysers 
and Lake County, California South of Tehachapi, 
Pacific Grove, Summer Outings, Del Monte 
Souvenir, Shasta and the Crags. :::::::; 



m 




E. O. McCoRMICK 



I 



T, H. GooouAK 

GtwtrsI Faiitngtr ^tmt 









p r e s s i 


n s 


W e 


print I m 


Good 


printing costs no 


more than tKe 


other 


Kind 


if you Kno^ir -wHere 


to ^et it We print for | 


Elder 


and SKepard and c 


)tKer particular 


people. 1 


1 


The 


Stanley - Taylor Co 


., 424 Sansome 


Street 1 





SCHUSSLER BROS. 

UAMUFACTUKEKS AND IMPORTERS or 

'ictures, Frames, Mirrors, Moldings, Artists' Material? 



ETC.= 



ItEGILUltJC A SPECIJtLTT 
27 GRANT AVE. r.J.f*... «»- ^jft> SAN FRANCISCO 




I 



Gas and Electric Fixtures • when appropriate « 

fine surroundings are genuine • iVOrkS Ot AlT • We 

manu^cture a complete line fi-om the simplest to the most 
elegant. If permitted, we will furnish your house with the most 
appropriate fixtures at reasonable prices. * InOfTiaS l/Sy 
COHipany * 735 Mission Street, San Francisco. 








"The ipirit of ihe age is laying to its children : Hive faith. Make yourfclf at hotne. Thla 
is your oivn house. The laws weie made for you, gravniatioti ind ihe chemical affinitiet. not yoit far 
ihem. Nu one L-an put you out of ihe honte. Stand up; the celling ii high." 

The Religion of Democracy 

by Charles Ferguson 

■' NoUidy it cipecting nich ■ book : it ii tbc work of geniui." — Cirili Srai-le;! t.fr. 

Tl'/ Tiyiei, Waihingion, D. C. , gives nearly ils entire i'ueiary page> iisue of September 3ath, lo ■ 
review of The REur.iON oi' DeuooAcr. It says: 

" The Re/igian »f Dtmtcracy, by Charles Ferguson, ii likely to prove something of a larprisc to 
the reading world. In the groping for a new siaicment of religious faith which has been evident in 
this country during the past decade, many books on religion have been written, which staled in more w 
less cautious and conservative, or erratic and outspoken form, ihe convictions of the writers. * * * 

"The work at present under consideration comes "out of the West," a Calilbrnia firm bdsg 
the publishers, and it is the third treasure which has come Irom that direction in the last two or three 
yean. Mr. Ferguson's work gives one the sensadon of space, of freedom, and of newness. He has 
avoided one pitfall — that of timidity — without filling into the other — that of over -confidence. 
Nowhere does he assume to teach. He seems ra.ther to be thinking aloud, and taking it for granted 
that, if he has any listeners, they are of the same mind as himself. Most people who have been 
thinkjpg hard upon the subjects which he discusses will Itnd that he has sud clearly and forcibly things 
, which they have been wishing somebody would say, and that he is, moreover, a little ahead of their 
most daring speculations ; that by virtue of his Eiabit of thought he is really a leader. He has not 
created a new system ; he has simply had the courage to hew his way through the jungles of prejudice 
and sophistry and blaze out a path to the truth. Since Emerson, nobody has gone lo straight to the 
pdnt, in a manner so free from personal prejudice and vanity. * *= >* His philosophy is something 
which he has ground out for himself He in turn may be only a forerunner of one greater than he } 
hitl it most be cdmitttd that ibii uaprilenlhui tatk ef h'n coma Hearer txfresiing ibt religiiui ibtufbl 
tatoerd tcbUb tbr agt has bftn blindly tinding, iban auj oiher ont tstri ef ibe Uii quarter if s ttnttry. 
It ought to be thoroughly read and discussed, and the author ihould, in the course of a few years, be 
able to supplement it with another work. This book reads very much as if he were the sort of thinker 
who grows." 

" 1 come (0 you with great ideas, ideas big with revoludon — but they are common. You will 
recogiuze them as your own. Only it is necessary to put words to them. Words are the wings of 
ideal ; without words they brood, but can not fly. And these ideas of ouis must fly from land to land 
and kindle the whole earth." 

<■ Civilization grows senile ; but the sout ii always young. Witness iioutly for the soul, and yoa 
shall renew the youth of the world." 



The Jlettglon of Democracy 

ii I lima volume, 160 pages, paper binding. Price, jo cents, post-paid. 



i 



II Erlder and SKepard, Publishers 

^^ SAN FRANCISCO ^B 



J 







MPRESSIONS is a little magazine, simply done, to tell the t 
about books and other matters. Published monthly, with supple- 
ments of literary and art interest, by Elder and Shepard. Annual 
subscription, 50 cents. Rates for advcrtisment may be had by 
application at the business office, 238 Post Street. Entered at the 
Post-office at San Francisco, as second-class matter, May 17, 1900. 

The early numbers are praclkally out of print. The few remaining sets uf tfa« lirst ytax, 
complete, are |1.00 each. Regular subscription can be dated from the September number, if de^red. 
N<ri« t The JuMHiy number will be iwacd 00 the fif Iccntb of tb« moolb. 

Holidax Number, December, 1900 

Co nten ts 

Ths Cbbwtmm Sroay . . . - . ffy Margartt C$llitr Grstdm - 

" Lucimus ON Life and Death " - - -By Erneil Cerr»ll Mttrt - - 195 

Barrie's "Towmv and GRrzEu" - - - By Margaret Ctllitr Grtham - 196 

James Martineau ------ By Ernat Csrr*!! M*»rt • - 197 

The OppoaTUNiTV oftheCollkce PnEBiDENT - By David Surr J*riMii - ■ 198 

Ro»tand'i "L'AicLos" By Adeline Khm^p . _ . 19^ 

Mabie's"Life of Smakeipeark" - - - By Adeline Kmpp - - 100 

A Strenuous Lifi - . - . . ~ By Tbomai R. Bucta - sol 

Mrs. WARn'i " Eleakor " . . . _ By Dtrtlbea Metre ■ • m) 
A Retrospect. Coniiining a Diiscrtaiion on ChRtlcj 

Lamb : But not » Rout .... Sy tireitzi Sana ... 30) 

Tbc OU Book Room 
To A YouKC Collector on Foruinc a Library - By C. F. C4ze»ave ■ io{ 

Tile Alt Room 
The Influence of the Orient Upon California - By Dora Amidtn • • 108 

Tb( CbiUftn't Room 
Christuas — California and the Juv of a Child By Mtrgan Shepard - • 110 

Traveling By A. Rabimia - . •sit 



/JUU ^eAtesf nuin ie 5e t9$o cGooees t^ xia^i ttr{f$ intnnciSfe UfoAu 
W' fion; w^ rtoists t$e sorest ton^tdttons from toit^tn and Qnf^out; 
v^ Bears i9c ^eatriest Burbens c5terfuff)» ; ivQo is Mftnest in storms, dn^ 
ttBose rei^ctnce on Crtit^, on (^rfue, on ^^, ts t9e most unfafUring. 

to. «. CQaiming. 



TKe Holiday Bulletin 

of 

Erlder and SKepard 

BooKsellers, PublisKers, Art Dealers 

At 23& Post Street 
San Francisco ^ ^ 

In ihc lines below Messrs. EMer ind Shepird have but pariially »et down some favored 
branchet of (heir enterprises. No completeneu of description has been possible, bui surely 
there will be reiiJ manv suggestions and sotne help for the pleasure and duty of Christmas 
time gift-giving. Remcmbi^nccs from California for Eastern friends may here be found in an 
ample store, gifts in books rare stid beautiful, or dainty and small, and also other things sure lu 
pleaie, not elsewhere to be seen. Much thought and c»rnesi care has been devoted to the 
gathering of the things below mentioned. 



Publications 



Impression Leaflets 

A lerici of leaflets, not sermons or tracts, but words ot wisdom, of happiness and truth, 
thort but abundant, to fill the mind for life's day. Interesting enough to frame, small enough 
ID ilip In a book, and big enough to see. Printed in three colore with original capitals. 
Each, lo cents ; limply framed, 75 cents. 



No, I — Extract from Chritttiui Sermon of Robert 
Louit Sccvemgn. "To be bonar, to br kind," ttc. 

Ko, s.-- My Symphony. By WiUiim Henry Chan- 
nine. 

No. 3— Tht Worldly WiWom of NoureAlin Ali. 
Ftpm ibc " Arihiin Nijhti." 

No. 4— Emilj' Uickinvn. " He tti and dnnk 



No. 5 — Impttnionn of m Optimiit. By Regin* 
E. Wil»n, 

No. 6~Thc Value of a Simply Good Life. From 
"The New Huminism," by Edw»rd Kowanl 
Grigg.. 

No. 7 — Friendibip of Booki. By Washington 
Trving. 

No. t — Self Dependoice. By Miibew Arnold. 



No ^ifl booK is complete -without an Impression Leaflet enclosed in its pages 




Ideals 

Thoughts of great minds for 
L-sfe's conduct. 

A special beauriiiil edition of the eight 
linpretiion Lcitleti, printed on line brittol, 
enclosed in an appropriate illuminated en- 
velujie. Boxed, ^1.00, post-paid. 



Impressions 

A subscription 10 this little magazine for a 
Christmas remembrance will renew the 
thought each month throughout the year. 
It is intended to continue the anicles by 
various contributors on matters of literature 
and art, and the supplements will be ai at- 
tractive as heretofore. Published monthly 
at ;o cents a year. 
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The HoUday BuUetin. ^Pl 



Publication* — CtnlinueJ 



TKe Observations of Jay (a Do^). 

and oihEr sionci by Mokcam Shepard. A little book telling with lympath}' and limplidty 
of tnany mittert hereiatbre unspoken, of « Dog'i vicwi upon life. Children, ind Other Dog*. 
Ad erect call of ''alenneis," ■ mind open to imprciiioni, a heart warm with Love. Many 
a imile will be iumtnoned, and mayhap a tear or two in the readiog of " Jay'i" obKrvatioiu. 
The "Other Storiea " of the book are told from the Hand point of a child, with perfett 
simplicity. The publjiheri eipeci (be readers to be both children and grown onei. The 
book is printed and bound with tatte and originality. Regular edition, ji.oo; child'* edition, 
bound in gay colon, ^l.;o; extra edilton covered with old brocades and rare fabrici, {i.oo. 



Hap Hazard Quotations 

by L. E. B.ii a most remarkable collection 
of qaoiationi and anecdote! gathered with a 
rare undemanding of the demands of 
*' cvery-day " Man and Woman. Each 
quotation flashet out ai a queition aniwered, 
or a want realised. Beautifully printed, fine 
paper. Price, 7 ; cents ; bound in vny 
effective flexible leather, boied, JLJO, 
poit-paid. 



The SpKinx and Other 
Poems 

by William Henry Huoioti. £ditioa 

limited to three hundred copies, printed from 
type on deckle-edged paper, 7 ^ cents, post- 
paid. Mr. Hudson is professor of English 
Literature at Stanford Uoiveraiiy, and his 
critical work, especially marked by poetic 
insight and feeling, is widely known. 



The Rubaiyat Laus Veneris Sonnets from 

B/^OmatKhayyam ij Swinburne the Portuguese 

Copies of the above clauics in Mr. Moiher'i beautiiiil Vest Pocket Edition have been 
bound originally in flexible ooze leather, with claisic design stamped in gold, making • rery 
chaste and beautiful volume. Boxed, price, |i.oo, post-paid. Alio in flexible ooze leather, 
with burnt decorative design. Price, 75 cenit, post-paid. 



Chant-Royal of California 

by Gelett Burcess. Published late in the 
season of 1899 by the Channing Auxiliary. 
Careliilly printed with title-page in color 
and bound in halt* leather, (n box, fi.oo, 
postage I ) cenii. 



Bird Notes Afield 

by Charles A. Keeler. A book which has 
drawn universally tiivorable comment. It is 
a volume most happy for its enthusiastic and 
unaffected love of nature and knowledge of 
nature's winged creatures. {1.50, post-pud. 



For the Children 

Mary Blue and Brown-Man 

A bed -time rhyme for little ones- — such a book has never been seen before — fisll or 
color, crowded with pictures, strung with bead), belb and pretty things, all in a bos to keep 
it safely. Price, 75 cents. 



Elder and Shepard, San Francisco 



Elder and Shepard, San Francisco. 
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The New Book Room 



The pha bu beeo not Cor ui enomioiM ■nd perhaps incUicrinunaie totlenton of books, 
but iat a careful *eIecdo(v of the be»l of che world** liierature in ihe mou ■tttaciive uid duit- 
able form, — to exercise the lame cue and thought, (on wider lioei) thai ie pvrn to a ivdl 
developed piivue libnry — to develop the praciital side o(" reference ivorki, cook books, an 
•nd mufic collections, *s well aa tne pleaMut lieldi of polite literature. Of the current pu1>- 
licaiions, the bdt in all departmenii it adequately repreienied. 



The Gift Boohs 



Gilwn't AmcricuH 

Atnutrong'i Reynoldi 
At You Like It. IlluimifJ 
Fuk'i Old Virfinii. i toU. 
Diiid Hinun. U)uHnIcd 
RaTTwm^ 1 voU. lliutnared 
Min LuadbDij'i Omit - 

And bH the 



It CO tor f 4 oo 
•S oo 

■ 1 JO 

8oQ 

- 1 oo 

6 oo 

^ «> 

oiKers 



The Latest Fiction 



Torom)! uii Uriiel 

KLeiiwT 

More FiUo 

Roben Onngc 

The Qam vi. BUI; 

The Mutct ChriKiin 

Spfin^rown an the Pike 



f\ 50 fol |i M 
I ;o fbt I to 
I 00 hr 
I so ibr 
T 50 for 
I {o far 
I jo Ibf 



la 

I to 

I to 
I 10 

I JO 



And all ih« oth«rft 



Bibles. 



Prayer-Booha 
Hymnals 



and 



The hne Oiibrd eiilii>n>, in ■]■ liie* tnA bindjnf 1 1 
»nij Hobki of Devpiian. in iip^rof>riare edicioni. 



Little Volumes 

Suiolile tor tli^iii leniefnbnnra, but at genuine 
ifld pemunrnt inl«reit ; daintily ptinled uul iliintil;^ 
bounJ eiitioni of the bc>l<la>ed cbiua. I{ ccnii tn 
^1.00 i vo^mne. 



About the 2o'^o Discount 

Upon the general iiock of niiiceUaneous books, not net publication), this diicouni from 
the list price, it allowed. All the popular fiction, the new books of biography, travel, hittory. 
philosophy, bellei-lcttres. standard literature and sets in the cloth binding! are all marked *' 
this reduction. In some cases special purchases permit of exceptional opporranitica. ot which 
we mention : 



The "Waverley Novels 

Tbc Cadet] reprirtf, baatA upon the ■gthor', fttonte 
Aditioa, 4! ralomet, crown Ivo, well printeil on gond 
fxpei, in tilth binding- PHce. Jio.oo. Kauliiat 
iVom tht tTirvuncemeiK in 0<cobet JktrauiioMt, m 
unCKpKIeil numlier nf ihec wts have be^ toU, to (hst 
then An bur lew remuntnK- 



Fashions in Paris. 

1^ OcT><» UsAiraa, deuribinc the rtriou* phue. •■' 
Ivminini! tiKe tnd «thetio from 1797 ro Ili97. ""- 
taining one hundial tund -colored plil« ">i '"»'^"."" 
dnd ind fifty rexl illB«IrHioot by Fnotoi^ '"""e'™-?,! 
iiHid by WiLlisBi Heinenwnn. 
pticc quoted upon dpplicjiiun 



, London. Speci.l 
Published for >!!.'"> 
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Fine Library Bindings 



Balzac 

p •elumo, lulf nd tnorDcco, 

(107.00. 

Sill 

4 •olum««, bilf calf, I9.1;. 
Emerson 

ti voluoia, i6ino, half maroccD. 

(jo.oo. 
II voluma, iimo, hi) f morocco, 

J+a.oo. 

Longfello-w 

II volumo, hilf Itiant, (44,00. 

Jane A.ustin 

II YoluRio, hilf moroEfo. jjo.^o. 

Cambridge Poets 

Eacfa vulumc in half calf, f ]. {o. 
Full loan! or tr« otf, (G.oo. 

John FisKe 

IS niluina, half ntDmcco, $'iioo- 
Carlyle 

]« voluma, hi\( tnotoci^a, ^Bo.oo. 

Holmes 

14 voluma, half morocco, (4;.;a. 

Lo'well 

II volums, hdlf morocco, ^35.7S- 

Bro'wnin^ 

6 roluma, bilf monKCD, |li.oo, 

Douglas Jerrold 

i loluma, half nlf, {ij.oo. 
14 volumb, lulf i:alf, ^1.00, 

And many others 



^ J^ J^ J^ 



In developing ihii impor- * 
lant departmeni, ihe work 
at many of ihe grot bind- 
ers h» been employed : 
Riviere, Ziehnidarf, Rooi 
of London, and i number 
oS Ameiican firms h«ve 
contribuicd exHmplea of 
iheir crafi. Under ipc- 
ciil inicrucdoni, i consid- 
erable uac hat been made 
of the plain miiered deco- 
ration lor the bacts, alford- 
iog a pleasing contraic to 
the elubomtc gilding so 
prevalent. The bindings 
of the Womin't Guild of 
London, for which we are 
agents, are of jpccial iiiier- 
e>t, ihowing evidence ol 
originality and an intelli- 
gent undencandiog of each 
volume*! chiraccer and 
needs. 

Single volumes or the 
complete works of great 
author), a wide choice 
is oSi^red for the leleclion 
of holiday gifts. 



.^ J^ J^ J^ 



Poe 

10 •olumo, half lemn, I40.OO. 

Dumas 

60 volumb, lulf morucfo, ^1 80. oo- 

ParKman 

11 voluina, half calf. ^Jf-SO, 

XhacKeray 

13 Tolumo, full calf and half morouo. 

Mrs, Jameson 

6 valucna, half Icviiii, }]6.oa. 

6 voluma, half morocco, ^30.00. 

Thoreau 

1 1 volums, half levtiil, 

DicKens 

;4 voluRiB, half Icniit, fijo.OO. 

Lever 

9 volume-, hilf calf, Jj6,oo, 

Von Sybel's Ger- 
man E.mpire 

7 voluma, half monxco, fil.oo. 

Capt. Mahan 

{ voluTDB, half calf, f]O.JO> 

Whittier 

7 voluma, half momcco, %%%^J^ 

Tennyson 

6 voluma, half morocci), fia.oo. 

Lilian Whiting 
' And many otKer« 
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Elder and Shepard, Sayi Francisco 



^^^IH^^^^r Elder and Sbepard, San Francisco. t8i) H 




The Ol 


Id Bool 


?: Room 


1 




Agnes StricKIand 




Dr. Doran's Worhs 


1 




^ii«f)t of En^ljiul tnA Scorlind 


j^j^j^j^ 


A complete •«, includinf Annili 


■ 




and >11 the ntpplnnencaiy work* oa 




of [he Stage, London in Jicoblle 


H 




The PrinuiHi, BKhclor King^ 
ScT«n BuJnpi, «<,, nc Bat 




Timo, etc. loiU i; ToIanKi, half 
morocco. 


1 






ediiioni, j5 Talunia, hilf alf. 




Lever 

Fint edition* of the illuMnied 


1 




Lavater 


In collccling a library it 


worlu, iS rolamci. Bound in tutf 
morocca, with ipproprijle toolinfi. 


J 




tjm*ft on Pbfriognoffl)'. The bat 






^H 




illii^nMd njiiion. oiigin*! ioui. 


i> noi all lufBdeni to be 


Hutne and Smol- 


H 




{ >uliiii>e>, 410., 1789. Old full 


wise in the choice of its 


lett's 


■ 




KuHii. tt<f.oo\uiothac«fy, 1791. 




HiiBiTT of Eofluid. n tolumei, 


H 




»4"<w. 


literature : fcr the ivonh 


old full lather. |l}.Da. 


M 




CruiKshanhiana 


in *11 iti TulneM add to 


Gibbon 


■ 




A irny conndcnhlc collection of 


that the charm of iteh 


11 volumet, old tiill leithil. 


1 




Am cditioiu of boolu illuitnted by 


m imii. Represent the 


Iio.oo. 


H 




Gnrje Cntikth«nk^ Thoc an bur 
kw bddn of 'peciil collKtion more 


great prinieri and binden. 


Todd's Milton 


1 


■ , 


tRrrrating ihin the work of thii 


have an occasional /Sril 


B vulunia, old loll olf, %t 1.00, 


■ 


P 


ijudrntj rccenrric gcniut. 


edilhn and many hit 


StricKIand' s 
Queens 


I 




First editions 


fdiihni. Soften its line) 


t •olume^ 61II cilf. |14'00- 


1 


' 


Auragnf-b copla, bsutifiil bind- 
ing, copper ind iisfI ai{n*td illiu- 


with volume* themselves 


Robinson Crusoe 


I 




intiom. Tboe iHtKiK 1 t»ri 


mellowed and enriched 


Stockdole'i edition of j-r^iiWith 


^1 




cJmcc for holidcy prevnu. 


by a ripened age — then 


urns; bound by Root in full c^f. 


1 




Moore's Irish 


will " The Friendship of 


intiipir, fil,;o. 


■ 




Melodies 


Booki " grow upon ynu. 


Percy's 


1 




[lluainird bjr MirliK ; Byron'i 




Relii|ua of Anijenl Engliih Poctiy, 


H 




Chlldr Hirold ; nnd(n'> Byron ^ 




The fint edition. In 5 loluma. 


^1 




4ad aunt oibcr rare boolu. 

■ 




Bound by Root moit beautifiill) in 


^1 




Library Sets 




All] Ruuii, •nti'iue 5lT.So- 

Rog'er's Italy 


1 






ot rhe gmt auchDT>f in Aw cattdt- 




ind Pocmi. Turner plite*. 1 •ol- 


^1 




lioB. » liB price thin inArior 


J^J^J^J^ 


ania, &1I edition. Sumpluouil)' 


1 




modern riidiiM. 




bound byRiHcre in fijllcniihollennr. 


I 




Elder and 


Shepard, So 


'n Francisco 


J 
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California 
is a vast 
Playground 




LET'S PLAr IN IT 




Impressions Advertiser. 

IT has more than 200 resorts, mineral sprioj 
and camping retreats, representing every con- 
dition necessary for the successftil pursuit of health, 
pleasure and recreation, from the highest to the 
humblest inclination or purse. . . . Apply to any 
agent for the following, or, if by mail, enclose t 
two-cent stamp for each: Fine Map Folder ot 
California, Shasta Resorts, Resorts and Attractions 
on the Coast Line, Lake Tahoe, Yoscmite, Geysers 
and Lake County, California South of Tehachapi, 
Pacific Grove, Summer Outings, Del Monte 
Souvenir, Shasta and the Crags. 




E. O. McCoKMiCK 

PtiitngiT T't^t Atan^r 



T. H. GOCIDMAM 



< 



w 



r 1 n 



Impressions 



Good printing coats no more than tKe other 
Kind if you hnp-w -where to get it. "We print for 
Elder and Shepard and other particular people. 



The Stanley -Taylor Co., 424 Sansome Street 



SCHUSSLER BROS. 

UAMUFACTDIteit) AND IMPOKTBM OP 

Pictures, Frames, Mirrors, Moldings, Artists* Material? 

:^^^ =-- ■ = ETC.= ■ ■ ■ = 

RBGILUtNG A SPKCIALTT 

27 GRANT AVE. r.t.,k... h.i. j/»> SAN FRANCISCO 



Gas and Electric Fixtures • when appropriate to 

fine surroundings are genuine • WorkS Ot Art • We 

manulacture a complete line from the simplest to the most 
eleganL If permitted, we will furnish your house with the most 
appropriate fixtures at reasonable prices. • IhOmaS "fly 
Company • 725 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
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The Holiday BuUetin. 




In the Art Room 



This department of Mc9sr». Elder and Sheparil't enicrprue demindi tutelligetii notice — 
for intelligence and i measure of tsite and originality have been displayed in the selection of 
their wares. In all the grfal variety of their Etock, each icparatc thing ii plcuing as « unit. 
Though there will be found hundredi of things, all have their distinct individuality — lo the 
eosrmilt is one of harmony. It is impossible here to enumerate all objects of imerett, but 
doubilci* from the articles described, ihe present-giver and the home- beau lifiei may gather 
■ome idea of the wide range for leleciion. 



« 



CandlesticKd 

Oribne, bfrr will be ioun^ 'tT\t\y rnaugk, 
OIJ lliikflajk, Potlib, Ll^Jiaji>4 En^lJiht ■>"£- 
\f% rrr»m H in fK. A* *ld brMa li etpcutive, 
< numbfr d\' r^Airlciblc (TtDJefQ reprciju^tlca* 
fti»c been maJe, riarl In wty drriil □' Iht 
old Lft <d|de, form, iTFkrhE xitd imperfecitoni, 
iihfct frdmlt \fy %i. (IfiJeitreil by puffhtiEn, 
ffUiblt iniEruciLupB will br iIveq how loi^Dlililjr 

■ tfil feflri lu )roulIifi]k biitf«i,] One deiifn in 
Ihc {4ndlr*iii:ki L> luirW papalir.fat ii ti grt^- 
ful, ■bLid md £i>Dd In color^ prLcr,^.50h bd^bi 
oi djU Bniib. Iii«r!dB|,tii4jDUf foiibt Ru'[iii 

DedKam CKina 

riiltji|rciier jppreciiELan- Ut po^ tnj of gifd 
falnl^ il> litlthiLCii of ricb, bemut^fqJ caloo, 
lU ehirBcifit »(rr|]fib. tnil DhrlLimllir.xintl foi 
A bifb doctopracnl In Cfirimfr An. There He 
pUT». pUccrn. ivty^ iqh] va>ei of mtpj ua^ae 
deij^ni. in i perfect tilv*, aitd i \iift varierv 
DTxtiei af etqiiliUT irldeiteni abadH, TKi* 
pollrr)' wULiloubElFBt, littbe ftcir fuTure, beeomr 
nrr md hi^hlr riju^d. There hu rTcenUy 
befa rCErel'eil tram Mf, RDbeiiion ■ shaming 
■ddiiion of t)cdhAp» Chlnt. wkib rniay dciiin* 
ODi leen here before. 

Old Chinese Em- 
broideries 

Tbcrr 4IC no pcnr madcra TubrokdeHn id be 
round in The An Rdooi — hut many remark- 

■ blc bill nf CAInrtr hnoi cmhraLilcriu in ifnall 
mill. \oii^ (irjfM [Iff ihe manif L ihaT blaihei foi 
111 u|iknrii), ■viH"liTf<j]ly wrau|hi iVini ami 
iDii* bcwildrflng in iheif Kirlti^ □< caloHrt^ 
■nil anlraDimcled hf fooveotiuriaJItif ■ in cnm- 
bihaTi4>fl ni co\on — lui-b Li ibc fnfl'ie] uf 
Cbintir VQih of Ihf i^ttJlc. 



Embroideries 

Bronzes 

Brass 

Coppers 

Old Silver 

Old Blue China 

" Dedham " 

Ivories 

Wood Carvings 

Old Clocks 

Japanese Prints 

Carved Leather 

Gift Cloths 

Jewelry 

(Specially des)gnod| 

Old Engravings 



Booh-Pletes 

Tbrtc will be ^cii^Dcd vJTh undanitiidlBB 
and oriKlnalJirt bui ti Q>aiT be knova that 
B4iok-P]iT» •hould eipreti ihf bdinor of tbt 
bnak lovei. So, witb Ibi tui«Lance of a fev 
■v^fFiiion*. • d«l{n ai^y be made ro ■gii t 
/'ri"*jl deiriBfid Tbc'ff are, bowfti. htn 
bnciblbilion toae remarkably tntcrcalLni rt' 
ampltiororl^jQtl i»oEk, doiif bf « number of 
ErkgJLih detijneri, men ind ifancn- 

Tb»e annk-Palft iiTcd onlf a nimc iddcd 
to complete ibem- 



A CKippendale 
Cloch 

Thefe i* hf re a fine nld Mtfaocinr Cl4cht » 
etcdltnr ciamplr ai fbj work *>f Bboac tb*. 
Ie« ficc li full ot cbaratTcr. iis candliLont vJTt 
■ few irlfiku^ repair^ I* perfect. llMandi ■frcae- 
*baf e'er leren fttt blfh, IE f^ritt* -rub 
vi*ar aad deicrminxion, and mi^hi eatJJr ha*e 
belonied lo almoti arty ona't inndrttbcr. 

The fhell palTeiu, 



ases o 



f B 



ro^n 



TUi nrm tt$a done vome vl|aro4> ln<rLrttJns 
i^atr^«( Rookwothl «> 'r h and ^r wiU probtbf^ 
fonllbue ■□ da to — bul Ll pvCi KiDkiTDDd <a|ai- 
Ipg aid rIaEe t iribuie ol rr>peiE. ^o Elder feittj 
slieparrl hiwc ba^l lOaiEe 'or ibriD, ■«(«. (leJihi, 
and Jir>, enitrelj' i*'iibi>m ihe a'ldiijon or com- 
mrrcLiI J-i Fr^qEc 'met^ pjihriU pinlit and 
childiib chrjrianlhemumi Tbfie p4eEH *r* 
briMiaaT and blown anJ nir ^e ^aUed anlitlc. 
Par thef are in £wtd uiit and few eiiii Tbe 
pH.-ei ate moiLrraiE >nd ihe plcaaure lu ibeo. 
[a^tih. 



Dedham China — Some Figures 

Tea plitc) (6 deiigni), Ji.oo. Breaklast plates (4. designs), 51.1$. Dinner pUtct 
(4. d«iga»), Ji-so. Platters (Rabbit design), $6.75. Tray* (Rabbit duign). fij.oo. 
Blue vases (no duplicates in form ur decoraibni, from $8,00 to J35.00. In (he aetB iHf- 
mem will be found, as full decoradon. Ducks, Fuh, Crabs, Poppies, Ivy, and many other 
pleasing subjects. The colored vases of this pottcrv arc rare, beautiful, and not inexpensive. 
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Elder and Shepard, San Francisco. 



In the Art R o o m — Ci:»//»«^^ 



The foUowing matter briefly tdlt of wme mipnt] ichenies uid enterprue*. Wordj ire 
I poor medium to convey even ■ fiur idea of what U really the purpose id ihit depiri- 
ment. Penonal iniemt is looked for, and doubiless appreciation will come from thote 
who look for lomc comdenti outness and feeling in Handicraft and Art. 



Rin^s and Brooches 

Tbc«f pifHi cf lerclFT <■» Dcl fall To al- 
riici, fi>( all Ehc ilDnE' aiTJ »" icCcrlfd Tar 
l^clr InJIiidiial EHatitv. tnd ufh didcrtnt nnt, 
he ir Ah Qpti, Jidf. Chrriollie. Aine(bT*<>or 
T»p», bat l(r tcirldg iptclallf drikgnej to ^t4- 
tec'T ifar iQil^viduiliiir of ibe |em . In ill cbt 
|mr «ir)Fly Id itlrct I'oUt no nvn deiLtiii 4it 
duplLciltd. The ileiigfli tr< ilriwa «lTh t^nc 
arlfinAllir ^n^ i«>tf, buJ wb'a «r«cuici^ In 
ft.-t ittt flit III AttitajtA- A ibrorf t* here 
bcld ih>i &r ill ihlDfi H&tt' fUtfi ibould be 
Bl«l tadivldnt] 

Brasses 

la tddhlon Id t ^rear virtcir vf 0\4 Br«>iea, 
naindir. H^bafbl*. Katn, Vtttt^ Crcan, Jtrdt- 
iiLrfCi, Tj>Fr' bivr blen dHlimd ind chccdIclI 
ftoB h<*e y^ifi^ S»im/' and P«.ft»'/ ol Oit 
■Doaf gni.pr tatpfi (ilL 1><irih| t\t tlamp-dlc 
of ELJrr ind ^bfpAM). L he nenl li btivdrul, 
>fr«*jDf ibt bmvcr miirka — mitfmUj h^ia^ 
tACErd »j>d dF*oid of tllllcJ aJlJ |iTor-ikl n re^ik- 
Unir. (n iddlTloQ To th« fict ibai ihcic randcli 
«rf [i>Pil In fcim inJ coLor, ii ibe f^ci ihti ihtf 
•rt pnciKil ind irlU bold ibtn[t In rhe viy 

More Art Photog- 
raphy 

" HeifoapFri " ii ibc nime ft ■ iiudf by Mix 
Lavi* Adamt, Tbla plriurr n Tul^ cf paihH^ 
(bau|bl. ivadcrnea* tod i^aTTttalJqcia. iamt 
b**E 4«lalincd " A p^Drofraph of « palnllnf " 
— II |j |bc pbofntraph of ■ woman, " tArtiye 
TJBift " U ib< irudT d/ ■ <hild ipiikiln| wiih 
hb. ^'Tira [fof* ' Li the mOil bEwlllbJnt 
pjEEflrc«'iva MuoilerLrif, bir-fDoitd pup*> hicy- 
*7r^, hopefvi inJ •Jily. Thr •bo** a'^jUl" iir 
BAi fiiicaiD nteii puilncftacT^biiiitowB and 



Rings 

Brooches 

(Trom ftpecjal designs, 
do duplicflUa) 

Opals 
Topaz 
Pearl 
Plaster Casts 

(Before uns«en) 

Vases 

Jars 

Pitchers 

(Original design 9 band 
wrought J 



A Ne^v Bas-Relief 

of Ro6irT Louii ^t-vPiun 

A Saa-Rclicf bat Juii been fnioplcted by Wr- 
W 5. Wrlfbi. wIiDBc lyinpaihf and ikLU bi*« 
■ atbLfd Ijlta la tacE-iiLe a remaikablf Initretf- 
En| 4ittdy. Tbii [^urimi in pIttiGc la drUcsiEly 
hatidlfj, ami 'tpicwcniM frKctotf^w ibt fenUe, 
humin, ButffrJnt aian> inJ Srtvcaton ibi tt*t 
ifiUi, "I be HeTJcf u (bout m Lucbei Ja al^ot- 
eler, ^rlcd 4a itoiy wblle, $l-S^i coEom, 
fLQQ, beni bf poat. Ifc. iddfd. 



PKoto^raphs 'whicK 
stand for Art 

EnaLk|h cflit not bt i41l1 ot ihr btiL^ry « iEr«nfrh. 
lbDii|bt artd mlU Jliplaved In ibe milling cf 
rbcac pKTum. Tb« paiaici'a l^ipkird lautb 
pfoiTa<<a t compieKd vort. and (be loober'an 
(i\ct " Geniuir Thcie phoinrrapha tir mide 
Ibrou^b fnefhartlcaJ inaini,( Wfail li i bruih '} 
t>ut ba?k of ilL ibir lie* Jcclinf, |udp:iDfj>(, leq- 
ciUyeaCfli ind ikiLE. Tba letull ti i fi'iM't, 
beaiirlfur la loalr upon. Cil^fornJa ^ir«i i 
harrtal af beauiy. Fraimenia of ibi barvcal 
1*111 biit be fauBd aiaab^ Lb( (J, I, IJ 



Guest Boohs, Etc, 

Baqcid In rara <jtd bfLjcidfi and cboJre en- 
braiiLerlca *TJrh amplr paft" "nJ frneroui ipic*, 
Thtae bonki nefii no fiamp or rhie, thejr are 
inlendcd lo Itf /fftA^r TheTr arc na dupU^ 
Eilei In mckJnjt ind tiEh If mely btiullful. 
Lirved ltatb«' purkea, phoip%rnpb frinc md 
boDk^baldrn aU [D^orcil, Pborornph album 
Dhginal and inicr«[ia| "ibe llki are Id bt 
Togad In ao oAti plifc. 



These tHin^s and many others are to be found 

IN THE ART ROOM 

of 

D. P. Erlder 4- Morg'an Shepard 

No. 238 Post Street, San Francisco 
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Z^ tivxBtmae ^for^. 



IT IS generally, which means editorially, supposed t}\at the public damors for the 
Christinas story at Christmas, but in this, as in all other matters literary, the reader 
himself is rarely heard. True, his needs and desires are frequently set forth in 
print, but always by the writer, and possibly in point of numbers the writer is the 
public. Assuredly the reader of to-day is not a clamorous person ; his exertion in 
keeping up with the supply has rendered him too breathless for demand. He 
wants the Christmas story no doubt very much as he wants the Christmas tree, not 
because it is his idea of a tree, but because it is a time-honored institution, and he has 
learned to expect it Personally he has never experienced any change of heart on Christ- 
mas eve, nor has he witnessed great changes in others, but through annual reading of hoE- 
day tales he has come to believe that at midnight of December 24th vast numbers of 
prodigab return home and are foi^ven ; wealthy and long-lost relatives arrive front Cali- 
ibmia prepared to pay off mortgages, and erring daughters are found in lai^e numbers 
laiudng upon paternal doorsteps. The contemplation ol these incidents may afford a 
needed relief from the immoral problems and improbable history of modem fiction, and 
diere is little doubt that all of us will take our December instalment of angels and restor^ 
lovers, of relenting guardians and repentant reprobates, with something of the pleasure a 
child feels in the recovery of an ancient rag doll lost lor a twelvemonth. 

With this shamefaced love for the old-fashioned Christmas story, is it not a matter of 
r^jet that here in California, where each day is a composite of the other three hundred 
and sixty-four, we may not hope to produce it? Severe climatic conditions have so long 
been associated with and formed such an appropriate preliminary to the moral and emo- 
tional thaw which invariably sets in and brings the Christmas story to its climax on Christ- 
ma^ eve, that their absence is likely to prove fatal Sleet and howling winds and freezing 
gloom without seem indispensable to those miraculous changes within by which the 
hardened sinner is made into the permanent saint. Was a prodigal ever known to return 
home on a lair night or peer in upon the family circle through a window embowered in roses ? 
Can foigiveness possibly await any daughter upon a doorstep unsifted by snow ? True, we 
have our part to perform in furnishing long-lost relatives of great wealth and small culture 
prepared to redeem homesteads, support aged parents, and marry patient sweethearts, but 
beyond this it is not likely that California will contribute to permanent — -or should we say 
indestructible — holiday literature. 

And yet, if the Christmas story were to die out of our tongue, the Christmas sfuiit 
would survive. That it has survived all the unreality, the glare and tinsel and tawdrineas 
that we have heaped upon it is one of the chief reasons for the season's joy. While we may 
not hope that real birds will ever sing among the leaves of the Christmas tree, or real fruit 
hang from its boughs, that which it symbolizes is rooted in good soil and will bear fruit tn 
its own good season. Fortunately for the world, the heart of a people is often better and 
sounder than the an which appeals to it. MAKGARET cotxiEK grahau. 
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"Lucretius on Life and Death," by W. H. MaUock. 

EPICURUS, the founder of the school which beaiB his name, was one of those 
rare persons of historj' whom they who chance to meet remain to love. For 
himself he chose a peculiar mission — that of banishing fear from men's 
souls. ' ' Fear is the poison ' ' in the mind, and to expel it was the sole mo- 
tive of hb words and deeds. Life is embittered by the constant dread of 
the avenging deities. But, the blessed gods, he taught, have occupation of 
their own and give no thought to men. Wholly absorbed in their serenity. 

"thev lie beside their nectar, and the bolls are hurl'd 
Far below tnem in the valleys, and the clouds are liglilly curl'd 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world.*' 

And Natnre's fashionings are not appalling things. Of themselves they come, and no god 
seeks to vex us through them. One does not dread the near, why should he dread the 6ir? 
The sun and moon and all the myriad stars are just the unterrifying size that they seem, for 
they are as bright as they can be, and if they were in reality larger than they seem they 
must be brighter also, which is impossible. Fear not the gods nor fear the unmenacing 
things of nature — and that last greatest fear of all give up also — for while you are, death is 
not, and when death comes, you are not. 

And yet the restraindess life which the Samian sage and his immediate followers lived 
was no intemperate revel. Seneca, the Stoic, writes of them : " When the stranger comes 
to die garden on which the words are inscribed. ' Friend, here it will be well for thee to 
abide, for here pleasure is the highest good.' He will find the keeper of that garden a 
kindly hospitable man, who will set before him a dish of barley porridge and water in plenty, 
and say ' Hast thou not been well entertained ? These gardens do not whet hunger but 
quench it ; they do not cause a greater thirst by the very drinks that they afford, but 
soothe it by a remedy which is natural and costs nothing. In pleasure like this I have 
grown old." 

Lucretius, the disciple of Epicurus, and the only Roman of them all who attained to 
philosophic stature, expounded his master's doctrine in a poem On Nature (or whose immor- 
tality he made a three-fold claim: "First, by reason of the greatness of my argument, 
and my purpose to set free the mind from the close-drawn bonds of superstitions ; nejtt, 
because on so dark a theme I write such ludd verse, casting over all the charm of poesy," 
The parts of this great poem which bear directly upon human life and death, Mr. W. H. 
MaUock has done into English verse modeled upon FitzGerald's rendering of the quat- 
rains of Omar Khayyam. That Mr. Mallock has performed his task acceptably and has 
succeeded in "casdng overall the charm of poesy," the following will prove : 

I. 
No single thing abides; but all thin^ How. 
Fragment to fragment clings— the things thus grow 
Unol we know and name them. By degrees 
They mvlt. and are no more the things we know. 

n. 

Globed from the atoms falling stow or swift 
I see the sods, I see the systems lilt 
Their forms ; and even the systems and the suns 
Shall go back slowly to the eternal drih. 

III. 
Thou too, oh Earth — thine empires, lands, and seas — 
Least uilh thy stars, of all tlie gnlaxies, 
ClotKd from the drift like these, like these, iliou too 
Shall go. Thou ait going, hour by hour, hke these. 

IV. 
Nothing abides. Thy seas in delicate haie 
Go o(I; those mooned sands forsake iheir place; 
And where Ihey are shall other seas in turn 
Mow with their scythes of whiteness other bays. 
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Surely the matchless music of FitnGerald's verse is here, without theuiystic beckonings 
of endless questionings, and without the note of license which makes the Persian poem but 
a half delightful thing. To put exactness into poetry is a difticult — some will say an 
impossible — task. There is no place for faitli, no master who knows what is beyond, in 
this teaching, nothing but 

The healing gospel of the eternal death, 

and yet Mr. Mallock has set this completely definite and utterly negative theme to music 
which almost charms away its bitterness and lifts the soul even by the prophecy ol its own 
annihilation. 

Those who read the author's prHace will learn that they are not invited to a trial ot 
poetic skill between the Persian and the Roman bard, much less between their respective 
EngUsh interpreters, and they will also learn the motive for this labor and be invited to 
judge of the sufficiency of a faith wliich has needed no hymns to make numberless converts 
ever since its first statement even to the present day. 

Lovers of the English Omar will welcome this kindred expression of the pure doctrine 
of hopelessness, and will place this book beside their classic. In presswork and binding it 
is wholly a tasteful thing, while the Latin and the literal English versions which arc included 
enable one to read Lucretius by the side of his interpreter. 

ERNEST CARSOLL MOORB. 



"Tommy and GrizeV 

THERE are writers who are interesting even when they fail, but one is not eagw 
to add Mr. Barrie's name to the list. In his latest book we have a mdan- 
choly illustration of that which too often befalls the artist who lends an ear to 
tiie demand, forgetting that it is the province oi art to create, not to ftll orders. 
Sequels are always dangerous, and the public, or that part of it whidi 
came under the spell of Sendmental Tommy's picturesque mendacity, and 
pressed the inquiry as to his future, is certainly well punished for this Inartisdc 
curiosity in the story of Tommy and Grizel. 

Lying from sheer exuberance of fancy is very charming in Tommy, the small boy, but 
in Tommy, the man, one looks to see precocity of imagination overtaken by some little 
sturdiness of sense. Making due allowance for genius. Tommy is unexplainable and mor- 
ally grotesque. His development is that of disease rather than of character, and long 
before the story ends, the absolute certainty of his uncertainty becomes dLstinctly tiresome. 
This is not saying that the book wearies. There are many pages full of the old charm ; 
indeed, there are few pages without it. Grizel is there, a trifle blurred by prosperity, but 
Grizel still. There is the touch of melodrama, not always light, which we have all learned 
to e-xcuse and almost to love, since without it Barrie woiild not be Barrie, but with all this 
there is the over-driven invention ; the haste, one is almost constrained to say die scramble, 
the lack of inevitableness, which are lamentable anywhere, and doubly so in the author of 
A Window in Thrums and Margaret Ogilvy. 

It is a sorry scheme of things in Uterature that sets a (air-minded public to wondering 
what a [^ain-spoken writer like Mr. Barrie has in mind : for it is only when an artist fails to 
delight that the critic calls him to account for what he would teach. And because Mr. 
Barrie never entirely laJls to delight, because the ability and insight and sympathy are so 
unmistakably there, one resents all the more their disuse. The fatal "Why?" which we 
cannot repress when we contemplate Tommy dsang, as he lived "on the fence," is eloquent 
of much that oppresses us in fiction to-day. No doubt it is all a joke, but jokes from sudi 
a source, and above all jokes which have to be explained, are serious things. 

UARCARET COLUSR GRAHAM. 
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James Martineau: A Biography and Study by A. w. Jackson. 



HIS 



is not a life, but a doctrine — a doctrine which was labored and lived by 
one of the vfisest of our time. My friend, who has just returned from Ox- 



■ ford, tells me that at Manchester College where so much of his hfe was spent, 

H the name of James Martineau is almost more revered than that of the founder 

H of Christianity. Nor am I shocked that pattern godliness of our own day 

JBL should tend to seem more real than even that exalted figure which shines so 
distant through the years, for we must see Him come a^in in many hearts 
ere we can quite be sure He brought the saving message of the Christ. To James Martineau 
was given the distinction of filling four score and ten years full of the world's work. On his 
righty-third birthday he enjoyed an honor unique among men. The wise men of the 
world presented to him an address which declared, "We admire the simple record of a 
long life passed in the strenuous ftilfilment of duty, in preaching, in teaching the young of 
both sexes, in writing books of permanent value, a life which has never been distracted by 
controversy, and in which personal interests and ambitions have never been allowed a 
place.' ' The undramatic character of the record of such a life is evident, hut the command- 
ing nature of Its unobtrusive labors is witnessed by the fact that over six hundred of those 
whose "praise was fame" joined in this simple reminder of love and appreciation. Simply 
he lived and died, and simply, as is fitting, is his story told. 

I confess to some disappointment at his biographer's treatment of the man. Here, 
thought 1, is an opportunity for another Jules Simon to make his master live in brilliant 
phrase of keen analysis and cutting strokes of sympathetic jocularity — for one would 
sometimes laugh with those he loves and know them for his intimates. One may not do 
so here. A sombei picture this, more somber than that quick-changing, mobile face 
woiJd seem to warrant. Mr. Jackson's portrayal of James Martineau, the preacher and 
religious thinker, is quite as satisfactory as one could ask, and 1 imagine that that form of 
faith which Dr. Martineau held has rarely been so concisely and clearly stated as it is here. 
So rich is the book in quotations — eternal blessings on the head Of him who quotes freely 
and wherever he can — that one finds himself warming to the instruction of the great 
teacher himself; and such quotations as they are, too ! "There, in old Palestine, we 
think, the august voice broke for a moment the eternal silence " — a faith which is instanced 
as perilously near atheism. ' ' We wait in the house He built ; but we work in it alone, for 
He has gone up among the hilb and will come to fetch us by and by" ; and thus our life 
b not ■ ' bathed in the flowing tides of Deity, but keeps dry upon the strand from which he 
has ebbed away " ; or again, " In every earnest life there are weary flats to tread, with the 
heavens out of sight, — no sun, no moon — and not a tint of light upon the path below; 
when the only guidance is the faith of brighter hours and the Hand we are too numb and 
dark to feel." " God has so arranged the chronometry of our spirits that there shall be 
thousands of silent moments between the striking hours." No wonder that such as 
Dickens worshiped at the little Portland Street Chapel, and that note-books were ever 
ready to treasure up the gems of perfect expression which fell from the preacher's lips. 

But Dr. Martineau was more than the foremost preacher of his time. In a statement 
of his personal creed he wrote, ' ' But one thing I have deemed it imperative to assume and 
hold exempt from doubt, viz, — that truth is to be found, and that the instinctive prayer of 
the human soul for vision is not itself the only gleam in an Eternal darkness. Intellect 
itself would be an illusion, unless the faculty to seek were the pledge and measure of the 
faculty to learn * * * ," No agnostic he, who exalted faith in order to abase knowledge, 
but altogether convinced that an Eternal Reason pervades the univerae which constantly 
seeks to enter into communication with its children ; and it was this non-churchly faith 
which made him most distingubhed as a philosopher of religion. I need not detail here 
the doctrines which the forty years of his teaching wrought, to prove that they are worth 
considering He who has even a passing interest in the great words which echo in the 
soul can not afTord to miss such instruction, and for him Mr. Jackson has spread a rich feast, 
not highly seasoned with the technical to please the epicure of such ideas, but pleasant for 
the tongue of him who hath not eaten yet but lain would eat. 
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Too much can not be said in praise of good biography. Its writing is most rare. 
For, for it are required a quarto subject and a folio clerk ; but missing that, a faJllifid scribe 
may reproduce the words and gestures of him whom he loves. Out of her loss by death 
the world inay gain a Ijetter knowledge of the great one gone. This is her consolation, 
that he speaketh yel to ears more willing than they were before ; and as I look upon the 
kindly face of one so open to the truth and read his tempered words, I am quite sure thai 
those who knew him best make no mistake in placing him quite near the leader in whose 
cause he served. ernest carsoll hoore. 



The Opportunity of the College President. 

THE newest, potentially greatest, and most American of all professions finds its 
first handbook in Dr. Thwing's new volume, College AdminiUralion . 
There have been college presidents in America for two centuries and more, 
and there have been in other countries functionaries whose duties seem to 
correspond with theirs. But till now no one has ever laid down the laws 
which govern their operations. In the present volume the various problems 
comiected with college administration in America are taken up one after 
another and treated in Dr. Thwing's luminous fashion. Out of the seven chapters of this 
work we may select as of exceptional interest and importance that on the college president. 
For the first time the causes of success and failure in tliis position have been adequately 
set forth. For the first time have the compensations which go with its trials received ade- 
quate literary recognition. It is the natural end of the college president, one of the great- 
est of them has said, "to be nibbled to death by ducks." But as an antidote to tbia 
pdnful process Dr. Thwing recognizes the seven great sources of satisfaction which must 
come to every wise college president. First among these is "the opportunity of living 
with youth. Youth is vital, it is hopeful, it is picturesque." "Whether admirable or 
ridiculous, it is always interesting." Second, the "opportunity of living with scholais and 
gentlemen," Third, the "opportunity of meeting the best people on the best side." It 
is the best people, rich and poor, who send their sons and daughters to collie, and they 
" never show their best side better than when talking with a collie president about the 
education of their children." Fourth, the opportunity of " work that unites the executive 
and the scholastic, the practical and the theoretical elements. Executive work tends to 
impoverish scholarship. Scholastic work tends to remove one fi-om humanity. The unioa 
of the two types tends to keep one in touch with the great human work of a very human 
world, and also lends to give intellectual enrichment." Fifth, the opportunity "of trans- 
mitting wealth into character. Wealth does not constitute a college, but no college can be 
constituted without wealth. Wealth is the embodiment of the power necessary for making 
a college." Through the instrumentalities of the college wealth may be transmuted into 
"truth, into righteousness, into beauty, into joy, into human character." Sixth, the 
opportunity of "associating one's self with a lasting institution. Individuals die and are 
forgotten. Institutions live. Colleges are seldom named for their presidents, but presi- 
dents always live in their colleges." Seventh, the opportunity "to do somewhat for the 
nation and for the world through giving inspiration, training, and equipment to American 
youth." The "value of the American college to the American youth lies in some ax 
elements ; the discipline of the regular studies, the inspiration of friendships, the enrich- 
ment of general reading, the culture derived from association with scholars, private reading 
and literary societies, " We might add some other elements lo these, but we must^ree 
with Dr. Thwing that "the most important of these elements is the inspiration which is 
derived from association with men of culture. The college president," he continues^, 
"ought to be the chief of all these personal influences. He lives in the lives of hifll 
students so long as they live, and he lives also in the lives of other men so long as the 
lives of his students touch the lives of other men. " 

No passage in Dr. Thwing's book is more suggestive than his nmple dedication, 
"To Charles W. Eliot. LL. D., the Great President." 
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We who are in the profession to-<lay must, with liim, do honest, heartfelt homag* to 
Dr. Eliot. He it is who has made the American college presidency a profession. It was 
he who first marked out dearly by his own successful practice the tines along which this 
work is to be made effective. Before Eliot's time the college president was a chaplain, a 
scholar, a talher, an itispirer, sometimes a beggar, or a dilute mixture of all these. With 
Eliot he became all of diese at once, and greater than all. Especially he became a leader 
in tlie march of progress, one of those in whose hands must lie the problems of the ways 
and means for the formation and preservation of personal and national character. 

In the thirty yeare since Eliot began his wise and brave struggle for effective culture 
through the building up of individual character, the whole face of American education has 
changed and changed everywhere for the belter. Every American university has felt this 
change, and no college has been so remote and no school so humble as to escape from his vivi- 
fying influence. It is not too much to say that the force of Eliot exerted through Har\'ard 
College has been the greatest single factor in our modern educational reform. He has set the 
pace for the college presid&it, and the colleges thus influenced have, in turn, formed ideab 
and sent out men to influence the lower schools in their degree. The college president is now 
the characteristic feature of the American educational system. He has power without 
tyranny. The greater his effectiveness along educational lines, the greater the freedom and 
forcefulness of the professors. They are not his subjects but his allies in the warfare against 
ignorance and bigotry. The relation is a thoroughly democratic one, for it ought to be 
part of the wisdom of democracy to put the strorigest men at the head. But to be at the lead 
of democracy is not to stand as a despot looking backward and downward at those who cower 
at his nod. A better illustration is found in the center rush of a football team. The 
president is the "Center rush of Higher Education." "America," Emerson tells us, 
"America means opportunity." America means progress, and in every line oi progress 
there must be some one at the front to bear the brunt, — to break the way. It is Eliot's 
example which has assigned this duty to the American college president. When the final 
reckoning is made it will appear that of all those men of our generation who have held the 
future of our country in their hands, none has wielded so great an influence for good as he. 
Therefore, Dr. Thwing's dedication becomes an inevitable one. Our studies of college 
administration must lead us, and very soon, to the work of "Charles W. Eliot, the Great 
President." He found Harvard "the oldest, the richest, the freest of all the colleges in 
America." He holds her still " the oldest, the richest, the freest " of all, and at once the 
newest, the broadest, the most aristocratic, the most democratic of all similar institutions on 
the globe. But the Harvard which he found in 1970 would fill but a little comer of the 
campus of the Harvard of to-day. And he has made it certain that to the Harvard of the 
future the Harvard of Eliot will stand in like hopeful relation of uncompleted growtli. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN. 

Rostand's " L'Aiglon." 

^^^^^ GREAT piece of literature, and a work of the sincerest art, not even the 
I ^B misfortune of an almost impossibly stupid translation can more than faintly 
■ ^ft obscure the beauty of Edmond Rostand's new drama, L'Aiglon. One 
^■■iB regrets that the translator should not have felt the fitness of making his 
^ ^ft English version in prose, to the escaping of many pitfalb. Such restraint on 
ilK ^& his part had possibly given us an articulate, not to say a vertebrate, rendering 
of the great Frenchman's work. Disadvantaged as it is, however, by its 
English form of bad poetry, the play takes and holds the intellectual and the moral sympa- 
thies. Aristotle's dictum on tragedy is as true to-day as it was in that earlier age. More 
than almost anything else in Art it uplifts the soul and purifies the emotions. The tragedy 
which P.ostand has woven about the pathetic figure of the Duke of Reichstadt. that ill- 
starred son of Napoleon I. and Maria Louisa of Austria, is of a noble order, and its action 
moves forward with the strong certainly of genius, instinct with artistic purpose, and high 
imaginative quality. It b intense, passionate, and sustained, deeply dramatic, and full ol 
constructive beauty. 
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But besides a. drama of the first interest Rostand has given us, in L'Aigion, a great 
poem, an expression of human experience thai quickens and enlarges the comprehension. 
It is a greater drama than Cyrano de Bergerac, because it attempts and carries out a higher 
artistic effort, and as a rich contribution to the poetry of this age it has a high and distinct 
value. The motif is in itself interesting. The sensitive, eager, luxury-loving son of the 
great Corsican is one of the most pathetic figures of European history. His dreams of 
gr^tness, rendered so idle by his own lack of force, of self-direction : his noble impulses, 
checked on the very threshold of endeavor by hia torturing self-doubts, are all plainly 
shown. He is a touching, tragic, futile figure, not without ambition, but without orientation, 
and therefore helpless before his own desires, tailing of any achievement through fear of 9el£ 

Almost equally with the central figure of the drama does the Mettemich ol the play 
d^m and hold the interest. He is the evil genius of the whole sad business : a terrible 
figure, equally, in his suave, silken security, conscious of his power, willing, ever, to give 
the fluttering victim of his subtle statecraft freedom to weave hia own destruction, and, in 
sterner mood, when, with pitiless clearness and vitriolic humor, he shows the unhappy boy 
how much more than do prisons or govemmentat restraints, his own aimless nature hol^ 
him bound and helpless to aid France or to realize his dreams. From first to last the play 
carries one along on the swell o( its deep tragical power. There is no question of this 
power, nor of the perfection of Rostand's art. Z,'^(^/<w is the best work, thus far. of oneof the 
greatest litraary artists of the nineteenth century. Adeline knapp. 



HamUton W. Mabie's "Shakespeare." 

^^^^^ NOTABLE book, in the very best sense of that much-employed phrase, is 

m ^B Hamilton Wright Mabie'a Shakespeare .- Poei, Dramatist and Man. It is 

t ^ft at once a distinct and scholarly contribution to the literature of the subject, 

J""«^fc and a piece of writing that will stimulate and direct popular interest in the 

^ ^^ " immortal Will." It is probably true that very few people, nowadays, read 

mk, ^& Shakespeare. Among English-speaking folk he has lallen into a neglect 

that has actually made not only possible, but exceedingly forcible, that cle\'er 

skit of Zangwill's, "The English Shakespeare." Nevertheless, there are ^'ery few people 

who will turn from reading even a portion of this admirable consideration of the man, 

Shakespeare, without an active determination to make or renew acquaintance at first hand 

with Shakespeare, the poet and dramatist. 

For aside from anything that may be sajd of his genius, his ait, his unique place in 
English literature, our interest in Shakespeare is one with an interest in the most brilliani 
periods in English letters, the period of development of the drama in England. To quote 
Mr. Mabie, the history of the growth of the drama is one of the most fascinating chapieis 
in the record of the spiritual life of the race. Mr. Mabie is a singularly painstaking and 
luminous writer. Whatever he does is marked by a certain maturity of thought and a 
mastery o( even the minor technicalities of expression which more than the prentice hand at 
writing can even suspect, go to make up simplicity of style. He writes from a full and a 
well-trained mind, and the result is the sort of writing that leads the reader on, through 
pleasant ways, to a point where he at least thinks that he begins to see things for himself. 
Perhaps he does ; in that case it is all the better for him. 

But when to the qualities and qualifications named are added a long period of scholarly 
research, patient, painstaking gathering of special data, and the wisdom to exclude as well 
as to include, the result can but be one of those pieces of work for which the world ts 
always waiting, consciously or unconsciously, and promptly accepts and fits to place. Such 
a piece of work, then, is Mr. Mabie's Shakespeare. W Impressions were other than 
Impressions it would be a profitable pleasure to go into some detail as to the plan ;ind 
scope of the work, but that were to depart from lines laid down. The book is, however, a 
real and valuable contribution to our Shakespearean literature, and with its rich store of 
tUustrarions thai illustrate in fact, as well as in name, is, as was said in beginning this notice 
one of the notable books of the year. Adeline knapp. 
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A Strenuous Life. 

I KNOW of few biographies so interesting and inspiring as A Life of Frandi 
Parkman by Charles Haight Famham. Two things are necessary to a good 
biography, an Interesting subject and a writer competent to appreciate and express 
the subject. The combination is found in this book. Treated by an ordinary hand, 
the reader would have found tlie subject uninteresting. The beaten paths of 
biography would not have led to any understanding of Parkman's strange 
personality, or the greatness of his achievement. Mr. Farnham's almost entire 
abandonment of the chronological order is a bold experiment, lully justified by the result. 
The events of Parkman's life were not of such thrilling kind as to lend themselves to vivid 
oarration. The various aspects of that life do lend themselves to the analytical study which 
the author has made with so great success. 

Parkman early determined upon a literary career, and chose his field ; just as he was 
entering upon it, his eyes became affected, and thenceforth he had Utile use of them. He 
could sometimes use them as much as two hours a day ; oftenest not at all. He was fond of 
athletic exercise and rough travel, and he was a cripple most of his hfe. He had an afTec- 
don of the brain which sometimes threatened insanity, and which always precluded him 
from prolonged mental effort. For ten years he was absolutely shut out from his chosen 
pursuit. Characteristically, with his unflagging enei^, he set himself to another sort of 
work, the cultivation of flowers. He became a first authority upon roses and lilies. This 
is the more illustrative because he does not seem to have cared much lor flowers. But here 
was something that he could do, not^tithstanding his infirmities \ so he did it, and did it 
successfully. 

The hct that he did not care much for flowers is important, for it reminds ns that his 
spiritual disqualifications for his great work were as real as his physical ones. His spiritual 
limitations were remarkable in a man of such larg;e and varied endowments. ' ' He showed 
tittle interest in religious, philanthropic, affectioral, and aesthetic matters." But he could 
compel himself to interests which he did not naturally feel. Moreover, h; had ail sorts 
of queer, and, apparently, innate prejudices, but seems by sheer force of will to have pre- 
vented their interference with his historical judgments. 

Such disqualifications for writing history would have been sufficient to prevent success 
In most cases. But this was no ordinary case, and reminds us that the conditions of suc- 
cess are generally ethical. Infinite patience, lofty courage, and unconquerable tenacity, 
enabled Parkman to build the magnificent monument which will keep his name in remem- 
biance. A sure Instinct made him choose his subject at a time when others believed that 
the public would take no interest in the struggle which determined the history of North 
America. The little immediate success of The Conspiracy of Pontiac showed that these 
persons were right in their judgment ; but he was more right than they. Fifty years have 
seen thcgrowth of a great interest in American history, to which his work largely contrib- 
uted. This early lack of appreciation did not discourage him at all ; nothing discouraged 
him ; and he lived to complete the splendid project which he had conceived half a century 
before. 

The value of Parkman's historical work is conceded, and does not call for new discus- 
sion here. His renown is secure. It is the revelation of the man that interests us just now, 
Mr. Farnham has applied to him his own words concerning Montcalm, "A courage so 
nobly sustamed lifts him above pity." His story can not fail to be a consolation to tlie 
afflicted and an inspiration to all in the hard conditions of this life. It justifies the con- 
clusion of his biographer, "He was ready to (ace the universe if nature would play 
him fair. She had played him foul, yet she could not prevent his victory. In his 
patient fortitude imder suffering, in his persistent industry despite the greatest obstacles, 
and in his fidelity to his ideals, Parkman was certMnly one of the most heroic figures in the 
;ory of letters." thomas r. bacon. 
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" Eleanor." 

MRS. WARD'S audiences are sure to be large ; she is so Iiumorless, so 
immedicably serious, so moral — and such a fine story-teller. Her proh 
lems are as certain to interest and entertain the radical as to slir 
comfort of the conservative. 
So svholly sweedy, and warmly is the last story told that one could 
only become judicial and resentful atier an hour or two of the chill of 
separation from its light and heat. 

It is the story of three temperaments, set round about with the white lights, 
darknesses, and mystic sense of both new and old Italy, glowing with one of those vivic 
backgrounds, half historical and quite poetical, which are Mrs. Ward's own specialty. 

It has always been the intellectual egotist that has had his choice of the best in woman- 
kind, and it is to be expected that Edward Manisty — half god, half child — should be the 
point of passion where centers the life ol two such different women as Eleanor and Lucy ■ 
the complex product of the oldest civilization and a girl fresh from the simplest an<l 
purest of American country homes. 

Mrs. Ward has easily made her two women beautiful, appealing, lovable— perfectly 
representative oi their charms and sorrows. Her real task has been with the man. One 
sees Manisty, the modern egoist, with all his vanities and meannesses thick upon htm ; but 
tor the intellectual bigness and statecraft which make his power one has but the assurance — 
in exquisite prose — of his author. 

As temperament must respond to temperament, the liking of the various readers will 
cling here or there ; but it is doubtful if anywhere one will find a more precious picture 
of the kind of courage one is accustomed to call manly than that of little Lucy — so young, 
so strange, so lonely — tossed so selfishly between friend and lover, and remaining as loyalJ 
as life to the sweetest as well as the highest right. Naturally, however, in the story as ia' 
reality, her reward is to get this child-man to love — and forgive — forever. 

To finalize Eleanor as a tale of vigor and fascination alone, is to do injustice to 
that "otherness " which makes Mrs. Ward a person to be counted with ; that reading and 
culture and sound belief which makes one of her books a body o( appreciable knowledge. 
Here the whole status of Italy is touched in firmly, and with that affection which this land 
inspires in alt who approach her. 

Tolstoy's test — ^that a book must do more than please even the best ; that it must 
so show forth the motives and actions of its puppets that we, beholding in the flesh, are 
moved to prompt and practical and righteous results — this test must be personal in its 
very nature. 

But it is well within the confines of safety to say that, of the thousands who will read 
Eleanor, few may escape its poignant lesson — that the only remedy for love is to love 
the more. Dorothea moore. 
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A Retrospect. 

"^ CONTAINIHG A OISSEXTATION ON CHARLES LAMB: BUT NOT A ROAST. 

THE recently published letters, edited by W, C. Hazlitl : the sympathetic intro- 
duction by Bliss Ferry tor the Little Masterpieces series ; the brief but pene- 
trative and scholarly essay by Alfred Ainger in the Warner Library ; all 
emphasize the perennial charm possessed for us and for all posterity by the 
personality of Charles Lamb, A personality so lovable and so humane in all 
Its essentia] qualities ; so sincere and instinctive with the breath of a larger lile ; 
so notably redolent of the finer feelings and sensitive intuitions of the poet, 
that his very name has become synonymous with all that is most alTectionately associated 
witlj the tender sympatliy and appreciation of our natures. 
The carpings of some of his contemporaries thai 

" His thoughts were false, and his fancies quaint, 
His style infirm, and Its figures faint," 

have given place to the supreme vindication of Swinburne, who also calls him the best 
beloved of all writers. The name of Charles Lamb is set like a luminous pearl in the crown 
of English literature, and no future reversal of taste or distortion of judgment can ever tar- 
nish its luster. Classified as preeminently a humorist, he possessed the keener perceptions 
of the critic, and withal, a temperament so pathetic, so innate, and yet so fused with his 
more exuberant qualities, that it has only assisted in making those qualities more endearing. 

It is this profound pathos of his nature which 1 am lain to lay greater stress upon m 
this article, not so much as it existed in himself, but as it affected one, and as it must affect 
all readers acquainted more or less with the incidents of his life. 1 may be pardoned, 
therefore, for the narration of the following simple episode, whose only merit is its uncon- 
scious tribute to the memory of Charles Lamb : 

In the spring of '92 an old bookstore was opened in a cert^n block on Market Street, 
commonly designated by the residents of that vicinity as Poverty Row. It was an unpre- 
tentious little affair, occupying but half of the store proper, and half of that again cur- 
tained off by heavy purple portieres, forming a fitting portal to the empty shrine of 
prosperity within, and which the god never deigned to enter. The stock in trade consisted 
of about one thousand volumes, of miscellaneous character, besides a large accumulation 
of magazines, and sundry pamphlets of questionable value. A few works of art, some rare 
plates and etchings, and a pile of sheet music, completed the inventory. 

Ah, but what a history they had ! They were die fruits of one man's passionate devotion 
to his art : the mute witnesses to the light that burned within him with unquenchable ardor. 
The love of books is not always a well-spring of joy ; it is often a fountain of sorrow ; and 
in the sunless crypt of one aching heart are preserved the records of the years spent in the 
gradual acquisition of each predous volume. 

How many sacrifices, how much abnegation ; how many years of bitter toil, how much 
perseverance of spirit, were represented by these books, which had once formed the private 
library of the owner of the store, and were now offered for sale as an appeasement lo the 
goddess of necessity. Scarcely any works sought for and cherished by the bibliophile 
were in evidence. Two or three early Bohns ; an early Keats by Moxon, bound in old 
call ; sets of Shelley and Keats by Buxton Forman, in the large editions ; a Moliere in six 
volumes, with perfect plates ; the English Dramatists, bound in tree calf, and hand. tooled ; 
some first volumes of California writers : Joaquin Miller. Ina D. Coolbrith, O'Connell, 
Stoddard ; a set ot the Aldine Poets in faded green covers, constituted more or less the 
most predous possessions in the place. The most precious possessions, did I say ? O van- 
Hat vaiiiia/em .' There was a ragged octavo hidden away in a certain corner on the shelf, 
supported on one side by the worldly philosophy of Bacon in his Essays, cheered on the 
otner side by the skeptical urbanity of Montaigne, and bearing the modest tide on its cover, 
Charles Lamb's Works, Routledge : more precious in many ways than all of its tompeers 
in this goodliest fellowship of all the world put together. 
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I can not say that this pitiable venture ever prospered. In the latter days of its exist- 
ence the store became patronized by a tew book lovers now more widely Icoown among us. 
Edwin Markham carried away its richer treasures to his home in the hills. David Lesser 
Leninsky added a few volumes to his slender possessions ; Rabbi Nieto departed with its 
Riverside Emerson ; John Vance Cheney, W. H. Anderson, the genial Dr. Steele. Robert 
Tolmey and others unknown by name gleaned a few ears of corn in its field of fane UDtil 
but little was left, and of a necessity the enterprise was eventually abandoned 

Those who climb to the supremest heights of sorrow find iis table-lands bathed in the 
sunshine of hope and immortality. It is often the first visitation of grief that makes life 
seem inconsolable to us ; ere the heart is hardened to endurance. 

One early day, as the proprietor was sitting at his desk, a visitor entered, who politely 
requested the privilege of inspeaing the books in the store before purchasing. The re- 
quest being granted, it was not long before he returned with a volume in his hand, asking 
casually. " How much do you want for this book?" A glance at the cover, with its 
inscription, Charles Lamb's Works, an almost mechanical survey of its contents, an imper- 
ceptible hesitancy in answering, followed by the reply, "One dollar, sir," certainly con- 
veyed no intimation to the purchaser of the thoughts surging through the mind of the 
quondam owner of the book. Even after (he purchaser had departed, it was a few mo- 
ments before the enormity of his toss became apparent. During these few moments bis 
mind witli wonderftil rapidity reviewed again every incident connected with his own pur- 
chase of the book : his constant search for it, his delight when rewarded for his perse\'er- 
ance, the many happy hours he had spent in the perusal of its pages, the many tears he 
had shed over its many pathetic passages, the many smiles at its quips and quiddities ; and 
at sucli fond recollections the veil was torn away by the hand of memory, and, as the 
barriere broke, as the flood-gates of his heart were opened, the overwhelming consciousness 
of it all came upon him. There was a sudden retreat made to the rear oi the store, behind 
the portieres, and as he clutched them convulsively, between the passionate sobs that sliook 
him like a leaf, and in a voice choked by the bitter tears of his emotions, could be heard 
the words, " O my God ! O my poor Lamb ! O my Charles Lamb is gone I Is this what 
I've got to do for a living? O my poor Lamb ! I sold it ! I sold it ! and for a miserable 
dollar ! My God, my own Lamb ! poor Lamb ! " 

Let this brief recital remain as a htting summary of the life of Charles Lamb. For it is 
the pathos of such a life which approaches us so intimately, however remote any allusions 
to the same may be found in his simpler or sadder communications. And this constitutes 
so stable and so permanent a part ol our deepest alTection for him, exclusive of the merit 
of his writings. 

We seem to be listening, as in a dream, to the sorrows of one of our own household, 
until the grief becomes almost too poignant for restraint, in such revelations of the spirit 
as "Dream Children" and the "Child Angel." 

The life of Hood was tragic, and underlying the loftier benignity of Thackeray's 
nature we now know was a mood attempered to tlie deep solemnities of life, in the 
case of Lamb we can but echo the words of Othello : "Oh, die pity of it !" 

"Since all the wanderingiS' and all the weakness 
Will be a saddest comment on the song." 

A song whose intensity, however attenuated to prose, was correspondent with the 
author's most tremulous sensibilities ; so exquisitely modulated in its severer qualities, so 
lyrical in its lighter passages and its humorous eAervescences, that it has become the despair 
of all subsequent essayists to imitate. And so. 

Since we have among great men 
Rare old Ben, 
Let us say (for epigram) 
Dear Charles Lamb t 

LORENZO S06S0. 
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To a Young Collector: San Francisco. 



My Dear Sir, — Without the pleasure of your pergonal acqu^otance, I yet vcnlureto 
address you on the subject of the fonuation of your library. And in using the word 
library. I exclude everything that may compendiously bo tcmied current literature. For 
my ideal collector should not build his library on the shifting sands of contemporary judg- 
ment ; he should not follow the commercial vicissitudes of first editions of living authon, 
but rather plant a firm foot on the rock of literature that has been braced by the criticism of 
generations. Do not misunderstand me. Thai a man should deliberately place himself 
apart from current thought — not only from what is best, but even from what is merely 
trivial and of passing interest — were absurd. The light froth that bubbles from the print- 
ing presses of two continents plays very pleasantly round the solid mainland of a fine 
collection. 

Further, I would draw a distinction between all the books in your possession and such 
of them as form part of your library. To say of these last that they should never be lent 
were to spoil fair paper with the printing of a truism. And the former you may regard — I 
speak now of new books — as probationers. They are bought — perhaps you are of a 
frugal habit — they may be borrowed, read, cast aside. A book may make a stir, may 
achieve notoriety, "appreciations" ol it may whiten the land. Let me e\en suppose that, 
independently of the minds of others, it has in itself the quality of retaining your interest, 
of compelling you to return to it. You measure it by the standard of comparison you have 
in your mind. How does the weakling look alongside the hterary giants of your acquaint- 
ance ? Not so short after all, it may be. To your mind, you resume, and that is to you 
the final test, worthy a place beside them. Here, then, is a recruit forthe band of vetemns 
that is gradually filling your shelves : and so your library grows. 

Yet, for a man who has not a limidess purse, the entry to the circle is of necessity 
small. The book that charms at one time of life is a dull companion at another ; whence 
it foUows that the narrower your means — you understand that 1 use the pronoun imperson- 
ally — the more rigid your standard. Vel, when once the book is admitted to your library, 
let it be represented by as worthy a specimen of production as your means may compass. 
Perhaps there is a flaw in my chain of reasoning. I have presupposed the existence of a 
standard of comparison. Well, it is perhaps permissible to assume that you, bearing still 
the tide that heads this letter, are somewhat mistrustful of your own palate, and allow 
bygone generations to taste for you. You have, that is, already furnished forth your 
bookcases with editions of the great writers, ol men whose position is beyond assault, whom 
the boldest iconoclast reverences. And, too, before you arrived at man's estate your mind 
has been carefully cultivated by your pastors and masters. Thus you have, at any rate, 
the faculty of taking observations in the difficult sea of letters, and that you will go far 
astray I can not belie\'e. 

Tolerance is a virtue that sits gracefully on a collector beyond all men. " Scott, 
Kckens, Thackeray," you may say ; "these are well enough : every one bows the knee 
to them. But to me there is no one like George Eliot." Or it may be Hawthorne or the 
older romancers ^Fielding, Smollett, Richardson. Or again, the minds of the great con- 
tinental masters may be nearest akin to your own. The point is immaterial. Th#irue 
collector recognizes that it is beyond the power of any mind to draw the very utter- 
most from these mighty intellects. It is, indeed, a question of temperament. It may be 
that 1 who write am happiest when I read Thackeray. Yet my mood changes, and I dare 
swear that Dickens is the master of them all. Or, my wife being gone to bed, 1 take up 
TotK Jones to companion me over my last pipe, and Fielding's vigor and freshness affect me 
as if I had been facing an east wind over a Yorkshire moor. My friend calb in on me, and 
1 find him enthusiastic over Cervantes and Rabelaw. To me, it may be, these are dull, 
overrated scribes ; yet I have the grace to pretend that Philistia b an unknown land to me, 
and I resolve mentally to blow the dust from my examples of these masters, and try to dis- 
cover the secret of my friend's madness. 

Vet, as 1 said before, my own mind is, to me, the final test, and I would l)e chary of 
following the guidance of even my dearest friend. A man's bent shows itself nowhere so 
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cleariy as in his books. And, for my own part, 1 am resolved to give shelf room to 
nothing I can not read and enjoy. To put the point somewhat djflerently, while all 
libraries have certain features in common, each should ha\'e the reflection of its owner's 
individuality. Is the bend of your mind toward science in any of its innumeraUe 
branches — toward history, poetry, fiction? Whatever it be, the main stream of your 
library is clearly marked out. Perhaps I should not have included science ; a man rardjr 
buys scientific books unless it be to use them as tools in his profession or trade. And ii 
follows, too, that my ad\'ice to restrict carefully the entry of new books does not apply to 
technical works ; of these the specialist in any line ol activity is a competent judge. Yet, 
even with science, it is interesting for the specialist to read what passed with his forbears far 
gospel. To the physician, what more interesting than the medical books of a bygone age? 
To gaze, from hia lofty pinnacle on the shoulders of dead generations, at the gropings of 
Ambroise Par^ and Thomas Sydenham ? To the engineer, to read of the rude conceptions 
oi a century ago? To the chemist, to study the vain search for the ehxir vit^ and the 
philosopher's stone? To the priest, to wonder over the various methods in which man has 
striven to create the Almighty in his own image? 

Let me assume that my platitudinous suggestions have found favor with you, and tliai 
our ideas are the same — a solid substratum of books that the world has agreed to call 
great, and, logically springing from it, branches of hterature that harmonize with your, the 
owner's, mind. Here comes the deUcate point : what outside seeming should your collec- 
tion assume? Cosdy should your books be ; as costly, that is, as your purse can buy. 
Except in the case of great collectors of historic repute — and they are so busy buying 
books they have no time to read them — the substratum will not cover much space ; a few 
hundred volumes, it may be. The world has read these books for generations ; in some 
instances, (or centuries. The choice of editions is therefore illimitable. Let us speak 
worthily of worthy things ; have you a Shakespeare? I dare not suppose that you are a 
financi^ king or commercial baron of sorts ; and so, alas, a first folio Is beyond you. But. 
if I may advise, not a very old, with a carelessly printed text ; but, if I may use the word, 
an elderly edition. Are you acquainted with Pickering's? Another might serve your turn 
as well ; I say Pickering, as an example of beautiful typography and an edition free from 
the careless printing of our ancestors, and innocent of the bothersome erudition of modern 
Teutonic commentators. As the years go by fortune may smile upon you ; on a good 
collector, she certainly ought. Then take your courage in both hands and buy a first folio. 
To stray from my province and apeak of commerce, it is an excellent investment. In 
the language of the city, you can not go wrong on It. It is safe for a rise. The facts of 
one of the sales through which the very fine example now in the possession of the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts has passed, are possibly worthy of repedtion. The famous collector, 
George Daniel, was a man of relatively moderate means. To him came one day an invita- 
tion to dinner from Mr. Pickering, the bookseller. Halfway through the meal was placed 
upon the table a large covered dish. Removing the cover, Daniel found under it tliree 
first folio Shakespeares. He had his choice and took the best, paying therefor j£150. 
When he reached home, Mrs, Daniel was waiting for him in the hall, "What's that brown 
paper parcel under your arm ? Another book, of course. We shall all starve. " " Yes. 
my dear, another book." "I suppose you gave fifty pounds for that wretched thing? " 
"Well, yes, my love, I fancy I did." The rest of the scene is too painfully reminiscent of 
Mrs, Caudle to bear transcription. Yet mark the sequel. At the sale of the Daniel 
library — still a bibliophile's landmark — it was sold to the Baroness Burdett Coutts for 
^650, and its value now is estimated to be about ^000. And — forgive me if I stray 
again into the city — we have not yet reached the top of the market. Millionaires flourish 
and multiply, but the supply of first folio Shakespeares is strictly limited. With an ever- 
growing demand and a short supply, the conclusion is obvious, Ndther you nor I are 
lucky enough to have lived when George Daniel lived, and booksellers who dish up first 
folios for the dinner-table are an extinct race. But it seems to me that the coiu^e dis- 
played in the purchase I have just described is only comparable to that of the first navi- 
gHtor. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmte said somewhere that he could only read Addison in the quarto 
Baskerville edition. Here at least is a book that is within the reach of the poor man. A 
fine example, in rich, full, sound Russia or morocco — how difficult to find, even now I — 
with dignified m^bled end-papers. Such a book lends dignity to any collection ; and 
another delightful book — Lamb in the pretty 12mo edition of Moxon. Easy to hold — 
I take it, you read Ella in an armchair — and of a type that rests the eyes. A set of this, 
in contemporary full binding, creates an atmosphere proper to the author. Not an old 
book — Lamb's serenity and humanity are beyond decay ; but, it may be, just middle-aged, 
corresponding with his gentleness and temperate outlook — and, above all. free from illus- 
trations and irrelevant apologies for Lamb's social lapses. And Boswell's Johnson : could 
mortal man desire a better edition than that of Murray, issued first in 1835, with steel 
frontispieces and vignettes ? The 17-voIume Byron ; Moxon's Shelley ; the I2mo Moxon 
and Pickering Colendge ; the Cunningham Bums and Wordsworth with the steel plates — 
the list is endless. These are but a few favorite books of my own — you see, an esoteric 
pose has no charms for me — that come uppermost in my mind as I write. Were this a 
bibliographical treatise, I could take each author separately and panegyrize a particular 
edition. That is not my present purpose. I but quote concrete instances to give point to my 
argument that the older editions remain the best. It may well be that, even now, a publisher 
is issuing an edition of Lamb that is superior in every respect to that of Moxon. But, I main- 
tain, the possessor of the older book has an edition with qualities which a newer issue can not 
hope to achieve. There is its rarity. I do not mean by that that it is absolutely unique, but 
that it is sufficiently scarce to have acquired an individuaUty of its own. You show it to 
your friend and rival collector ; this is a pure unsullied joy which the collection of books 
brings in its train. Try as he may, he can not reproduce it exactly. Another exaniple of 
the edition he may get : but his is, and must be, different in some respects. Its very 
laults may endear your own to you. A collector of books is very like a woman with a 
nursery, except that tlie larger it grows the fonder he becomes of each member. 

Buy, then, as opportunity offers, fine library editions of the great classic writers. 
From a purely commercial point of view you will do well, for the demand for such books 
has long since overtaken the supply. Curiosities, luxuries, examples of the work of famous 
binders, these may come later. The foundations of the collection must be firmly laid. In 
entering a strange house, there is, to my mind, nothing pleasanter than the sight of a num- 
ber of handsome interesting books. You may know nothing of your host but his name ; yet 
the outward and visible signs of an inward spiritual community greet you from the walls. 
If the owner be a wise man, they will greet you from every wall ; for, again to quote Holmes, 
"there is no furniture like books." Even if he do not read his books — if. thai is, he 
merely regards his books as the appendages of his state — it is impossible for him to live in 
an atmosphere of Russia leather and morocco bindings and remain uninfluenced by the treas- 
ures they contain. As you glance round the shelves, you can form some nodon of the 
personality of your host. A set of Dickens catches your eye ; at the foot of each volume 
IS the date 1B71. Clearly, not an extravagant man, who will have nothing but the very 
first issue : but a reasonable man, who has paid a good price for a set of the first complete 
library edition, with clear impressions of the work of the original illustrators. A little 
further along is a knot of books which you feel at once are illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
Interest overcomes you ; a closer examination proves that they are veritable first issues, 
with the plates in all their pristine freshness. His Fielding, his Smollett, his Rabelais — 
all old editions in contemporary bindings, with quaint cuts. As you reach his sanctum, 
you find bis treasures near his hand. Perchance a Mosher Omar Khayyam for his ordinary 
reading ; if he be lucky, there may even be a first edition of FitzGerald's masterpiece, care- 
fully bestowed where inaccessibility may defeat temptation, and resting quietly after its 
Odyasey, which began in Mr. Quaritch's six-penny box. And so your conversation is 
cheered and brightened by the consciousness of tlie great interests you have in common. 

In the patli you have chosen, you must meet with difficulty and disappointment. If I can 
do anything to help you to grapple with the one and remedy the other, you have only to com- 
mand me. Meantime, with all good wishes for your success, c. F. cazenovG. 
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THE ART ROOM. 

The Influence of the Orient Upon California. 

" I chant the world on my Western sea." 
O sang the inspired American poet and seer, the master-spirit oJ the age — 
Walt Whitman. In the "flashing and golden p^eant of California," he 
belield, not only a vision of material prosperity — 

"Wool and wheat and the ^ape, and diggings o! yellow gold ; 
These but the means, the unplemenls, Uie standing ground," 

but with the inner eye of prophecy he saw — 

"The Genius of the Modem, child ol ihe real and ideal," 
Taking course from Whitman's prophetic utterances, California should exult in her 
"newness" — the term so often opprobriously cast in her teeth. 

Did not Ruskio nearly half a century ago, declare to England — "We don't want 
either the life or the decorations of the thirteenth century back again. The goi^eousoess 
of the Middle Ages had for foundation and end nothing but the pride of life, the pride of 
the so-called superior classes. ' ' Elsewhere, he said — ' 'The names of great painters are like 
passing bells ; in the name of Velasquez, you hear sounded the fall of Spain : in the 
of Titian, that of Venice ; in the name of Leonardo, that of Milan ; in the name of Raph 
that of Rome." 

To avert a like fate, California must learn to eschew what is false, and to assimilate wba 
b true in old-world methods and traditions : in art, as in religion. 

At the present moment, whether from increasing intercourse with the East, or owing 
to causes more occult, a wave of Oriental thought is sweeping over the Western world, and 
California is caught in its crest. 

The promontory o) Point Loma, where a school has been founded for the revival of 
andent mysteries, is to become the Mecca of the Theosophical pilgrim. As a rule Califor- 
nians are peculiarly susceptible to psychic impressions ; no longer trammeled by man-made 
creeds and philosophies and " the stupid oppression of Philistia," they are ready to percdve 
the vital truths which are embodied in the ancient religious writings : and the Orient ia^ 
return — grateful to these children of light — reveals to them her genius and the wonders 
of her art. 

What matter of pride it would be, if the Wild and Woolly W^sl should stem the 
modern flood of florid rococo decoration — if California should lend Japan her aid to bring 
about a renaissance in Oriental art. 

In England — when a few years ago an effort was made to form a society for the fur- 
therance and study of Japanese art — not fifty members could be enrolled. In Berlin there 
is an Oriental college, where not only the Japanese language is taught, but every Saturday 
night, public lectures are given on subjects of general interest, as Japanese art and poetry. 
Yet surely die German has not the Califomian 's instinctive appreciation of Oriental fine art. 
A circumstance tending to confirm this belief, recurs to me. A lady living in Yokohama, 
sent to a friend in Garoany, a gold lacquer-box — one of those priceless heirlooms the 
fortunate foreigner could so readily acquire in the early days after the Revolution. It was 
filled with tea as an afterthought. On visiting her friend in Germany, she inquired after 
the gift. "Oh ! the box of lea you sent ? — it was delicious." "The tea ! — but where is 
the box?" my friend asked breathlessly, recalling the painful mental struggle before ofler- 
ing it on the altar of friendship. " Oh, the box ! Let me see ; I thiitk it was put in the 
lumber room !" 

I venture to assert that no native educated Califomian would be so artistically blind. 
His innate aesthetic sense would enable him to appreciate instinctively, the beauty of the 
lacquer, although only to the initiated is known the secret of its intricate workmanship. 
The manipulation of the layers of wood, no thicker than sheets of paper, and seasoned^ 
with such skill and care that boxes made two hundred years ago have never shrunk, whilst 
so perfectly do they fit that the interior trays may often be seen resting on compressed air, 
which can not escape. The laying on, polishing and drying of the dilTerent layers of be, \ 
and the infinite variety of metallic dusts and powders, used for the final decoration, only^ 
the connoisseur could fully recognize. 
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Atas ! unless a concerted effort is made by the lovers of art. the secrets of the master 
Afakiye-shi (worker m lacquer) may be lost to the world. With the re\'oImion of 1868, 
ended the still, absorbed life of the naster craJtsman, perfecting his marvelous creations, 
under the fostering care of the feudal lord. From that time the gorgeous brocades, irtros. 
swords, tutsuiis and services of lacquer, were scattered and have never been replaced. 

Oh ! the glory of the finely tempered kilana (sword) — the "soul of the^nwM/ai" — 
the mystic weapon, said lo be at times occultly imbued with such a thirst for blood that the 
owner was forbidden to wear it. The handle of this remorseless blade was covered with 
minute ornaments, so marvelously wrought that London and Paris jewelers admit ihey 
could not copy the workmanship at any price. Must our cry be " tchabod ? ' ' Must the 
art that produced such gems ol beauty sink into oblivion ? 

The instinctive appreciation of the average Calilomian for what is best in Oriental art 
is undeniable, and not to be attributed to (amiliarity with the masterpieces, always to be 
seen here. There is no doubt, however, that a mere languid liking may be fannra by the 
enthusiasm of an intelligent collector into a veritable passion. 

The genius of Hokusai — taking an example — is seldom obvious to the casual 
observer, yet his foreign admirers have placed him on a pedestal, with, as companions, 
Rembrandt and Botticelli ! Theodore Child remarks of Whistler : "In 'The Balcony' 
the Japanese influence is conscious and avowed. This is a vision of form and color in 
luminous air — a Japanese fancy realized on the banks of the gray Thames." "There is 
one nocturne in particular by Hiroshighe, representing an episode in the history of the 
Ronins — a night fete on a river, with, in the distance, fireworks, and on the bamboo bridge, 
people leaning over —which is treated in the same spirit and with the same sensitiveness to 
the fascination of evanescent effects of light and gloom, that Mr. Whistler has shown in his 
nocturne of Battersea Bridge." Almost any student of art in California, possesses one or 
more of these prints, which to the uninitiated seem so fantastic and bizarre. 

Space will not permit me to allude to the art of the other great countries of the Orient, 
each of which exerts a special influence, that of India and China perhaps predominating. 
In his preface to the Mangwa, published for the benefit of industrial workmen. Hokusai 
prophetically alluded to this influence which his country should exercise ; revealing the 
spirit of Ruakin, with whom he was contemporaneous. 

" Let us hand down" he said, "to future ages, and bring within the knowledge of our 
fellow men, beyond a thousand leagues, the spirit and form of all the joy and happiness we 
see filling the universe." 

" The Golden Age is not yesterday or to-morrow, but to-day," said George William 
Curtis. California should tlien rejoice in her modernity, and that in this lair realm, the 
representatives of the modern spirit from every sphere, may clasp hands with her, hastening 
the fulfilment of Whitman's prophecy : 

"The new society at last ; proportionate to nature. 
Clearing the ground for broad humanity, the true America, heir ol the past so grand — 
To build a grander iuture." 

DOHA AMSDEN. 
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Christmas— California and the Joy of a Child. 

SURELY no children in other parts of the world can fed as I do about the 
coming of Christmas Day, for no other place is so wonderful or beau- 
tiful. Surely nowhere is every living thing growing out of the earth full of 
held-back words, waiting for the Day of song and of rejoicing and o( 
clamoring happiness. 
At this time I, a little girl, (ind the spirit of joy surging, laughing, and 
jumping in me. Joy, joy is buried thinly in the earth ; it is covered just out 
of sight in the trunks of trees ; it bubbles beneath the running waters ; it is held as a 
precious secret hard to keep, but proudly locked in the hearts of all things living, until 
the Sun rises on the Great Day. Truly, I can say that the receiving of dear gifts from 
those who love me, and the merriment of the season is not what brings to me the trembling 
joy of this time — that part of Christmas is over the border ot my growing hapfMness, 
which begins to fill me at no set time but comes all unexpected. 

How it came this time I will tell. This is how I felt the first budding of the season's 
joy. A Whisper 1 heard in the ears of my heart; it sounded like a Uttle running 
water and a gentle wind in wet leaves. The Whisper used no words, but I knew I should 
go happily to the woods and grassy places by the Sea. Of my journey there I remember 
little; my heart and body seemed strung tight with quivering hopes, and a won- 
derful newness look hold of me. As I went along my way tlie Pictures in my mind were 
only hazy, fleeting colors, floating fast in soft blurs in and out among the real things 1 saw 
with my eyes, but shapeless as they were, they fitted me for a coming time of picture- 
making. Soon I came to the Place. 1 knew it at once, the Voice did not need to tell 
me. I sat down with my back pressed deep into the white sand and tickling grasses, 
waiting in happy fear. The noLse of the Sea pushed softly through the trees and over the 
sandhills, strong but gentle, floating about and lingering in everything. The Sun sent 
down a kind heat which filled all living things ; the earth and trees and sand and all green 
growth gave forth a sweet smelj that came and went with the playful wind. The leaves 
of every tree were bright and glistening clean. Song and a babel of happy words lay 
hidden everywhere and in all things waiting with joyous impatience to burst forth. The 
world was full of a beaudfiil roundness and seemed like the cheeks of a child who holds 
back laughter. This great joy so filled all about me that 1 almost feared the coming flood 
of happiness. I sat trembling with the great joy that was growing in me. I knew it was 
not yet full-grown, and all the world and I must wait for tlie Day to come — so was the 
Secret told me by the Sea, the trees, and the green fresh water, and the light of the Sun. 
A time of waiting was given, but I could whisper oi what was in me to them and tell o( 
happiness in my waiting. Sweet was the budding joy, dear was the knowledge of it in my 
h^LTt. Surely, when the People looked into my eyes they must have seen a dancing sparkle 
there. It may be they felt, loo, something of my great happiness, for often I saw an 
answer in theirs. Did I bring the light to them, or had tkey heard the Whisper f Each ci 
the long days that followed had names and places ; after the Day of the Whisper came the 
Days of Rain and Slow-Going Clocks, the Days of unnamed Sadness and Doubt, the 
Sunny Days of Laughter and Song and Secret Running, the Cloudy Days of Mystery,, 
Caves and Dreams, the Days of a Hundred Plans, the Days of Tearful Tenderness and' 
Love, the Days of Naughtiness and Regret, and greatest of all, the Days just before the 
Time, of wonderful Wisdom. In this way came the Great Day. The Sun thrust his face up 
over the misty hills and drove laughing away all things of the Niglil. He chased them into) 
caflons and corners of the wood, but it was a merry flight widi no rebuke from the Sun, 
so some of the things turned around and faced him, saying, " We will be part of the Day 
and the joy of it." " Patience, patience, " said tlie Sun, "till I have blessed you; then, 
oh ! World sing and play and shout and laugh and make the Day." The Sun 
smiled and gave to all the blessing of his light ; he gave to every living thing the gift of 
joylul song ; he spread softness and a veil of happiness over all things, even lo the cold, 
running Night. Then, oh ! then, when his heat had mingled into the foggy greenness of 
tlie hillsides and quivered merrily tlirough the damp sweetness of the trees, he sloppetl his 
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journey for an instant and shouted, " This is the Day\ be joyful." Then the silence kept 
since the Day of Whispering was broken, t.-mghter bur^t forth from the cheeks of the 
World, the song rose trom tlic Elartli which had long been hummed in secret Every 
living thing gleamed with glowing, trembling joy. The Sea sent out a new soft sound 
with no note of cruelty in it. Light and heat and sweet smells and gentle noises hurried to 
and fro. touching, kissing, and embracing all the joyful company, and going on their way 
left a great goodness where they had passed. The misty blur of tlie Earth's colors flashed 
into a brilliant fulness of their own, each sending out a smile of light which mingled with 
the smiles of other colors making new beauties. I could see the young green of all the 
Hills turning into a shining strength of completed coloring, the full green spread and grew 
and melted into the dimness of distance, bringing to my mind the bending of tall grain 
beneath the touch of the wind. That Day was the beginning of new good and new grow- 
ing, so the living things go on their way, and many are their words of help and sweetness 
as ihey move towards greatness and ever increasing beauty. The Sun gave the signal of 
new joy to the World, and the fulness of it has hushed me, a child, to a strange and 
beautiful silence. The Season has brought to me a Treasure oi Joy and Love, and the Voice 
whispered that it will mingle with the days of my going and growing, so great is the store 
of Good, that sadness wiU not linger long, disappointment will be cleansed of its bitterness, 
Love will spring up in new places, laughter will he near by, and working times will be 
hours of happiness. Before the Treasure of this Time is gone I shall hear the Voice and I 
will go to grassy places by the Sea, there will 1 again be told the Secret of the coming Day; 
so will joy be carried on through all coming days. In this way comes and passes the Day 
of Christmas in our beautiful land. morgan shepard. 



" Traveling." 

In dreams I'm sometimes ten feet tail, and I can fly. 
And I've a ship in easy call to sail the sky. 

It's moored beside the cypress hedge up in the air, 
I drop down from the window-ledge and meet it there. 

A grim-lipped, gloomy oarsman stands well in the stern, 
To take me off to foreign lands is his concern. 

He steers my ship up through the night into the sky, 
And poles the clouds to left and right as we sail by. 

And holding on, I can look down on land and sea ; 
And island, mountain, church ajid town are plain to me. 

No matter — strange though it may seem —I really know 
It's nothing, only just a dream, to travel so. 

And SO I bid the oarsman take a deal ol care. 
And get me home before I wake up in the air, 

A. ROBINSON. 
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TKe Old Gentleman of tKe BlacK StocK 

By TH0Ka» Nvlsoh rAoi. Wiib I ^l-pjif illuMiiitimi in colon hf Hflward ChariJlcr Ghflarf. ixno. fl-fo. 

Overheard in a Garden 

Br OlITBv HvarcHP^ Aurhur fl**' Tht Btibrul EftrT|iqqAl(<«" "A Cfill<l'> Pnn<f of HVvnti Hlttttry" alc^ Willi iMuk- 
Irationt by tZi^ tuiKor. iimo. fi.ifh Anoibcr of Wr. HttfntA't inimittbie colleciior>t, indn'ltDc mtttf >cna inJ 

" Hi i* waniir^arti] tbia it lATlnj nucli — of rht (ndliioni of Bijvird Lui >Dd L'wLb Ctf roll- H^i a«DitnB< It In tyw- 
pithf "kh Uicir ocnirnir."— ^#TB Ttrt Tri^fn^. 

TKe Friendly Year 

Sfltctiaea tn Proit and V(rtt fof Ev^ry Dtf In i&t Vt^r^ CbPifn ind Arrtnif J from ihe WorJr* of Kcnrr 'H* Ot** *T 
Gcorie Sidney Wcbiter, Puior of rhe Charrh of ibc Co*en*ni. I4««t VoFk. Wkib paririkl, ILKO, $i-tS- *^ 'oIhoic 
af iciccliiibi ■wttith biiiign Intht fore Ibc cbtify, ^^bLuc-tkr phUotvphj< '' «r life vUch iBftkv4 Pit vu Dfkc'B 't^f*! 
■larkea and pocmt >a fon pinion Able And htlpfaL. 

j\ CKristmas Sermon 

BT ftoanr Lov» S-nvusoH. Buimil Jb sLd-aljile bmrdi. lAno. ;? ccaU, I'lili tnl tcpiriK fdlUtll af tlctcBHii'i 
Unit maalFfp^tCf «U' mtkr Ihr notr »EtricU«c ind Ipprophlle bolLdiv e^fl-haflk poulblc At (be price Ind «rtc«Hr« af 

frviervftljaa. 
br mon chinnini dT bi>Ii(IiT Uookt bti jall been iHoad bv Ike ScrLbnvr^ib ll it Scercaio'i'i ^ Chriilnu Acnsoa,' '^ — 

K» r.-i I— - 



CKas. Scribner's Sons, Publishers, Ne-w YorK 



PoAver for Witnessing 

fry A. r. Ballen^er 



POWER FOR 
WITNESSING 




To My that this book tells thi» or that would be lo 
accuse it of empty tiocirine, lifdcis theory. It ttoes not 
ff//, it ii and Jsei. It is a wimeu, and with ii ■ 
power. It doei not preach doctrine, nor about the Holy 
Spirit, but ii a living tcftimony of what the Spirit can 
do becauic it has already done for one man, the ivriler. 
•nd for jcorea of others. 

It haa been on the tnaikei one month, and has had 
a lale of over I ;do copiei. 

Price, in Cloth. 73e. 
For SbIb ■( Boohaellers 
Published by 

Pacific Press PublisHin^ Co. 

OaKland, CBlifornia 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company 



ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

PENELOPE'S EXPERIENCES. 2 vol*, J4J)0. i, EngUnd; i, ScoilinJ. By K.T. Doooiai 

Wi<iGiH. H'li'day EMt^in. Two tnon drlighiliil voluflis, with lot iJtuRnlioru by Chula E. Brock, 

OLD VIRGINIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. M.OO. By lam Fii«. mar^HJ ££«.-. 

Coaninin( Mipi, Ficnmila, Conranponiy Vicm, Prion, ud other HnRinc Mitcriil. Two tundwnit 
(KUvo volumif^ 

A UTTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. A chinning book of mrcl ikcccha. ByHtHitJawu. Huli^j 

EJifii". With ftbocit 70 ilJujtntioru by Jooqih PcnneJU 

YESTERDAYS WrTH AUTHORS. »J0. By Jamu T. F1.1*.. N./.^^ Ki«». With 30 
PhuiofniHia uid it Ficaimilo. 

NEW FICTION 

THE HOUSE BEHIND THE CEDARS. $1J0. A nrikini n»d of ih. ■■Color Llm." By 
Chailii W. Chhndtt. lutbor of "The Wilcof Hii Youth," tK. 

THE LAST REFUGE. $140. A SiciLiu Romance, ihowini (hit frofli ovo-indulgciMc in KwilJ |>lai- 
ura >oA uctty of a ukIcm lift then ii i fitrc rcfiige id doty. Bf HiHi* B Fvuu. iiuhur of " Fmm th( 
Other Sidi," (It, 

THE PRODIGAL. JUS. By Ma.i Halloci Footi, author of ■■The Lrf-HoneCJain.," tic. With 
illuitrationi b) the author. The Hory of an Auckland pradigil who drifted In San FnndKO and via 
refonned hy i KhDoiaiiirrcit. 

A GEORGIAN BUNGALOW. $IJ)0. By FaxMCU CouanHA* HATLoa. With a colored (0*0 

dciJfin ind illuttraiioni. The iiory of iome Engtiih chtldnn on a rice pliDCalion in Geoi];U. 

FORTUNE'S BOATS. Sf>50> a fr«h, romuitic, whoiooise fonl. By Bai»a(A Vicntoh, luihoi 
of "A Young Sarige." 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

A CENTURY OP AMERICAN DffUX)HACY. J3.50. B*in( • Brief R.vi.w of ih. Foirigr. 

Rtlitioiu of [he L'nilcd Stala, 1776-1(76- By Jumn W. Fonaa, a-Sccr«iry of State of the UnitfJ 

Sato. 

THE MONITOR AND THE NAVY UNDER STEAM. $1.50. By r»AH« M. B«-«.tt, 

Lieutenant U. S. Navy. Uluitnieil. Oivm|< ihc hitioi) of the U, S. Naiy ham ibc Iimc uf lh< M"""- 
Mtrtitut dud down to ihc vittotia of Manila tnil Smiiago. 

RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. $JJO. A popubr ^"^ <^ t"" (O'emmml and people. H; 
HdHuNd Na*l-E, mtlujr of '* Thr RusJAn Rerolr." 

THEODORE PARKER, PREACHER AND REFORMER. $2.00. An uce-Hngly in.^- 
mini <te>y of a pcit llAe. By Riv. John Wnrra CnAbwiCK. With two Poitnlta. 



Sold by all Bookwikrs. Sent, post-pjUd, by 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston, Mass. 



Shadcwin^s 

By Lafcadio Heark, (uthor of " Exouci and Retrotpectivcf," " In Ghottlj Jtptn," 
etc. niuicrated. i inia. ^i.oo. 

The Spiritual Significance 

By Lilian Whiting, luihor of "The World Beiutiful," •■ After Her Death," 
"Kaie Field, A Record." "A Study of Elizibeth Burett Browning," etc. 
i6mo. Cloth, fi.oo; decorated cloth, JI1.25. 

Po'wer Through Repose. Ne'w Cdition 

By Annie Pavjon Call, author of " A» ■ Mitier oi Coane," etc. Vfith ihree 
idditionil chapters. i6nio. Ji.oo. 

In and j\round the Grand Cannon 

By George Whartok James. With thirty fiill-pige plitei and leventy illusEntiona 
in the text. 8vo. $3.00. 



LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 



You II miss a feast of 
humor if you don't read 
"The Very Young Man and 
the Angel Child," cm^, si.25; and 
"The Gentle Art of Cooking 
Wives," c/orh, si.oo u^fc::/"^i:.Lr) 
two great books of Humor. 



DODGE PUBIJSHING CO., Makers 
of good things at t^o Fifth Avenue^ A^. lf\ 

— — •"" "* 5ciiJ for an illu^itr.ited list 
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THree Notable Ne^w BooKs 

Napoleon — THe Last PHaae 

by Lord Upsebery 

This study of Napoleon at St, Helena by one of the most bril- 
liant and scholarly of modern statesmen, is an invaluable addition to 
Napoleonic literature. Lord Rosebery has preserved an absolutely 
fair-minded attitude throughout his work and his study may be rightly 
considered "the last word" on this period of Napoleon's career. 
Crown 8vo, red and gold cloth. $j.OO. 

Literary 
Friends and Acquaintance 

by William Dean Howetls 

The sub-title to this book is " A Personal Retrospect of Ameri- 
can Authorship." In it Mr. Howells tells in his most delightful way 
of his meetings with Emerson, Lowell, Whitman, Hawthorne, and 
many of the other famous men in our literature. It is an ideal book 
for a gift to any reading man or woman. 

Illustraled. Crown 8vo, cloth. $2.50. 



Women of the Bible 

A Series of Studies by Eminent Divines 

Among those who have contributed to this volume are Henry 
Van Dyke, Bishop Doanc, Bishop Hurst, Cardinal Gibbons, Rabbi 
Gottheil, and Dr. Hillis. It is illustrated with many full-page plates 
by Du Mond, Snyder, and Tobin, and is specially bound in rich purple 
and gold, and green and gold, as a holiday gift book. 
Svo, rough edges, gilt top. $2.0O, 



Harper & Brothers S'^^^Tl-h^"— 





SENATOR NORTH 




The PubUshers" BuUetin. 



CARDINAL'S 
SNUFF-BOX 

by Henry Harland 

A charming love-story, delightfully told. Now in its 
Fortieth Thousand. At all booksellers. Price, $1.50. 



by Gertrude Ath erton 



A powerful and dramatic novel of polidcal and social life in Wash- 
ington. Twenty-second Thousand. $1.50, 



John Lane, Publisher^ 251 Fifth Ave., New York 



Baught »nd SaU Bought and SalJ 

OLD BOOKS 



Hive you >ny old book* laying 
about the house you do not want 



? 



HIOHtST CASH PRICE PAID FOR OLD BOOKS 

F. M. DeWITT 

Hcl. Pawell iiul Siwkian JlS PosT &TKEET 



J A C I N T A 

A CALIFORNIAN IDTL 



HowAiD V. Sdtioiuuiii 



(Doxcy'i, Sign of ibt Lark, New York) 
Tai Silc by all BoolcHim. Priia, ^^ tmm 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 



The "Gem" Classics 

A coUecdon or world-lamoui clisiii:* 



Old Touraine 

The Life Mid HiKoiy of the Ptmoiu 
Chalnux of France, By Theodore 
Andrea Cook, B. A. HindBotncly 
primed, llluiirsicd with photognv- 
urcs, map and genealogical table. 
Two Toluma, crown S *o, clDCh, gili top, hod 
lund lad nutker, ^Id lidc uul t»ck, cloch 
wnppst in dodi boi. f !.oo 

EJif'oM dt Lturr, fmnltfd on hjnd-nude pjprf, 
iUmtnnQot on Japan ppcr, bcuni in vrllum, 
gold Hde and bull, Qnutel lo loo nnmbered 
copici. Kef, ^iQ.oo 

Unknown Switzerland 

By Victor TiMOt, Rcwied and en- 

Wgcd edition. Handsomely prinicd. 
Illuiliated ivith photograiiirei, con- 
taimng an excellciit map in colon. 

Crown Svo, Lug* pjpCT tditjon, (loth, gOt top, 
bead bjnil and marker, decorated coTcr, gold 
back, iloib wnppen in doth boi. Ij.oo 

"Wriilen in * pleasing ityle, it wilt 
be of peculiar inrereil to all readen," 

Soap-Bubble Stories 

For children, bv Fanny Barry, author 
of "The Foi Family," "The Ob- 
ninate Elm Leaf," etc. Ukutralcd by 
Palmer Cot and Irving Montague. 

luno, decoradte CDVa, cloth. fl-oo 



in dainty binding. Photogravure Ironi- 
iipicce. 

SnuU iimo, Venetian moratio, Bmh ■"t 
[op, ptr voLunM, in bot. $i-09 

Complete ta in haDdaome boi. tj^^o 

TITLES; Rauiui, By Sunud Johnaon, 
LL. D.; Riuaia MtDici, rrc., Bii Sir 
Thomai Brownp; Thi Stobt or thi Chii'- 
Ai-][> B>v«iD, B^ Edith WiUuril; V*TiiaI: 
An Caatnn Roounce; By Willijm BeckAxd- 
Abpallak AfiD THI Fflul LlA*an Sham. 
Rock. pAiAaiaa now Natuu, Bjr Mo. 
G«ty. anb. 

Love Letters of a Violinist : 

And oihcr poemi by Eric Mackay, 
author of "A Song of the Sea." 

Small lacno, Venetian moroccD, linip, gill 
rup, illuiCnted with photogmTura fnto onginal 
dnwinga, in handaame boi. $<■*$ 

Stories from Dreamland 

Illustrated in color by George W. 
Bardwcll. A collection of children** 
tiorici of exception a! merit. 
Beautifully printoJ on laid antique pipn ±ni 
bcund in unique t>ld ityle biwUng, titrndl and 
gnld •tunpiog. luno, cloth. t'a; 



JAMES POTT ^ COMPANY 

Publishers, 119-121 West 23d Street, New York 
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KELEA: THE SURF-RIDER 

A Roaancc o1 Pagso Hawaii. Br Ar,Bx, S-nvsitAOii 

TwoUBLv, Aulhof af '^ HAViii ind LlJ People/' 

" Thif Ufl bf Htwili li Haraerlc. U b«n ihe Imprru of 

tenolot (DlkJarc- , - - Ai^n;rtMr iont.*' — Jp^nh Tuaii't/t. 

" ll la ■ netitibLe romiDcc, ricb in rolor, itiffinf wU^ the 

I'lHlDn oT life tnd K«]1an[ deed*, tdnlnblt in Ebituricr pJiinl- 
B£, Iniertidni wlib i weilih D/'cvrlDv tad unftnllitr Ian," — 

NATURE'S MIRACLES 

PmrallUr Talk* vo $ct«Qc«, By Bliiha G*a*. i,l,1>. 

VdL. I. Etrih, Mr, Warrr. Jl. Eacrcp, Hefll, Llgbl, Souad. 
Elp^oaivet, Ll[. EJccTrifJlT iinJ Mi^ntlitn, 

Dcc»rat«4 ClWk, av Chu N«( p«f Valioie. 

"$botild huA t pUi:c upon tbe tetd'm^ (ibk of r*err one in 
i^ijnl orinformiTlan u l« lAe lourfca mud ptTEcei ftfiDiBiBaD hftl' 
oni pbeQOPieii'. , , - A cbiroi of il]*^' wMeb Ipveaii Ibeai 
«Uh ■ nre fuciatilon." — CbUjii T'lbMni. 

" I taa*e ^eea ftJrlj ammJcd iT ibe peneitfUon of r<>uf ^i' 
■Ivbl InLo ill ibe tubcle i^ittrtoontdiarki of ihr viriou* acJrflCCi 
Wlib Bjcb Dtber." '- fnf. G. Fndiriik Wrii^i. 

NUQQETS 

Don't Worry; Ponriit — Em.n... PhllMOpbIc ; Por- 
tnit — Cf!;!-. Patriotic : Porinli — M'jjti-it.-. Educa- 
tlonai: Paririii_ flu.. Huiorlcal; PD[iriii~Mdiii.;a^. 
QHolnli Ponnlt _Falf». 

Sli OilllT ViliBM. *l Can EhI. 

"Cimiplled *3it[jr tod aflUt snoit pr«cloui mttlCT/' — iu 

"Nptblpf CDDld br hAppicf In coafcpilaG d' nart ilvplr 
arUUc la txefmlDD." — fh*{*ditfh\» Calt, 

AU BHtHtKn. H airiM kf Ue Prttliluri 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 

47 EAST lOTH 3rRBET. NEW YORK. 



©ominiCAita 




ll the litlc of 1 ntcatiy onbliihed periodjcil caaJgcal tj. 
(ii Dtmiitfiti Faihc'i, who in laiinuldir laociind, 
pian«n iDion^ ibe Citbolic t\t!fj, with tbc inii 
Cilibmii'i r<ligiout tifc. 

DouiHicAMJi. cboggh now onl; ia tbe lEOlb monEii, 
hu Khieied t lUIioiu] Rpuation u i npootcrj of 
•choLuIy Cicbollc ibougfal, rcligian, md liunran. EkIi 
imie (owiin of ibirty-nro poga, 'oipcni] octato, AnMt 
coluiuQ, pFiinud on good papa. The dhTut ii M uaofet 
(tut the pega 'venge ilnuit hi bundled wotdt. 

Special feacgra af Dominicama arc sccUent and 
numcmiii pocnu, a pitle of miuic, and in ipfropnite 
fianiiipltce to each inue, and in energetic cdlrarial 4e- 
pinincrnt embodying commenli on imponant eteoti ttf 
chuich and icale, and litenrgr cticiciuiM of booki tut 
nugiiroea. 

©ommicana 

1919 JKefntr JHrerf, ^on Stancuco. Cat 
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THE MUTIXY OX BOARD 
H. M. S. BOUNTY 

Br Ukui, WiLLrjiH BLrcH. Wlib cb«rt« «a4 lUua- 

faUoFU. i^DiD, clctb, f r.DO. 

A irue BDd ibfillinf rthilcflDg af ihli rrcDirkiMe 
EBcldenr vT b^tlorir. Pnin ibe or|,cinkI report of Ueai^ 
Bil[b, irhd bmd ch>r|« of Ibt cxpc^Jtioq. 

STBVETiSOlflANA 

PlcfnlBl ma4 Lilcrtrr MiicrlUny concemltit B, L. S., 
(be tfin Jind bii work. In 11 pim* wlib unl^^ve 
LUiiUntiaiUteicb if ccdIbi ibctcrln, fi-io, 

THE BOOK OF OUAR 
AND BUBAITAT 

AMlMcUinr.UititT]' mil Plciorlil. RortlSrii. Wlih 
uiaj' lUuiEmiani. Jr?^. 

JA^ MEUOBIAM 

AI.rBEt>, LORD TEKXTBOlf 
Wllk l(OKDblc(itJlpiIl>Ji,ii>iciiJl)r drioD by BlincliE 
MclttDu. 4ta, ani^QC Ktrda, tdlfLon 500 cvplci. 

Jjrr QTTATRAINS 
FROJU OMAR 

tj Mo*. F. YOB* Pow»i.L. EJlllan limiltd (s 7(0 
tofitt. With dtconijue rorcf ileaigb bj BlAncbc 
HcMiDw. Snill 4ii>. fi.OD. 

M. r. MASariKLD, PtiUUh*r 
14 Wtt* nMnly-oeond AtrMt, jr«r Fork 



The TundRDmest prcsenl ftuilable for every 
occasion nil Ibe year arouncl. 



REMBRANDT /♦., 

RAPHAEL /"^H 
VAN DYCK /r©<*^> 
HOLBEIN /VV-V^i^ 
DURER /^?^S,^^"r 

5Vt/ on Artists 



In oui 



Prr^iuHly TnEilrluliy boand. 
ilTuBtriiltd 
'Each Tl,,cl„ gill lop 



pSH.=>o^13 



CcTmaa Bditlon now LM>nipmiiiK 4^ Maslcfi- 



WHEN IN DOUBT 

Book -Order Greeting' 



(lor Mf 



fro* 

aDER & SHEPARD 

236 PMt Street, • Sm fr«Kl«cio 



Publishers' BtiUetin. 



£19 



E. P. Dutton & Go's New Books 



life and Letters of Philfips Brooks 

Bjf AuiAhorj V, G. AuttH, Pmfewor iri the 
Epiicofa] ThnLogica] School in Cambridge, t voli., 
Ivo, tome 650 pdga, iiJt (op, etch with poitniti 
«nd iUutCntioiu, doth. In box, ^7, ^o net- 
It u hoprd thit ihi» |rrctt work, whJcb tui been 
KTcnl yan \n pttpvitlon. ouy be ready ibf pubLJ- 
C4tkni b^ or bvibre Otctmbtr iit- 

"The tioik vUl EBtlic ivq ^irjc rolamcf^ tad «rU] poB- 
icm ■ fnulniiing Lnttrfii of tht LUftntur ton bjr re«>oft of 
ht b«JEi[ iBiiJE up ID lirielr u fi ii of Dfoohi' o-rn kucn- 
Dt. AUtn ^iDwa ibtm fr«iy ip irM ihrir own iifPiT 0/ ih< 
irtBi ^rftcbrr'* Itft ind t« captrti tiii cb^rtciec, mcntil tn4 
«pirliual, la ihtit dwd L>Diiq<UM *ty^ and fb? rifca it a 
ABfclnqi ^iciufe ot ihf mmn u ht Uood bcfoie ui for 1 rtTi- 
euElon, ' hEid iulI ihnuEiJcri flba>e aU ibf ptapltj Tht»e 
'•QiUptr Jctivn vrrt aoi vrliTcn la t ^ po*e,' 1tu( trr ihe 
nATunl tnd untffEcicd ciipreitiaii of at ari^inai tnJ ^tnulne 
I n«Eufr u (he worltf Jiuljir«L^ ^nmrD/^— £;»pdf/ VcU. 

Letters of Thomas Cdwsrd Brown 

EditoJ, widi an InEroductory Mernoir, by Srnnt-r 
T. tnwiH, 1 Toll., dvo, in box. ^4.00 ner. 

" ]oTt|fliai]nf Ktdinc; thtv hO'C piih tnd <n«(rc*, ind 

■ hey rr'taJ 4 prnpnillir *o flgoroui. 10 hamiA, ■□ irmpt- 
ib'iLf, ihAi tbii pDESvcaDiilBLpiUr iikfi fiii liihtfol pUcr 

■ mont iJif frw iDtlmite rheDd4 of tbe haa^A&J"—L'm/l4ii 

*^A delir>>f'"U heafir book of Lcllen by a icb^ttr, ■ 
biavoHar. > Bin fuU ttt aoble quAtirln."— Aitolm Laho. 

Marcus Aurelius AntoninuSi The Roman 
Dnperor 

Hii Medjationi Conc«min{ HiiTuctr. Treaiin| of 
I Nitbial Min'i Hippincv, wherein \t ConsUletht 
4n^ of tht Me^ta to Attain unco it, Thit edition 
conoini a numbfl of Icrroi fcund in ch« Vitican 
hitboto unpubliihcd ^ 6 ftili-jagc pbotograTurc 
UluKradan*; initial lenen in coUJi^ i vol., 
doth, extn gUi, fill top. $yoo. 

Bacon's Essays 

A bcautitul new edition uniferm withaboTv. ^3.00. 

Pichires of the Old French Court 

By CA-niuiHi BiAuii. i Tol., lir|c iimo, 
illuicnud. fj.oo. 

Tttt «'■«* BQCccM Aide hy the lurbar'i emrliff bD4h, 
Lint tnl Tin. I ./ i»i Ijfl/ l-./.li ^"n., tstum for 

A Gamer of Saints 

fieng i Collecrion of ibe Legcnda tnd EmUFitu 
miolljr reproentcd in Art. By Allcn HiNot, 
M, A. 11 illuKntioiu j clotb, 16010, (ill top, 
179pt|(>- $1'$. 



The Scottiftti Chiefs 

A new ind bouiilijl rjitioo liy Mib Jinn Poini. 
Witb ovM 7; illuniiDoni by T. H. RoiiH»>i. 
1 eolond fnintiipicce i I lol.^ •((un lamo, clofh, 
gill lop, $1.50, 

In /Clfred'a Days 

A Tilr or Sip the Dane. Br Pjidl Cinwict. 
A hiiloricil Hory of ifac time of Allnd the Gnat. 
iimo, cloth, illuitnted, 304 fip*- (''S^- 

The Adventures of Odysseus 

KcIdIiI in Engliih. lima. M^ny illuitnEkiiu 
aad hadpieca. {i.;o. Homci'i Odyivy, mM 
in thii way, tftan to ui a noij which chUdrtn 
mi^bt enjoy ; at the lune lime we hope chat such 
a vrrtian rmy. in many caio, provf more accepE- 
ihli 10 olds rcaden than > Html tnnibiiaa. 

Lullaby and Cradle Songs 

By Adii-aidi L. J. Goxn-r. Containiif 49 
charcoal drawing), priflied in 1 colon ^ ihe bt»i 
poema of cbild life, idecied from all niircei. In, 
cloth, fi.oo. 

The Animals' Trip to Sea 

Comical animal pittuta in color, drawn by TiiOMf- 
lON ^ numeroui black anJ while jUiutratiorv ; 
oblong 4C0 ; can not Gtil 10 picue both old am) 
young. ^1.00. 

Red Jacket, 

ihi; Lait of the Senecaa. By Odlohu H. R. 
GoiDoH. Iimo, dolh, (ilt lop, Uliutraud. 
1.50. 

The Lobster Catchers 

A Story of the Coui of Maine. By Jamh Orii. 
Itmo, cloth, gill lop, illuKialel. jl-JO. 

The Sun Maid 

A Story of Fori Deutom. By ZveitD (Ut- 
Mono, Iimo, cloih, gill [dp, Uluitnltd. fl-SO- 

The Head of Pasht 

A DeiettiTe Stotjr. By WiLUt BoTO Aluh, 
Iimo, cloth, gill top. $t-iO. 

B«ya olll CBJoy 

Bob Knight's Oiary 

at Poplar Hill ikhool. With Slutcbet b; Bob. 
lUM, doth, (ill Up. Ii.fo. 



ESm) by wll, poat-M'd. BR t*t»lpl *' »<<(» 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Publishers. 31 West 23d St,. New York 
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JUST 



,VEIRD 
•ORIEDT 

BY HLPRY ILIQVIZI 

[lluimt^d by d phorDgnvur; and hilf-tonei from 
iliawln^i by W. Shcnnan Pott* (Pvu)' itiDO, 

dotb, gilt [op- I1.50. 



PUBLISHED 

Thae trt Euttm TiJa, gathered by the cutlior during « 
Ierx£th<r let^dence In ihr Oticntj tad contain «n>c new toJ 
iTTtking IcgEndi fhat hive never before found ibcir wit mlJi 
print. AR>ong (heiD it ■ curioui ind very tndeni icnian ni 
the legend of the Wandering ]*^t ^*T1 Arabic touTca, tlu( 
wLlJ be entirely new to (he raier, Alditiugh lomc tL'^bt aUu- 
vuni to JI ire 10 be fijund tn the Kona. 



COHTENTS 



Sbcddiid't F«Uce of Inn 
The Myncry of the DmiTiat 
Tbc Gull io Biile 



The Vait of Arzcmlm 
Tbe SiuiJen< tLfTtnlitirCD 
The Crmqi «! Vcnro 



A Nkcbi by ibc Dnd >c« 



FAITHS or FAMOUS MEN 

By John Ktayon KUbQUrn^ D. D, 

Lirge crown, Svo, dodi, gUt top. LJit price, |a.oo 
Thji imporcint work compriiei, In their own wordi, the reLigioot viewiofihe moM d]>Eingfj;«hcd KferidAi^ 
■titc^mcn, philoiophcn, ruletSi auihcKif gentfialt, buiiTiaa meHi libera] thinken, leaden at r^ligiuui dcnomiiutiDni, 
ttc. ThoF have been tik«n fiom publiabrd worlca, Iroru lettcrii and^ in tome few initjnca — u with ei'Preudroi 
Clevrland, who pertoully wrote vrhic he wiihed included ; or the Rev, Dr. Slom, who, before hil death, «dec(ed 
what he wiiheJ to lepreicnt him "-* the iclectioiu hare been made by (he writen tbcffiKlvct. 



F'tm D*. Jthn QUrk Hidf^th^ aarbw of Rfdp4th'i Hiatarr «r 
the UnlTed ^Eilei^ clr. 
fXy |)Ear Dr Kllbadm:— If uppetrv tame (h^r rtiircani- 

EilalioD KiU bt moil viluAblc mil lulhorilaEiTC- If wlU be a 
\a6 a(i/mdt mttum of rllr cfl^liQU* lbaUE>>' f'lhc war^d. Tbc 
lubj^cti whlih conidlQle ycur mtjcr Tocici ire oT tbr 'uteil 



frfm FrtUdm HimtnviMj^ Prilcbctr CnHeEe* Ml«i«uri, 

Thli new cAmptliiloD of rich Bii(eii«t viU be a' fbf BHt 

pnfUcit «>[■■£ Id lniellccldil mtu, ichaEui (iihl truiJcuiB, tM 
w3lL be welcDcned by lb« nuJrlliJdf i*bo irc alvtri iecl.JB| ihe 
rJcbciE ibai]|^hbi aS ibc gmittT mlndid Vry/ cia ^a to 111 
laurcei TbeiniF]vei« cicepi i]n4ci ibe ctttdtQce of >ai:h paiJeai 



HEAD Y IN OCT OBER 
AmcfSca; Picturcsqtic and DcscrlptfTc 

Br Joel Conk, «uthot qE ""EngUnd: P^ctut«>qu< and 
Ducriptlvi." <1c^ lUuiETAted with 75 PhoioifTAruirtn 
hook Origiiul NcgaHviB. 

IfDlume'i cro'^n Bvo, flqib^ fuU tll^ ftill 
lOp, wiih cloth Jarkcif and la a claih box, 
li«t price, I 7 *0 

Tbrce-qDB'im calf, [Mr Tup, - - - > if 00 

E4iEloD lie Luie, ItwtUti it /jo tifliiy d((, - 1} fio 
"Ajnifjcai P^etun^qicc anJ Dtacrtpttvr" pieieaii In in 
IniT^iln^ (aim, inch t kaowleJce ai ibe buiy rtadcr trould 
be |i]ei<etf iq have In doc cnrpprcLendre vi<w cf Lhe blirorr, 
geiigra;>h)'t piclurcar^uc tEiraclinna, proiincllDnB, ptcuUa^- 
ELei. «nJ tlUcal fctluret of lbi» f real conolrj, nol ooly bj a. 
work of «f*fcjice <nd » work at art* bui Ma book of read- 
able inierfif ai wtll- EipedaJ care hu been taken wjih 
Ibc pb«D|ravQEa dial illd>rraH tt, and li Li ■ lumpEnDnt 
work nr ar( ai well u an entcrtaiainK and valaaMc *ark in 
I be lerlc^prcaB^ 

Palestine: the Holy Land 

By John Fultoa, D. D. 

pii|< phoiojiakum and ■ map, liit price, f ] Co 
fall pdlitbed <air, |ill C[l|o, - - - 7 00 
In our rcrnlar Phti*£rtVMrf SitUi, nnlfam wlih Cook'* 
"AAEfjca, "EntUniJ,"cic. 11 «IU fill a wini (bat hat ton^ 
caitTetl for a readable and compact ai arcll a> conprehf D>l*e 
Tfllumf upcn Ibc HaL/ Laj>4. I>r. Pullon't rcpulallon ii L 
BibLttal fcholar enti^rci ihe lalue of rhr book., aad bii irrBC 
$,n4 <riEac(ivei«rt(lb| mak'i a vj reaJaMe b»k. 



NOW READY 



3 Boys' BooKs by- 
Famous "Writers 



Jed, the Poorhouse Boy 

Bv HuhIId Alcci. Jr. 

iuis,da(b, »ti4. Iliuiinlid. Liil pilii, fl w 

TliJi li in *l(er'i bcM nrlf. 

Carl, tfie Trailer 

By Harry Caatlcmoa 
Tuno. dalb, fHu, lllniuatad. Lilt pdc* ■ f I eo 

A tale aFlbe Plaln*« ]odudln{ a rrapMc iccoHiif tff ibt 
Indian ^fb«i dance," and (be atimhi cfeDtt ta «'bt(b it 
gave rjae. 

Blazing: Arrow 

Br Edwafd S* ElUa 

lafBO, dolb, txln- tlLmiTaicd, Lin fiitt $t <jo 

A lalfaf [be earl^ blX^ry of (he MUdle Wul. 



//e/iry 7". Coafe* <^ Co. Phn.'ieiU': 
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T. Y. CROWELL & GO'S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 



^ 



BALZAC'S WORKS. "'^'" ''^"' £*!»•." a b«w canrlRe »liti«»i <rf ibe ••MuDMH 
iw-tkvj fcj v^jvtVhA Cmncdj," printtJ from oetr pitfa witb nlreduakHu to ach wlume by 

W. P. Tctnt, pnfbBT in Csluaibii Uni>(niiy. Thii u iht bat |«|>i>)» cUdan nsoffmd to ihc Kn|Il(b- 
fttkitif ftof^t^ Mjdc in |6 v«1umr«. Alu ]i rotumr*. Prica from fit.tM to flo^OO per let, «cc«rdiac Is 
binding- Send for ciKuUr. 

CHAUCER'S COMPLETE WORKS. ^"'■'^tZ^Zy^^''\Z"^^"^ 
Auction trj Protawr Tbemai R. Loumbury. 
Olomiy inil phomgniure illuatntiotu. i luk., tio, iJoih, |ilt lop Pb ki, $^.00. t tall., Iro, Iwlf 
itll, gill top. Per KI, 17.50. 

BURNS' COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. n«, -ditio^ fi»m «. pi.,». 
with (ntroducimn, noict, in» 
6as*. ind phoiogfiiuTf iHuaiTarbru i vcU. ^ flfo, clorb, giJt top^ Pa ki, ^,00, 1 *o1i,, KvOi hitf uiLf, 
|ilt top. Per tn, ^7^ 50- 

TOLSTOrS COMPLETE WORKS. * n«-fi^-. ?""'«< /""""e-pu-e."- 
^^^ tiining *U of To]»roi * vmimjv mcludmc 

iht ludiorircd edition oi '^ RouirrcT^Dn, ' ^ ind much miiicTiil hitbofo uniranilUf^i uich tntroduclioiu by 
NiihAn Hatkclt Dv]Cf ind ^3 tUumabofu, compritinc portniti, origimJ UluvtndQDB, «fc. MmIt in 11 tdLi, 
price*, fill. 00 Ic 1^0.00 fid irT, jccvdin^ to bTndJng. S?nd for drcubr- 

HE vALois ROMANCES. iijj^i:str;r^ui;: ^.^^^r^^^r. 

McnilJ. J wpli-j H*n, dolii, jih top, bowd. Pa Kt, ^-P- 

Edkion, Edited tram 



T 



CHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. ^ '"" 

^ the oririE 



the Dri|i[ul leili by H. Arthur 
Doubttdiy, BavtJFijIly ptiouJ, Thr hindsomnt Uhnry Hilbn on the mirkrt. 11 vol*-. Sto. dolbi pit 






top. Per Ht, ^t8-oo. 



M 



RS. BROWNING'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 

*Coihoe" Ediiipn. EdJTfd by Charlotte Porut ind Hden A- Claike, c^ton of Robsl Browning 
** Cunbcrwdl " Edition. IntroductioRSf Dota, linc-numben, etc. Contain! nuCcriol not to be foand in 4iiy other 
edition, £ vols^ Sold onlv in teti- Price*, (4^50 to ^10.50 per icT, iccordin^ to Undin|. 

THAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF COLONIAL DAYS. ll^"";-^. 

luainicd b^ Copdind- Svo, cloth. |i-fO- Moit 4dighthil |HCtun4 of lunoui women before the 
RpToluiion. 

T-TELPS FOR AMBITIOUS GIRLS. '^*"""",^'^."'C'^" 1".""^ '" 

W 1 Ambitiofii Boyi. With portmb^ itmo, 

doth, f '-5° EletiEed In tone and ihorDu^hly pncbcul- 

THE RELIGION OF A GENTLEMAN. «'S^"'V ?°'** ".'!;!: "L"^'", 
Civiliution," etc. i6inD, doth, (ill top, |i.cio. " Rev. Cbsrla F. Dole it one of oui wlKd wiiien 
on thf lift uid fpmblem* ot our own 4nd coining daya/' 

THE GOLDEN GATE OF PRAYER. ^'' ^' "."„ 1 * ""^ ''";'V, 
■'Silinl Tmia," Hi, Printed «[ the Mmjmounl Pit*. l6tiio, tlolh, pliin nlt«. 7; «nt»- Clolh, 
gilr top f 1.00. 

HE POETRY OF THE PSALMS, ^'^^.^^^u. r«"1.''nt; 

Guodhoe. tlino, gilt top. fio cctltL 



T 



F«r t*lc by afl bookxlkn, or MOt. potl^^iid, on receipt of price by the pubUiftcra. 
Stnd for New lIlustriU4 Caiilocue. 

j*j*j» T. Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK j»j»j» 




SPRINGTOWN ON THE PIKE 

A STORV OF NORTHERN KENTUCKY 



By JOHN URI LLOYD 

WwMm- of •■Eltdarkpa," "BolA SUet e/ the Car." tU. nmo. dolk, 
lUuilraUd, ti.so. 

10.000 SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION 



This striking story has been running serially in Tbt Bookman, 
and has aroused a great deal of discussion, criticism and praise. In 
book form it is expected to be one of the "record" novels of rhe 
American publishing year. The story is marked by a freshness, a 
vigor and a fire that are not often found in contemporary fiction. The 
book is essenrially dramatic, and situation follows situation with a 
swiftness that keeps one in a constant suspense. 



" Mr. Lloyd can ilmoct be rcgardciJ 
11 t Kentucky prophet." — hler-Ontm, 
Chictgo. 

"A nove) ih« none but an American 
could vrnte. Drenched wiih ihe Anieti- 
c*n ipirit and rooced in American tn- 
ditioni." — The Biiiman. 

" It will supply a void in American 
literature." — N. V. C»mmtrtiAl Aivrr- 
liitr. 



" The (tory will meet with more than 
usual approbation, and become one of the 
mod popular itoriei of the day." — $(n 
Francisco CbrenicU, 

" The tiory will undoubtedly be ihc 
most remarkable of (he yev. It pot- 
icsiu elements of ihe mo»t thrilling 
interew."— Augusta Chrtnklt. 

" It it B deacripiion of real life in j 
real place by teal people." — Chicago 
fffium Herald. 



DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 



The PubUshertt' Bulletin- 

Some Recent Successful Fiction 

Monsieur Bcaucairc 

BV BOOTH TARKISGTON. jimhoi 
from iDdiuka," 

- Tbe ba»k bi It* <Mt«wd m4 itrablr tans M < 

Fi/ti EdUiom. wUM Ottvntiimi br C. S. Hoeftr, mtd illmilrm. 
Hom im tw9 mi^rt bv C. D. 9^iai*ma- Cmm.itmo. St^f. 

The Archbishop and the Lady 

BY MRS. SCHL-M-ER CROWNINSHIELD 

" If I Km mj )Dds<. Ml*. CTOvWa^lcMI *•**) 1> boIbi Io iD*k* •<imt~ 
Itunr Ukc ■ Kcasacios 11 ba* ■ VMl rCBArtoUc plot. TlltTC !■ ■ ' f9 ' In 

The Darlingtons 

BY ELMORE ELUOTT PEAKE. " The Darlinpom " is a 
novel so ready and unlailing in its interest as a slory, Ihnt 
it is all that need be deMred. even for a pa^linte pure and 
simple, and j-el that lias the intrinsic I'slue that conies of avoid- 
ing what is trivial and what is unreal and impossible. 
Seamd Edition, etoth, itmo. Si,y. 




April's Sowing 



The 



"A remarkable 
book. Aq artistic 
work of f ictloa." 
.\'. y. Matl aid E.i- 



I McQurc, Phillips & Co., Publishers 'A^^^o^^ 




GERTRUDE HALL. There is not » ,..u.-.v ^.^ ~ j 

lafEe as a man's hand, save that of how a iiiaid and a man f 
shall, through many difficulties, reach the end they both « 
desire. 

/ilmslraled. doik, unto, ft ji>. 



BV MORLEY ROBERTS, auihot of -The CoIobsus." 

A icdulDcly ftrtiillic DovvL'' — PiUiturj Ch**m.ittt Trfff^^. 
A decUlcd ndviBcc on ' Tbc ColiMinu.' "—fltm Vatt HtmU. 
Second Edition. clolM. ftmo. $1.00. 

The Circular Study 

BY ANNA KATHARINE GKEEN ROHLFS 

" 1 1 (be tHlc' merll In tuch wlinac la the iiowct ol >uiliilnliig l)>i my- 
IfrTBdrrouDdlUK t^t crinx. Ih«a d brttri Jeltttift itwy tttan Ihn ««i f/ivy 
ivritten"—f^biie Ofiinti. 

Third Edition. thlM, ifmo. Sf-fS- 



An Eagle Flight 



BY DR, JOSE RIZAL. A novel of life in the PhilippJni^ 
by a tiative Filipino, a puirioi and n hero. The iiouk 
has had • tremendous Influence in tlic author's native 
land. 

CSotk. irmo. $t.oo. 

25lh Stml 
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Dodd, Mead & Company 


Ten Successes: 


255th 1.000 


25th 1.000 


Janice Meredith 


Resurrection 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


By COUNT TOLSTOI 


60th 1,000 


Uth 1,000 


Master Christian 


Joan of the Sword Hand 


By MARIE CORELLI 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


12th t.OOO 


Uth 1,000 


Springrtown on the Pike 


Three Men on Wheels 


By JOHN URI LLOVD 


By JEROME K. JEROME 


nth 1.000 


30lh 1.000 


Maid of Maiden Lane 


Wanted: A Matchmaker 


By AMELIA E. BARR 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


12th 1.000 


6th 1,000 


Isle of Unrest 


As You Like It 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


llluAtr«ted t»y WILL H. LOW 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, New York 1 



Impressions Advertiser. 



For the Holidays 

*kJ PbtlftilOi oj Cf^nr tj 

AfflifMi Ltuktr 

Cu' Glut! 

in A'tttric Sitipri and 

At LattU Driigm 


Lundberg and Lee 

"Jewelers and 
Silversmiths 

232 Post St., San Francisco, Cat. 

Diamini Mivntmg, Ifattb Rifmring 
JttEttry Manafailurei Is OrJtr 


For Ibe Holidays 

H^i art MtofiiiHf i 

Sttrgt I'gritty of PJvv*U'tl 

!■ Sitvtr 

Geti Enamil Wtn 

Tiiltl /iriitlri 

Dili Fa'nuMtigt 

mil Wari 

Puriii an J Got J Jaarltj 





PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY HAS RISEN TO THE DIG- 
NITY OF ART, AND PICTURES WHICH MERIT THE 
NAME ARE MECHANICALLY PRODUCED. STUDIES 
OF SUBTLE BEAUTY, OF BOLD STRENGTH AND MYSTER- 
IOUS DEPTHS. ARE THE RESULT OF AN UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF THAT ESSENCE OF ART— THE HARMONY OF 
SUBJECT AND EXPRESSION. 

LAURA M. ADAMS 

ROOM 93, »-LOOD BUILDINO 
I SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 



SOLE repre9entat:vi>* 

Sohmer & Co. 



Byron Mauzy pianos 

Byron Mauzy 

PIANOS 



308-312 Post Street 




^B^ 



Impressions Advertiser. 



SAVE YOUR SIGHT 




EvM cm not be irifled wiih, 
TTioje h«d«chM, thai dizzinus, ihoic eye achM, are wimingi of fijiure eye irouble. 
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To PEOPLE who like his kind. Mt. Shaw is just the kind they will like ! He is 
almost, if not i^Ae,sui gm^ris, and can only be truly described as just — Shaw. 
In regard to his attitude as cynic -socialist — the normal in a world of 
aberrants — who may pronounce, except to say that it is too good to be true. 
One wonders if, after all, to be Shaw b not a delicate pose in itself, with its 
author laughing in his own sleeve at himself and us. 

Among Hans Christian Anderson's tales there is one of a stupid empe- 
ror who gave up his royal robes at the offer of richer, and, upon being assured by all his 
servile following that he was wholly dressed, went shivering in naked pretence until a little 
child, seeing, cries out, "The king has nothing on !" So with our favorite robes of 
fancy, so dear and indispensable to novelist, dramatist, and preacher. Love, faith, heroism, 
piety, ^endship, self-sacrifice — all our pretty deeds and all our pretty reasons for them. 
While we are admiring and congratulating and hugging ourselves, here is Mr. Shaw sud- 
denly crying out with such a terribly cynical innocence, " But, dear people, there really are 
OO such things I ' ' And secretly we are scared and afraid he is right. 

The writer well remembers the indignant amaze with which the upper middle-class 
intelligence of New York received Arms and the Man, played as it was, by the only 
pcison who was at all "up toil" — Mr Richard Mansfield. The heroine ^ plainly so 
designated — told little lies with all the fluency of long habit, the hero was only a chocolate 
cream soldier after all, and the rest of the dramalis personis blustered, whined, and played 
the fool generally — and yet — confusion, how like life it was ! The play began when it 
was ready and ended when it got through, absolutely and brutally disregarding the dra- 
matic convenances. It was, nevertheless, much too smart to be ignored, and so people 
Lklked and scolded over it and came to no conclusion more than llie play. Since then — in 
"98 — Mr. Shaw has published two volumes of Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant, accom- 
panied with a delightfully ugly portrait and a preface which must ever be the despair and 
the lest of the Philistine. 

Not very many people seem to have read these plays. No one cares much for the 
cheek of the Young Person any more, so it certainly isn't that. By their inwardness and 
outwardness both they could only be acted by a company of simply fiendish ability, if at 
kll. Mr. Shaw intends them for reading, though he hardly expects it. One can only say 
that, not t"j li.ave read them all. is to have missed one of the not necessarily most pleasure- 
■ble, but most subtle, experiences of the times. They are a sort of reversed Ibsen. 

As for Mr. Shaw's novel, Love Among the Artists, he tells the readers in a purely inti- 
mate preface that as it bone ol his first — a relic of his immaturity of twenty-four— that it is 
Ukely to be the last. The novel does not classify more easily than its author. Naturalistic 
in method and neutral in tone, it depends for its charm upon its naixie presentation nf a 
smill group of people, and for the wit and acuteness of its comment upon literary and artis- 
tic shop. Relieved of heroics as sternly as Mr. Howells could do it, it has a perfectly dif- 
ferent tone. There is something sturdier, something duller — one is tempted to say, 
•omething more English. 

The ending ui to be commended- "As much is told as is germane," says the author, 
and then stops, No dciilhs nor divorces are in sight, and no catastrophies other than those 
created by common character in a common world. And this does not mean that the book 
t> dull. In iact, it is so clever for a young fellow that it simply creates a great yearning to 
have Mr. Siaw "do his d nest " at his maturity. Dorothea moore. 
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"My New Curate," by Rev. Father Sheehan. ^ 

^^^^^ FTER the Jesuitical problems given to us the last (ew yeare, when books, such 

a ^M as Hdheck of Bannisdale. Merriman's Christian Vellaatll and Emile Zob'i 

# ^ft Rome, all so strong, have wrought strenuously upon us, it is a quietly restAi) 

^HH^B charm to take up such a really, broadly Catholic book as Afy New CvraU, by 

^ ^ft Rev. Father Sheehan. Catholics, I believe, say it is too broad, because it 

iA J& has humor and no dogma. It is Uke the stories of Francois Copp^ in its 

delicate wording and blending of philosophy and quainlness, wiadom and 

unworldliness. 

Probably most minds and weary brains in this " nation in a hurry" of ours have tbdr 
rather creased and puckered-up conditions, when the routine of every day begins to show, 
wear and tear upon the nerves, and the query comes, "What is worth while ! Cttihonaf , 
Then is a good moment to dispose one's self to the charm of this book, — its humor and 
drolleries of an Irish country parish, its wistful seriousness, and strong portrayal of two 
men. The story of the Irish people is always a kernel of absolutely onginal flavor, thi 
one most particularly so, if you have the spirit and buoyancy or the " bloss " of the Irisl 
on your tongue. 

Our heart and sympathies are with the gentle old priest in his parish of Irish hovds, 
among his classics. Immortal friends from all the centuries, who have (aught him their 
philosophy and their sweetness, but the tolerant, kindly benevolence is the priest's own 
heart, and a religion that isother than creeds, — lor a religion is not a method, it is a life. His 
time of action is over, while that of reminiscence has come ; realization, too, perhaps, that 
one is pregnant of greater pleasures and sympathies than the other ; that action, indeed, 
is only a means to an end of reflection and appreciation. And it is his reminiscences and 
reflections that one finds so singularly delightful. 

It occurs to us, moreover, as we read this book, that perhaps we know as Hltle of the 
real Ireland and Irish people as the vivacious Mme. Roland knew of us when she wrote 
with French lightness : " I am continually in doubt, and I sleep there as peacefully as tlie 
Americans in their hammocks!" It may be that, as a nation, we do not sleep in ham- 
mocks ; and it may be that, to occasionally study the characteristics and local color of an 
alien race, is a good thing, and gives a pleasant tonic of enlightenment to our industry in 
reading. At all events, the Celtic imagination, its fervor, its feelings — or should we pro- 
nounce it lailings — are drawn wth clear, clever insight by this sympathetic, gentlest 
priests. 

The slower pulsation of age and the untroubled twilight of life have come to F 
Dan, or " Daddy Dan," as the children affectionately call him, and the years hai'e dowly' 
drifted past, while he has been " passed by " in life — forgotten — till the efforts of his new 
young coadjutor waken and fairly startle him again in the bittersweet, old-young drcatDS 
ol' the promise of his own youth. " it has been a singular intellectual revival to leel all my 
old principles and thoughts shaidowin^ themselves clearer and clearer on the negatives «, 
memory where the sunflames of youth imprinted them." 

" It was alt my own fault ; I was too free with my tongue," he begins regretfully 
'■ I said in a moment of bitterness, 'What can a bishop do with a parish priest ? He' 
independent of him.' It was not grammatical, and it was not respectful. But the bad 
gjammar and the impertinence were carried to hb lordship, and he answered, * What can t 
do f I can send him a curate who wil! break his heart in six weeks ! ' " 

It would seem a misfit that sends this clean, alert, young sociologist, — one who, though 
a priest, does not forget manhood and citizenship, ^with his self-reliant poise, and dcau', 
strong mouth that, in repose, seemed too quiet even for breathing, and " wid bis port 
manly all brass knobs, and his rug that soft and fine it would do to wrap up llie queen, 
and his refinement, to this rugged comer of Irish Coast to wake the inertia of a parish 
hoveb and mountain cabim, the only access to which is through a bog, or the bed of a strea: 
or the filthy, unpaved mud of the village street. But youth's glorifying enthusiasm, hoj. 
and strength, make infinitely picturesque and beautiful to him the childlike laith and fetvor 
of the poor, and his Interest is so human and so vitn). Great movements in the afEtirs of 
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men arc like tides of ilie seas which reach and affect the remotest and quietest nooks and 
inlets, imparting a thrill and swell of the general motion ; but one wonders what tide has 
icnt young Father Leiheby to spend his splendid energies in this forlorn inlet ; but the 
easier highroads of life, — these for the weaker brethren ; but for him who is coiisdous of 
the Cifi the way is plain. 

"Earth's crammed wiih heaven. 

And every common bush a-lire with Cod 

But only be who sees takes off hb shoes." 

Tenderness, eDthusiasm, idcaUsm, form a trebly strong Gifl, to one "on the mission " 
in Irish phrase. 

The people of the Great House bring a note of Action into the book, and Bittra, the 
feir, sweet Papist, is like some sweet and fragrant flower. There is njc for our most lovable 
old priest, Father Dan, in seeing come before his eyes in the younger man his own ambi- 
tions that he had thrown aside, to try and wipe the dust of thirty years Ironi their remaining 
pieces, and himself to keep step and lay an encouraging, or a cheering, or a restraining hand 
upon this second self's enthusiasm. With unbitter clearness he has seen that himself, the 
dreamer, the idealist, with his love for little children and his Homer and the Greeks, has 
&llen out of time with the quickstep of the world, its dignities, its successes, its achieve- 
ments. The practical hand of modem time presses hard. Is it " cui bono f" 

Aside Irom its charm, the book is well worth reading for the suggestiveness it calb up, 
bwarm with delightful aphorisms, and the humor is keen, but delicate. Very quaintly 
and gently does it suggest charity, and a good recipe for charity is, "' Meditation : — Apart 
from (he spirittial advantages it affords, that closing of our eyes daily and looking steadily 
at ourselves is a wonderfully soothing process. It is solitude, and solitude is the mother 
country of the strong. It is astonishing what an amount of irritation is poured from ex- 
Kmal objects through the windows of the soul, on the retina, where they appear to be 
focussed. and then turned like a burning glass on the naked nerves of the soul. To shut 
one's eyes and turn the tlioughts inward is like sleep, and, like sleep, gives strength and 
peace." Rugged old George Herbert voices the same doctrine in a more lighting spirit: 

"By all means use some times to be alone. 
Salute thvseU: see what thy soul doth wear; 
Dare look in Uiy diest, [or 'tis thine own. 
And tumble up and down what ihou find's! there." 

A. L. E. a. 



"Rodari, Sculptor." 

THE charm of this little story is both in plot and style. The former is fresh ; 
the latter graceful and wholly original. The writer shows ability to arouse 
genuine emotions of wonder, suspense, pathos and indignation. When 
Rodari finds Corrona dancing with the goat and curses her, the effect is real- 
istic — for the time being this reader completely forgot himself. The sweet- 
ness and «'mplicily of the style show in many passages. None is, perhaps, 
more distinctive than that which describes the Golden Lady "turning the musty 
brownish leaves" oi the Danle "from which she had read hesitatingly, from time to time, 
a line or phrase, dipping into ike noble rkylkm of the words as a tird would skim a 
mighiy river, touching with wing Up the upper current of the strong tide." It is to be 
hoped that the writer may be encouraged to attempt a series of such stories. If she holds 
by her unaffected manner of narrative, they will be well worth reading. Let us also hope 
that the publwhcra will remove from the second edition of this story the typographicai 
errors which have somehow crept into it. So artistic a little book should not be marred by 
the carelessness of typesetters. CHARt.ES MiLt^ GAVLBV. 
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" The Sphinx, and Other Poems, " by William Henry Hudson. 

IT IS probable that all thought suggested by the Sphinx would be full of questioninjT, 
would concern itself with deep things, and then admit its inability to answer . I 
this great watcher of the desert is supposed to have expressed to the Egyptians the 
sun in its resting place. Another accompaniment of thought so created would b« 
shadow, and the danger of shadow is. that the mind into which it falls will forj^ 
that it can be only the attendant on light, can be really notliing of, and by itself. 
Forgetiulness of this brings forth pessimism as naturally as the darkened crevi- 
b^ets the pale leaf. Love, light, and warmth form the magiral key which unlocka the 
secret door o( existence. 

In tlie little volume before usit can not be said that Mr. Hudson — or Professor Hudson, 
as he is more generally known ^entirely overlooks this truth, but it must be conceded 
that he is greatly enamored of shadow and doubt. The result is unfortunate : it does aw»v 
with the belief diat there must be sunny depths to so richly freighted and scholarly a mlntL 
Every thought put forth is rent between a dream-world, of which he shows us no more than 
the outside, and that very different place, — the sphere of striving men and women. A union, 
of tlie two must necessarily have added spiritual force to his work. All poetry, no matter 
how simple, should be possessed of a cert^n divine force potent to uplift the thought, and 
10 enlarge tlie view of man. The faintest tnll of the tiniest bird has at least one noie that car- 
ries us heavenward. Our American public is, perhaps, somewhat favorable to didactic 
verse, a trifle indifferent toward that which pictures only the beautiful, and very much 
inclined to make all poets tread thorny paths. The reason of this is, diat exact statement 
and dehnJie conclusion appeal with more force than can be brought to bear by idle guess 
and aimless question. 

The man who asks, in a right manner, is wise ; the man who answers even one vital 
question by the presentation of a beautiful thought satisfies many hungry souls. When the 
poet allows a troubled ego to speak, he but adds to the burden of care already in the world. 
Professor Hudson's ego is a troubled one ; its poetic flight is lessened by backward glance 
and constant appeal to memories of other days. The poem entitled "In the Plaza. Santa 
Barbara " is absolutely done to nothingness from this cause. Full of expectation from the 
pictured beauty of the scene, we stand with hands outstretched awaiting a pomegranate 
from the divine garden, but are given an apple of Sodom instead. 

If Professor Hudson were ill at ease because of diiificulty in handling his thought, 
excuse would be easier to find. But the reverse is true ; in working out whatever form he 
chooses, he is perfectly at ease : his lines are, on the whole, well balanced and musical. 
Occasionally there occurs a certain whimsical repetition of the same word, but, since this has 
been the custom of greater poets, he may be forgiven an adoption of it. 

In the fitting of subject and form together he is not so happy ; one does not seem to 
naturally suggest the other. This is very noticeable in the initial poem. The Si>liinji, 
regarded simply as a stone monument, is a mighty thing ; and mighty things require large 
treatment. But the form chosen here is one suited rather to dainty images ; there is noth- 
ing massive and simple about it ; nothing that suggests what is strong and abiding. The 
whole composition would be improved by beginning with the lines. 
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And concluding with, 



" 1 know not how or why. 
But t walked in the desert alone," 

"And behold — no sphinx — no world- 
Nothing— not even 1!" 




"By the Shore" isa ^r test of what Professor Hudson might do in poetry, could he 
manage the force of his ego as Pha»bus guided the coursers of the sun. In this poem, 
form, tict, and sound suit one another so well that we find ourselves listening for the &inl j^ 
voice of ocean waves on a distant shore ; and, by a word, our thoughts are turned from tbv^M 
sands of life to the edioin^ shore of a land unknown, Apt and clear, loo, is the ooie thai'm 
sounds through the " Methuselah," where an old Talmudic legend is made lo do duty u ft 
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panble inciting men to immediate action. It would be pleasant to say that the virtue of 
immediate action is Professor Hudson's chiel" thought ; but, while some poems clearly lavor 
Biich a view, others as manifestly contradict it. This is perceptible even in the quatrains 
which close the volume, where there was every- opportunity for clear expres^on of a lead- 
ing tliought. The chief idea gained from these, however, is that strength and intensity' are of 
less value than the sensuous enjoyment which accompanies soft breezes, and the music of 
the summer morn. Yet, there are the exceptional tlu-ee or four that set this view aside, 
noticeably the "Carpe Diem," which speaks last : 

■' Live while you live. Life calls for all your powers : 
This instant day vour utmost strength demsnils. 
He wastes hlmsell who slops to watch (he sands, 
And, miser-like, hoard up the golden hours." 

It is well to accept this as Professor Hudson's summing up o( his own views, and as an 
earnest promise of futiu^ endeavor. recina e. wii.son. 




Fact and Fable in Psychology," by Joseph Jastrow. 

THIS book is a protest against a loo ready belief in the reality of those miracles 
of mind which are everywhere so commonly accepted today. The collection 
contains essays upon The Modem Occult, The Problems of Psychical Re- 
search, The Logic of Mental Telegraphy. The Psychology of Deception, The 
Psychology of Spiritualism, Hypnotism and Its Antecedents, The Mind's 
Eye, the Dreams ol the Blind, etc. By using the category of alternative inter- 
pretation, Professor Jastrow endeavors to show that the mysteries of the " New Meta- 
phy^cs" are commonplace happenings erected into miracles by the zeal of too cr«du. 
ious believers. Such an effort is to be commended. These bogs and fens and sugnant 
pools of false faith must be drained, but he who performs this new labor of Hercules 
effectively must have a more catholic interest in men. and a readier pen than the author of 
this book has here exhibited. In the first place, to undertake so important a task in the 
name of so uninspiring a cause as that of the special science of psydiology is rather disap' 
pointing to him who reads. Not that men are not interested in psychology, but that they 
who are most interested in it know well its natural- history character and want of well-estab- 
lished principles by which to sort the true from the false, among reported happenings. 
Psychology has no patent upon the Greek word for soul, which forms half its name. 
Indeed, so far as adherence to its original meaning gives title to its use. Psychical Research 
has undoubtedly a far more rightful claim to it than has present day psychology. In 
maitei^ of spiritualism, there seem to be white crows as well as black ones : and the introduc- 
tion to M. Flammarion's last book wilt give one pause as to the capacity of any form of 
a priori logic to satisfactorily explain that mass of happenings, which the suspended judg- 
ment forces one to ctassily under the X of telepathy. The scientist, whose mission it is to 
be more careful dian tither men. proverbially runs to seed in over careful adherence to his 
own forms of explanation. Professor Jastrow seems to have overlooked the uses of 
Ibese "ugly ducklings" of science. 

One can not but regret that when the need for such a book is so great this one should 
be so juiceless that it will not readily command the attention of laymen. But. in spite of 
these defects, becniise the book endeavors to combat certain forms of error which are both 
common and vicious, it should be generally read. The number of borderland problems 
which are treated is of itself sutlicient to call attention to the work. e. c. moors. 
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"Herod" a Tragedy. H 

WHEN Paolo and Fratuesca appeared sundry of the critics w«re moved I 
to much curious speculation concerning the particular kind and] 
quality of Mr. Stephen Phillips" imaginative laculty. To such as weir 
disinclined Ed accede to him any great dramatic power he has, il wouM 
seem, afforded substantia] evidence in his new drama, Herod, that this 
power is signally his. It remains, therefore, to be seen to what new 
fineness of classification the modem passion for withholding will 
lead the critical genius. 

One may have moments of re^jel for the absence of a lighter note that would rdieve] 
the stern tragedy of Herod, but concerning the tragedy itself ^ere can be but one opinion :] 
nothing loftier or of purer dramatic quality has been done in English since Browning] 
wrote for us. As a drama it is deeply impressive. Its sure upward sweep carries one alongj 
on a strong tide of feeling for its beauty, its passion, its sorrow, until tlie highest chords i 
human pity vibrate in sympathy with this consummate human tragedy. The action is 
swift and real, full of dramatic certainty and imaginative versimilitude the play meets aD the , 
requirements of an acting play, while at the same time it has great poetic chann. 

The characterization is of a high order; Herod himself is magnificent. In his lovej 
as in his tyranny, in his black crime, in his successful statesmanship, and In the dishevel- 
ment of tragic woe, when reason is tottering and his foes rage openly against him, he is 
still rtgal. the great, splendid, convincing King. Convincing, too, is the queen, Mariamne, 
The dramatist has drawn her with the same delicacy and firmness, the certain insight andj 
sense of proportion that made his characterization of Lucrezia, in Paolo and Fratueua, 
perfect a bit of art. 

But Stephen Phillips' work has won for itself title to be measured as litenture. It' 
may be judged only in comparison with the best, and the contemporary best of its kind is 
Mr. Phillips' own. In "Marpessa" he gave us a poem which halted expectant the English 
reading world, Paolo and Francesea confirmed and strengthened the promise of the 
earlier work; nevertheless, while along the broad, vizualizing lines of dramatic structure 
Herod surpasses both these, it does not, as they did, bear the closet test, the quiet 
reading, away from the spdl of its splendid action, its fine dramatic technique. 

There are lines in the poem that are pure gold, as where the great king repeats the pre-] 
dictions regarding that wondrous child who, rumor whispers, shall one day rdgn in his stead :] 

" And he shall still that old sob of (he sea. 
And heal the unhappy fancies of the wind, 
And turn the moon irom all that hopeless quest ; " 

There are passages of high, translucent beauty, that charm the ear and thrill the imag-' 
iiiadon. but there are, as well, lines [hat sink to a level so commonplace thai the rcadtf 
halls in amaze, as when Mariamne ends that exquisite outburst, beginning ; 

" Oh, then — 
You'd stoop and lift a dead lace up to you — " 

With an anti-climax so futile, so utterly banal as : 

" Do nothing, Herod, that can hurt my soul." 

Or when Herod winds up a right kingly summary of kingly deeds by prnmising : 

'■ A harbour for all nalions 
Whereon shall ride the navies of the world." 

Surely Mr. PhiUips' poetic imagination could have given us something less hackneyed, some 
thing less suggestive of the usual Board-of- Trade attitude I 

This "note in passing" were but captiousness, but for the fact that Mr. Phillips 
already set his own mark of achievement. This we look for him to maintain — to mainctii: 
the sincere literary art which we loved in Paolo and Franctsca. That in Herod he 
not entirely done this will not materially lessen our expectation that he will yet do | 
things for the dramatic art of this era. Adeline kkatt. 
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^V Provincialism in Literature. 

IT IS recorded in one of those anecdotes that illuminalc the pages of literatTire, like 
tlic shining ligure of a &aint on the margin nf some ancient missal, that Coleridge 
once asketl of Charles l.amb if he had ever heard him preach. " I u-e-v-e-r knew 
you to do anything else," answered the irrepressible humorist. This anecdote 
vividly illustrates the fatal propensity in the natures of some men who arc continu- 
ally discovering the mote in the eyes of others, white disregarding the beam in 
their own. 
Such paternal preachment is but too easily discernible in the attitude of certain Eastem 
critics toward California lileniiure. continually inclined as they are to annunciate their belief 
in its provincialism- 

Now. a hterature which has been ennobled by such men as Richard Realf, Joaquin 
Miller, Edward Rowland Silt, John Vance Cheney, Edwin Markhani, not to mention many 
Olliere, is certainly not deserving of any such derogatory denunciations. And the accusa- 
tion that California literature is, or the audacious advice that it should be, provincial in its 
^—pature; that it should be native and to the ntaiiner born; that it should smack of the soil; 
^^ttiat it should be dedicated to the gfuiis loci, is one of those ludicrous assumptions most 
^Htliogly answwed as Coleridge was answered by Lamb. 

^B III a recent issue of one of our evening journals, it was most convincingly proven, by 

^^ft notable array of illustrious names in every province of Art, Literature, and Science, that 

Ciliiomia, especially in its literature, had been largely and splendidly contributory to the 

mighty stream of modem civilization. 

1^^ I eamesUy desire to emphasize my belief that our claim to such distinction is 

jHfcunded entirely on the broad humanity underlying every phase of such produc- 

pVfevtty in our literature. And I further claim that such a poem as "The Man with 

the Hoe" could not have been written anywhere but in California and by a California 

^B It is unnecessary to call attention to the hospitality of Callfomians in general, for that 
^^»8 become proverbial ; but attention should certainly be called to the fact that, by opening 
our hearts and bringing into the fold the aliens of every clime, we have deepened our sym- 
pathies, broadened our humanity, correspondingly intensified every noble ijiipulsie of our 
nulures, and laid the foundation sure for the great commonwealth of the future, the Com- 
monwealth of the Brotherhood of Man I 

Is this provincialism or cosmopolitanism ? There can be but one answer. And may 
the cosmopolitanism of our popidation forever prevail against any cohesion of character, such as 
has assisted in the development of the New England and Uie Southern type of individ- 
ualities. 

For if the law of evolution, both in the polity of nations and in the everlasting processes 
of nature, be from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, so must the law of literary evo- 
lution be from the simple to llie compleu, from the particular to the universal, from the 
immaterial and transitory to the permanent and the sublime. 

With the dawning ofthe new century a new era is to commence in thehistory of California; 
the recently acquired colonies of alien lands have been almost enlrtisted to her keeping ; 
«rithin her great harbor ride the ships of every nation, laden with the commerce of all the 
world. 

Shall not her hterature partake of the greatness of her future? Shall it not correspond- 
ingly develop with her resources, and, coheritor with the splendors of her vast enterprises, 
go ringing down the groove of the centuries as the most glorious exponent of the wonderful 
beauty of humanity and brotherhood? 

Such is truly the path to greatness. Let ua not be cabined and confined in our xn. 
^^Jnder the suulhern equinox of ihe stars, upon the summit of the loftiest mountain of Apia, 
^Bie buricil the mortal renniins of Robert Louis Stevenson. If only the heather waving on 
' the hilU of Scotland were to be found in those immortal pages which he has leil to all pos- 
terity, the world of letters would not consecrate his memory so reverently in its shrine of 
fiuoe. 
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Prcci-incialism never leads to greatness in literature. And dwelling as w« are wit 
sight and sound of the surge of the sea, whose waters lave the shorts ol the Pandiae 
Islands of the Pacific, and then sweep onward to the myriad -million peopled continmu of 
the mystic Kast, lei us remember the words of the great master, "One touch of natOR 
makes the whole world kin ! " lorhNZO SOSSO. 
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The Contented Man. 



HE SAT in the light of his open wood fire. A small, throbbing flame shed spots 
of shifting glow upon the brass guardsmen ol his hearth. He had settled 
deep into a seat of Contentment and Self-Approval. His room was perfect ; 
not one irritating or disturbing object was there ; all was in good taste, bor- 
dering upon the "precious." His one-sided development had mnde him 
sensitive, like the wind-harp, to the least breath of the commonplace. He 
lived and grew in a conservatory of taste. He breathed and budded anew in a rare 
world. A deep calm and superior pity went into his mind and out again for the eth^ 
world, leaving but a shadowy trail behind. He drew himself together, with a sensatioo of 
all-over peace, upon his seat of Content. The glow of the wood fire sank deep into his eyes, 
and he dosed them to take the happiness of summoning pictures against the purple black- 
ness of closed eyelids. He waited, e.tpectant, but nothing was shaped for him save 
whirling chaos and colored elegance which swept across the purple. 

Content had steeped him through and through ; the weight and strength of it hdd him 
bound, at the merc>' of richness. The whirling chaos made him feel as though he was falling 
into a bottomless pit of nile green. He opened his eyes with a wrench. Everlasting gas-logs 
were burning blue and cheerfully upon his hearth ; he wondered how the right-hand knot 
could look so healthy amid so many four-inch flames. The horrible unreality ot it all he 
quickly realized. The gas-logs were warm enough, but somehow he was chilled to the 
very center of his sensitive, refined marrow. His tongue clove to the roof of his moutli. 
A withering dread took hold of him and held him as in a grip ol a French bronze- 
Speechless, powerless, he cast his eyes desperately about him, with the dread tliought in 
his mind that there was more to come. The seat of Content and Se!(-Ap[jroval I The ra<k 
of tortured refuttnient. The pictures of beauty against the purple-black ! The ludden, 
confuted conglomeration of many weird things. On his table blazed a lamp, tower- 
high, lacquered brass, with a white of egg and fleur-de-lis shade ; his own tottered 
on the brink in trembling fear, burning low and fitfully. The table was geomelricjJly 
arranged with four or five table books — Dori most prominent, a padded copy of LunU, 
two Venetian gilt paper-knives, a Royal Worcester card-tr^y with generous handles, well 
decorated, a china and gold jewel-casket, having eight panels painted with ladies in swings, 
ladies in sedan chairs, ladies with fans, ladies with running dogs, in fact, ladies in every- 
thing and :('///; everything. The poor, contented Captive looked at the box and thought, 
'■ That would furnish a room completely." 

The table held many other things which his bewildered vision could not grasp. The 
mande-shelf, a center around which his artistic soul revolved, the abiding-place of nit most 
loved treasures, was captured by the enemy. His dear old Koro held a Turkisli scarf in 
place at one comer ; directly beneath it on the heartli contentedly reposed a flesh |unk cus- 
pidor painted with marguerites and other tender flowers. The cuspidor edged alyly 
towards the gas-logs, being somewhat delicate and not yet acclimated. 

The mantel was further invaded by a mighty host, who drove into trembling retreat 
tlie Qiptive's treasures. One prisoner was taken, a poor, teliring jade bowl, which lay on its 
aide beneath the foot of a bronze Mercury, who spent all his spare time buckling on bii 
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f fixrt-wings. " Quite a nuisance to have (o Iceep buckling all day," whispered the Captive 
lltrough dry lipa. "Not liaif so bad as that boy's splinter," replied Mercury. The 
boy refened to sat on a slump near by arranging his toe. " It doesn't pay to take a 
gloomy view of things." said a French gilt clock, another occupant of the mantel. The 
dock was a second cousin of Mercury, having just thirteen ounces of mercury in his pendii- 
hitn. "Oh," said the man, "these objects bewilder me; life is not long enough to fathom 
them ; but there mtisl be a minti back of it all. Do they all find homes, poor things, or do 
they always invade f" His current of thought was broken by the wraith-like approach of 
three bronze ladies holding bunches of electric lights in their hands or about their persons ; 
each lady carried a Haviland plate under her arm (the best was none too good for the Electric 
Ladies). "Beastly cold," said Lady Four Lights. " My head's warm, but my feet are 
cold," said Lady Big Globe. "Don't worry ; it will soon warm up," cheerily said the 
French clock. " It « warm," said the man. " Bosh !" cried the ladies in chorus; then 
they all jumped to the hearth, turning more gas into the logs. " This is something like." 
" Don't mind me," said the pink cuspidor. They didn't, nor did they excuse their backs 
to the man who sighed and thought. He could not move nor scream, so he fiad to ihink. 

The new atmosphere of warmth and elegance somewhat thawed out the man, so he 
could turn his head aJ) the way around without turning back to look the other way ; such 
is the mellowing effect of elegance and luxury. 

The man turned his head slowly ; a panorama of richness smote his now receptive 
soul. A dear, dark landscape was framed in gilt of many writhings. Girls washing 
dothes, selling vegetables, flirting with longshoremen, hid his predous Simonettafrom view. 
Roosters, hens and shiny ducks framed in gilt and labeled, peacefully reposed over his red 
embroidery — that dear, exacting bit of brilliance, that stirrer of his placid imaginings. 
" 'Tis strange, but like attracts tike ; 1 might have expected it," he articulated, dryly. On 
his mahogany "low-boy." exactly in the middle, placidly stood an inlaid bevel -glassed, 
gilt-knobbed cabinet, which had devoured a thousand pretty things ; the man could watdi 
the progress of digestion. 

"How scientific, and my things, too," he groaned. The window-seat overiooking the 
lair, green hills and real, true water, was luxuriously padded with foot'deep cushions petti- 
coated, and the window-ledge bore glass vases with La France roses mixed together. Glass 
bowls, glass candlesticks, and glass — Bohemian ! — of every kind of glass generously plenti- 
ful : to lend dignily and repose and balance to the array, was a bronze man expending every 
physical effort to hold up a glass lamp. The Captive trembled with sympathy for the over- 
taxed man, but nothing broke. " I might get used to it in time, and how independent of 
nature I would be — 1 will try," murmured the Captive, vaguely hoping. He continued to 
turn his head. Royal Worcester, Rookwood, Haviland, Sevres, were all piled ceiling high 
upon his groaning piano. The bookcases cracked beneath the wdght of three pensive 
bronze ladies dressed in string wrapped once around them. " At least they are comfort- 
able, and are not bothered with splinters, I congratulate you, ladies," he said. They 
smiled up at him, then cast down their [ashless lids. The man was touched by their tta'iveli. 

The Captive's head bad gone all the way around to the gas-logs ; he was consdous of 
no great discomfort, for his vertebra had adapted itself to his environment. 

From all comers and on the floor he heard low mutterings of suppressed revolt. 

"The place is cold, cold." " Why are we here.'" " The man is bound ; let's make 
things warm and artistic." There was a concentrated purpose and deadly earnestness in 
'those murmurings, and the Captive set his teeth to endure the worst ^wishing, only, that 
he might have the relief of beads of cold perspiration upon his brow. " It would be quite 
proper to perspire ; they would not mind." he thought. A chill ran spirally from his head 
to liis boots, which was a slight comfort and he hoped for more. 

"Forward, double-quick, march.'" shouted Mercury, busy buckling, earnestly. 

The Electric Ladies led the procession, and all the men followed behind ; the muscular 
lamp man waved his light, spilling oil on Persian rugs, but he had the decency to run back 
and put an orange green long-haired thing over the spot. " Double-quick, " shrieked one 
of the ladies. Tlienbeganamld, warming whirl ; theatmospherewas thick with sofa pillows, 
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drapes, puffy cushions, spindle-legged gill chairs, onyx tables, vases, cat glass, upholstered 
chairs, hair rugs, and mirrors. The inlaid cabinet disgor^ged and joined the throng- 
whirling, eddying, billowing elegance and richness — pulsing, heaving, throbtwng artisiicness. 
TAe room was warmed. 

"Halt," shouted ihe flesh pink cuspidor. The Captive's head flew back to its place 
with a whiz — the shock — llie shock of a quickly turning head. A sun-red ember gleamed 
amid gray ashes. The brass guardsmen smiled broadly. 

"How bare and cold — how unfurnished ; I will reform," said the Contentwl man, 
straightening his necktie. MORGAN skepaku. 
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The Story of a Valentine. 

^^^^. LITTLE elf sat on the stamens of a wild rose, painting himself a perfectly 

I ^B beautiful valentine. He had stolen the gold from the wing of a butterfly, 

M ^K helped himself to the blue petals of the forget-me-not, filched the crimson 

^^^^^ from the tulip's cup, and chipped a wee bit from the wonderful r^nbow 

M ^k bridge when the sun god wasn't looking. He had arranged all his colors 
^^ ^^ neatly on a palette made ot a tiny nasturtium shield, and. with a acftriet 
featlier from the breast ol a robin, he was drawing a wonderful design on a 
large heart-shaped leaf. The wind loitered over the hedge, swayed the rose lightly, and 
called, " Come, fly away with me ! " The sun shone down warmly on the garden, and the 
violets and pansies lifted their little faces, whispering. " Come, listen to us ! Come, play 
with us ! " But the elf just hunched his shoulders up and painted away harder than ever, 
putting in the blue and red in Just the right places. He would never have looked up in 
the world, if the bumblebee had n't blunderetl against his palette, when he raised his head 
and shoved the bee with his sharp little elbow. And after he had shoved the bee, bumble- 
bees, you know, have no stings, and when he looked up. whom should he see but Saint 
Valentine liimself leaning over the hedge. He wore a great, green cloak that blew out in 
the wind, and over his shoulders was slung a bag tike a postman's, bursting full o( valen- 
tines. " Halloo, little one," he said, " what are you doing ? " " Making a valentine," 
answered the elf, tying his forehead into forty knots, first, because he hated inlerniptions, 
and again, he disliked being called "litde." "Well, tell me where it's going, and I'll 
take it right along." said the Saint, who was a good-natured fellow, reaching his hand over 
the hedge toward the rose. "It's not going anywhere," said the elf, putting a targe 
splash of green in the lower left-hand corner. " It 's going to stay right here." "What 
do you meani'" asked the Saint, with a puzzled expression. "Just what I said," answered 
the elf. "But people make valentines to send away," said the Saint "I'm making one 
to stay at home," answered the elf. " But people make valentines to give to some one that 
is very dear to them," urged the Saint, anxiously. "That's just what I'm doing," 
answered the elf. " I'm going to give it to the most charming person I know, the one I 
like best : that is. I am going to give it to myself." "To what !" said the Saint. "My- 
self." said ihe elf, and went on putting a gilt border around the heart-shaped leaf. Saint 
Valentine was so shocked that he could n't speak for several minutes. ' ' But tliat woul<I n't 
be a valentine at all," he declared. "Wouldn't be a valentine! Why, of course it's a 
valentine!" retorted the df indignantly, holding it up for the Saint's inspection. "And 
what's more, it's the handsomest one in the garden," he added, with pride. " Vou don'l 
understand," s^d the Saint, rather sadly, shaking his head. "A valentine is something 
you make to ^/Vc aa'uj'.with your heart's dearest love to the one you love best of all- Why 
won't you let me take that to the Primrose Fairy ? Then it would be a valentine indeed." 

' Rubbish ! ' ' returned the elf. ' ' I can't bear her ! A faded tittle weed like that I Besides. 
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this 'giving away ' b all nonsense. This 13 for me, I tellyou, and it don'l budge outofmy 
I lunds." "Then it's not a valentine," said the Saint. '" It is. too," retorted the elf. 
I "You ilon't know your own wares when you see 'em ! " " Mine ! ' ' echoed Saint Valeii- 
I line, with a laugh. " Thai isn't mine. It's a very handsome picture card, but I have 
\ nothing to do with it I wouldn't touch it with a ten-foot pole." "What do you mean?" 
snapped the clf, angrily. "Just what I said before," answered the Saint, pleasantly; "and 
if you think you can write my name across that thing, you will be disappointed." "That's 
what I'm going to do this very minute ! " screamed the elt. " Well, I'd like to see you do 
it," said the Saint, with a chudcle, and away he swung down the hill, his green cloak lowing 
out in the wind, and his yellow hair flying about his shoulders. " Impudence ! " muttei-ed 
the elf, reseating himself on the stamens of the rose. " I.tke to know how he is going to 
stop me.' Not a valentine ? I'll show him ; so here goes t " He dipped his brush deep 
in the butterfly's gold, and wrote with a great flourish, "Valentine" — at least that was 
what he meant to write, but when he looked at it it wasn't " Valentine " at ail, but P-I-G, 
in great, staring letters all across the top of the picture. "My pen is bewitched," cried 
the elf, "or the Thyme Fairy, the witch, has cast a spell on me. We must try again." So 
he started to rub it out, but the more he nibbed the brighter grew the gold, until its sparkle 
dazxled his eyes. What was to be done! Here was his intended valentine with its red 
roses, its blue forget-me-nots, its white doves, its bleeding hearts, and gorgeous gilt border 
with P-I-G staring across the top. He panted over it, but the gold shone through the 
paioL He was sure that there was n't a flower in the garden that could n't read it, even as 
or oflf as the hot-house. As for hanging it up in his room among the columbine leaves, 
that was out of the question. He sat down and howled with mortification and anger. But 
howling would n't rub out the hateful word, and meanwhile the sun had set and the evening 
breeze was blowing. Night was coming on, and the following day was Saint Valentine's 
own. He felt lliat something must be done quickly. The dreadful thing must be hidden. 
But where f Not in the grass where that pest, the grasshopper, would certainly find it ; nor 
could he bury it. for the mole, the blundering idiot, would surely unearth it : nor under the 
eaves of the house where the swallow would see it ; nor in the hedge, for the sparrows, the 
worst gossips in the garden, would ferret it out. And if it were found with that word across 
it, he felt sure, sooner or later, the garden would find out the secret. Suddenly a bright 
idea struck him. He slapped his knees, and laughed until the wild-rose trembled. Why, 
in the garden, had n't he thought of that before I He tucked the valentine, that was n't a 
valentine, under his aim, and flew softly down to Primrose Lane where the fairy of the prim- 
rose lived. Now the Primrose Fairy wa.^ as sweet and good as the elf was malicious and 
naughty, but the strange part ol it all was that she thought the elf the best and most beau- 
tiful elf in all tlie garden. And so he was beautiful outwardly, but inside he was a great 
deal uglier than the wasp, as the wise old Thyme Fairy could have told you. Now the elf 
knew just exactly how much the Primrose Fairy thought of him, so he chuckled wickedly 
as he stood on tiptoe, tying the horrid valentine to her doorknob with a piece of spiderweb, 
and as he flew oiT to his bed in the columbine, he chuckled all the way under cover ol his 
wings. So pleased he »-as with his wonderfiil cleverness that he chuckled all night long 
througli his dreams. But the next morning, very early, while the grass was yet white with 
dew, and the cobwebs on the lawn looked like nets of jewels, he woke to see the Primrose 
Fairy standing in the door of his house ; that is to say, in the mouth of a blossom of the 
cohirabine, with her face as radiant as the morning. " You dear, dear Spinnikin '." she 
cried. " How kind you were to send me such a beautiful valentine. " The elf fell himself 
growing pale. How had she found out? and was it possible that she could n't read? "Val- 
entine?" he said, tr)'ing to speak carelessly, "why. I did n't send any valentine." "How 
Hke you to deny it ; you arc always so modest,' ' laughed the f^ry ; " but the bat told me 
he saw you fastening something to my door last night. He said he recognized you by your 
fly. So I came up Uie first thing this morning to thank you for the prettiest valentine in 
the garden," and she held the heart-shaped leaf Up for him to see. It took all his courage 
to look : but behold, the word that had made so much trouble had vanished I Instead of 
P-I-O, there ww Valentine in big, sparkliug letters. It quite took his breath away. 
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"Did — did you rub it out?" he stammered. "Rub what out?" inquired Primrose: 
"The word at the top of the page?" " I don't understand," she answered. "This is 
the only word I saw. What else should there be?" " Nothing, nothing," said the elf. 
hastily. "Yes, I made it; glad you like it; good afternoon — morning, I mean." and 
away he flew, right past poor little Primrose, away across the garden to his favorite scut 
on the wild-rose. " Now, how. in the garden, did that word get changed ? " he muttered. 
A laugh answered him, and there was Saint Valentine leaning over Uie hedge, just as he liad 
leaned the day before. But now his mail-bag was lean and flabby, and, as there was no wind, 
his long, green cloak fell down and covered him, and his long, yellow hair hung aAiout his 
face. The elf shook his fist at him. " Come, come," said the Saint, good-naturedly, 
"Vou must n't take it like that" " What do you know about it? " growled the el(. "Oh. 
the skylark told me. who had heard it from the crow, who got it from the bat, who saw 
you tying your valentine to the litde lady's door. You surely don't expect to keep things 
quiet in this garden, do you?" " You said it was n't a valentine," snapped the elf. "ll 
wasn't while you had it; bul the Primrose Fairy is so sweet and good that your ugly 
picture with your name on it (here he chuckled) became a valentine in her hands. Her 
goodness outweighed your badness, you see. But I must be going." he added, " for here 
come some people who seem to be in a hurry to see you," and away he went down the green 
hill, singing, and swinging his bag by one strap. The elf looked about, and saw two bees 
with sdngs like swords had alighted on the petals of the rose, one on either side. They 
were marshals for her serene highness Mab. and they informed him that he was wanted to 
be tried before the high tribunal for embezzlement, the butterfly being plaintiflT. In \Tiin he 
b^ged and cried. The bees looked significantly at their stings, and were sileul. With 
them he had to go, and tried he was, and sentenced to two years' imprisonment in tfa« 
largest crack of the ivy stump. And when the owl, who is w^en of the prison, relaoea 
him two years from today, there won't be a better elf in all the garden. If you don't 
believe me, why ask Saint Valentine. LUCiA chaubbrlaix. 



An Apology. 



The December number of Impressions contained some charming verses entitled 
" Traveling " attributed to one A. Robinson. Now, doubdess, there may be A. RobioBOn 
in the world who writes verses, but A. Robinson should not have thecredit of " Traveling," 
which was written by A- Bancroft. The editor made an unexplainable blunder. He ajiol- 
ogiMS to A. Bancroft for his stupidity and to A. Robinson for a liberty. 
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_ 616 Pott Street 
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W San Franciico, C«l. 


401-^3 Smntome Strea 
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HoTIi 1'bc pmpfr apDD vbirb iHMmiiDiis 19 
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Typewriter Evolution 



has its best example in the 



K/leah^n/a^i, 




CALI GRAPH 



Send Tor 

dejcTiptire 

booklet 
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UT KoBtrBmerr Strcat. 




SAVE YOUR SIGHT 



Byet ctu) not be trifled with. 
Thofc hudtchci, (hit dizzineM, choic eye iches, ttt wumingi of future eye trouble. 

Take I hem in time. 

We offer you ihc lervicei of the moit experienced and ikiltiil opticiini. 

If you need glassM, we guannlee t perfect fit. 



'9h 



fOppoiite RiphaeJ'i) 



Berteling Optical Company 



16 Keaant Stbret 



tOLI RBPRIStNTltTtVI ■> 

Sohmer & Co. 



Byron Mauzy PIANOS 

' ' HAHt;r*cTURf K or tbi* 

_ Byron Mauzy 

PIANOS 



308-jii Post Street 





Impressions Advertiser. 



We pri'ni Impressions 



Good printing costs no roore than the other 
Kind if you hno-w -where to ^et it. "We print for 
Elder and Shepard and other particular people. 



The Stanley - Taylor Co., 424 Sansome Street 



SCHUSSLER BROS. 

MANUFACTUREItl AND IMPORTBRI OF 

Pictures, Frames, Mirrors, Moldings, Artists* Material! 



ETC.: 



RKGtLDlNG A SPECIALTr 
27 GRANT AVE. t.i.,i.... ti.„ jjo, SAN FRANCISCO 



Sunset Limited 

Tri -Weekly 



For the Season of 

1900-1901 



UAVi [ Monday* ) my, ( TueMlnys ") 

SAN FRANCISCO J Wednesdays [ 3.00 P. M. LOS ANGCLCS J Thursdays [ &00 A. M. 
( f rldoys ) ( Saturdays } 

Arrive New OrtewM, 7.30 P. tt. Moiid«r*> Thuradsyv, Saturday* 

More Brilliant Than lyef 
New Equipment 
Improved Service 



SMMre TTnw Tablm and any desired inlormallon fro<n any ageat of tin 
Southern Pacific Company 
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EiUbliilMd itU PhMM Bhck 3SU 


^1 East to lead by mail to 
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0. Km & Co. 


■ . 




^ Tbe As2ibi 

224 Port Strfet, Sw frioci5co, CaI. 


J^p^ge^e - Art - Qood^ 
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H Japanese Embroidery 
H and Drawn Work a Specialty 


MxlD Officii Taklo,Jftpui San Frudsco, CU. 
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IDEALS 

are a series of Impression Leaflets printed in three 
colors upon the finest Bristol board, with broad 
margins. The whole collection in a decorated en- 
velope, Boxed for maiiing, postpaid, |i.oo. 

LEAFLETS 

Impression Leaflets are justly popular; their 
publication will continue. The list up to this 
date includes: 

No. I — Extract from Chrittnu* Sermon of Roben Loute 
Stevenion. "To be honMi, to be kind," etc. 

No. 2 — My Symphony. By William Henry Channing. 

No. 3 — The Worldly WUdom of Noureddin AU. From the 
••Arabian Nighii." 

No, 4 — Emily Dicltinion. ''He ace and dranli the preciout 
worft." 

No. f — Irapmuom of an Optimiit. By Regini E. Wilion. 

No. 6 — The Value of a Simply Good lift. From "The 
New Humanism." By Edward Howard Griggi. 

No. 7 — Friendahip of Book*. By Waihingion Irving. 

No. 8 — Self Dependence. By Mathew Arnold. 

No. 9 — Succeu for Young Men. By Charlei A. Murdock. 

These selections are not mechanically gathered 
from quotation books, but represent a flash of bril- 
liant adaptability, striking deep into the mind and 
heart during reading times. Impression Leaflets 
are not sougbl they tome. Postpaid, lO cents each. 



D. P. ELDER AND MORGAN SHEFAKD 
aj8 PoiT Strect, Sam Fkakcmco 



fOe. (SOe, mytJH 
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A little magazine standing for the expression ol 
independent thought in matters of literature and art^ 
published monthly with supplements of interest. 



Annual subscription, 50 cents, 
business office. 238 Post Street. Entered at the Post-offic« at San 
May 17, 1900. Elder & Shepard, Publishers. 



Rfttes for advertisement may be had by application >t 

Francisco, as second-dasi maitsrJ 



^ ^ J& 

For those who did not ofasenre, wc repeat t 

Owing to the unusual pres.sure of the holiday business, the publishers foiuid it impoo^le ts 
give the necessary time to their editorial duties dunng the month of December. The January im* 
of Impressions, therefore, was omitted : to «qualixe this all subscriptions will be carried forward one 
number. 

March Number, 190 1 

CONTENTS 



A Liberal Education 

Two More Olivers ..... 

Songs and Song Writers - - . . 
Samuel Sawbones, M. D.,on the Klondvkb • 
An English Woman's Love-Letters - 
The Private Memoirs of Madame Roland . 
Seedtime: The Painting of William Keith 
IN THE New Church, San Francisco - ' 



byT.H. Huxley ■ 

by Thomas Jt. Baant 

by Elizabeth W. Putnam - 

by Howard V. SutkeHand 

by Dorothea Moore 

by Adeline /Cruifip 

by Adeline Kna^ - 




The Old Book Room 



A Peep into the Vatican Library 



by J. C. Rowell 



Jack's Adventure - 
Picture Memories 



The CUUma^ Room 

- by A. IV. CoU - 
- ■ by Lucia Chamberlain 



The Vatican Library 



March Supplement 



Reproduction from Phofograpk 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF REVIEWS. 



Oliver Cromwell. By John Morley. Illus- 
trated. The Century Co. JSM. 

Olivrr Crokwku.. By Theodore Roosev«lt. 
Illustrated. Chas. Scnbner's Sons. (2.00. 

The DicLJNR OF SAMiniL Sawbones, M. D., 
OR TMt Klomdvkm. By Hb Next Best Prfend. 
Tie NwlyCo. fl.W. 



An Engusr Woman's Love • Lrrmts. Air 

thorised Edition. Doubleday, Page ft Co- 

fiM net and 60 cents. 
Thr Prfvatb Memoirs of Mm*. Rolakd. Ed^ 

ted by Edward Gilpin JobmoB. UliMniad. 

A. CMcCluiB&Co. I1.W. 





The Publishers' Bulletfo. 



5or (Bae^er 



To satisfy the demand usual at this season, Messrs, Elder & Shepard 
have prepared a collection of Bibles, Prayer Books and Hymnals, 
and other Devotional Works, of a variety embracing the different sizes 
and bindings, While having the low-priced editions, they have been 
carefiil to choose the best possible edition of the desired value, preferring 
the very choice issues of the Oxford and Cambridge Presses. 



(giBfca 



The ivvtr bar a toiMilinUc : the Tut Biblet, 
pcndttiBf titLa on itw DDc hand nnU pocket <dI 
VMOa, «t en ibc ottxr, rttj Uip mi boucifiil i^pc i 
the Tcatheii' aftd Jtrktnct Bihla in tbwui diet uid 
UiuliFip, TTomfl.oo la (lO.OO in nluc^ die RnitDl 
Vmion both in (he ntwlj imngtd tnngnph fern *n4 
lb( ontiml OyUi Funily Bihini etc 

PiALHi. TuTAMiim. AmciTnu. 



{praters Ctrib ^mnafs 

of iV n:»i»i Hiiiion Bm the Amtricin Chimh in itl 
the liitf jod ihapCL The ncent oblong tSJvm it 
•err conienkni tor arrrini, while giving Urlj gaoi 
iTpc. All of the lim tome in iIh chcapa whit* 
paper or the thin India papcf, and ar« bound in iM 
the lealhen — tal, levant, maroccs, cilf, en. Some 
iaw have the beJuti^l red rubric ; oChei* BTr illuBIntnl 
by excellent repmtiKtiDnA ftom the prai ttiaiten- 
OxroaD AMD CAMaaioca EoiTiotft. 



Elder and Shepard, San Francisco 



Nature in Literature 

!• to he the nbject of the April number of Impression* maguine. Artides by Adeline 
Knipji, George Himlin Kich, Charles Wsrren Scoddvd, A.L.E.H., »nd others. The 
luj'j'lcinent very appropruiely will be • nreful reproduction of • beiuiiful photograph from 
oimre. M»y, the fairy mornh. w31 be given to a consideration of Fairy Literature, Folk 
Lore, and their relation to the Child Mind. 



The present iisue completes the first year of iMfiEssiONs- The publishers feel the 
occanon appropriiie for ihem tp call attention, with some degree of pride, lo the high 
tiandatd and literary excellence thus far maintained and to the essential independence of the 
articles in criticism ihii hare been published, and to eitend their thanks and cordial 
■pptcciation to their coniritnicors, who have in a large measure made this po4sible. The 
little niagiiJne, moreover, has received luch generooi aubscnption support, not only at home, 
but more largely in the BaMein States and the Hawaiian Itlandi, as to aasute its succeasfiit 
continuance. 

Snbacripiion for aecond year, {o cents. 

loipansiOH Lckfleii. ) No. 9. "Success for Youn^ Men," by Charles A. Murdock. 
eub, by mail, 10 cents ) No. 10, •• The Value of a Friend," by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Impressions, 238 Post Street, San Francisco 
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The Publishers' BuUeUn. 




To Develop Private Libraries 

Random selections of choice volumes, first ed- 
itions, collected sets and other valuable works. 



lO 
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8 VOLTAIRE (M. dc) Collected Workg. induding bis prose works, 2^ vols. ; Dramatic 
Works, 7 vols., and Puctical Works, 3 vols. Translated from ihe French, wiih noies, 
hislorical and crilical, by T. Smollbtt, M. D.. T. Fkancklin. M. A., and olhere. 
Illu5lrated with portraits and other plates engraved on copper. 1701-74: »iid A Iliilo- 
sophical Dictionary, from Ihe French, 6 vols., 1821. In all, 44 vols, J2nio.. inoitet-nlj 
bound in plain, neat half cat/, nt it red bads, yellow edges. Ijjndon, 1761-18:14. J 1 12, SO' 

An unusual set, entirely coniplele. Among the prose works arc: Ancient anil 
Modern Mratory; The Age of LouU XIV ; Charles Xll ; Zndig ; Vision of Bahouc ; 
MlcomeKa» ; AMscellaales In lllslory. Literature and Phllosophyi Annals of the 
Empire from Cliarlemagne ; Candlde; ElementB 0( Newton's Ptilloaophy ; The 
Russian Empire under Peter the tireat ; The Age ol Louis W, etc., etc. It will 
l>e noticed above thai the set includes Ihc iamous Phlloaophlcal Dictionary, and The 
Dramatic and Poetical Works. 

9 THACKERAY (WUIlam Makepeace). Works. With Biographical Introductions 
by his daughter, Anne Rttchie. lliiistraltons hy the author and ['hot oj:rav tire por- 
traits. 13 vols.. 8vo. Newly bound in full icarlet calf, gilt lopi, amut edgei, by The 
Oxford Bindery. London, Smith, Elder & Co., V. D. |76.(10. 

ANOTHER SET. Newly bound in half blue morocto, gill (afis uncut edges, by Tht 
Oxford Bindery. $50.00. 

A very desirable edition oi Thackeray, having all his works, together with Ihe valu- 
able Biogfaphical Introductions by hb daughter, in comparatively a limiled number of 
volumes. 

MABie (Hamilton Wright). Works. Author's Edition, limited to tOOO num- 
bered sets, signed by the author. Illustralcd with numerous engravings and photo- 
gravure-s. 10 vols., 13mo, Printed at the University Press, Cambndge, on Miltineagiie 
paper made expressly for this edition, in large clear type. Bounain huctram. gil! 
tops, uneul edges. New York, 11*00. $m 00 

Includes My Study Fire, Under the Trees, Short Studies In Lllernture, 
Essays In Literary Interpretation, My Study Fire — Second Scries, Essays on 
Nature and Culture, Essays on Books and Culture, Essays on Work and Cul- 
ture, The Lite of the Spirit Norse Sturle*. 

A descriptive booklet, witn portrait of Ihe au^or, and special terms of sale, supplied 
upon application. 

BVRON (Lord). Chllde Harold's Pilgrimage, A Romauot. With fronlispiece por- 
trait of Ijird Byron in his Albanian dress, (lainied by T. Phillips, R. A., and engraved 
by W. FiNDEN, and embellished with many most exrjui.sile viynetles engraved on ^lecl 
by FiNDEN after designs by famous artisLs, 1 vol., 8vo. ; origiii'd issut, thick pdjier. 
Elaborately bound in full paneled ealf lAick ioards, carefully finiihed, gill lop. untui 
fifyes. by TotiT. London, John Murrav, 1841. f34.00. 

A very beautiful copy, quite perfect and complete. 

Those desiring to receive the advstice catalogue of the-^ipmenls that Messrs. Elder Ik 
.Shepard import each month from abroad may do so by re^stenng tlieir addresses. These 
catalogues wilt be found of some interest, and will enable individtials to reserve in advance 
any works they may chance to desire that migbl otherwise escape them. The ahi|>iiicnt<i 
include purchases, from various sources, of gener:il literature in desirable library condition ; 
in English, French, German and other languages. 
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Fine and Rare Books, San Francisco 
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PUBLICATIONS 



Rodari, Sculptor 

iy ViauiNiA £. Pennoveh 

A Enic (tny of oM Pia, bait in plot, ipxifiA tai 
vtunlly arifjiul in Kyl(. la in dcllcuj, in mlily, iti 
humjn latcTFst, il cmia llv Hme chj^m clui gave 
|iIuiLiie loliiT (a4«i of SroiT or Patit, or inimortil- 
iud Mn. Cwini'i Cbmici. 



Observations of Jay 

(A Dog) 

iy Morgah Shepard 

KituliI S dill sit, (1.0a Ckilil'l I>IUIgi>i f >.(» 
UrcndE, $%-<i*\ ttet 

Tbli link Unii fitp, withoui a &1k no», upon 
tbc honti oT dik iJq(> Idtbi. The umpk phllaiD|>bf 
of }i]r II laid IVmn i dof't (khiK of view tn human 
Wdida. wilh never i bpic [«■ br lowmli ihc nun'i 
mind. Bull opinion ei|in^ed ii laclud bjr Jog mutivB. 
Ai > " hulili), wci-iunEil 401!." Kc nini, wa(i, •]'m|M- 
ihiia, and i^vfi. 



The Sphinx 

>nd Other Poem a 
iy W)u.iAM HcNRV Hudson 

filie, 71 niui, nti 

"Th* Sphini " it a uilleciion of vcnr June wiib 
niuked iliiliiy. uniuittiww] force, mi fnling. The 
Halt book ndiata wtih hidden gleinii of conlrolleil 
ani)l>on and love. 



Bird Notes Afield 

ij Charlu a. Kgeler 

Price. fi.j^acC 

EntKigh can not be aid of the nluc and imponaiKe 
of ihli book. To briefly nienliun Ui me quilitiei i Aa 
a lefercnce book tc it accutatc and well arranged. Ai a 
Utttaty pn>duclion if ii poetic, enlbuaUatic, arid naluTe- 
loring. FuTthcT^ ra luvera of tbc green hilU, liudowy 
pbtci aoH lurf.awepi ihorei, ii It * eompuiian to turn to 
■nd ■ ftiead to enjoy , 



The Religion 

of Democracy 

iy Charles Ferguion 

pj^i, fDceatt, n«( 

A book that lui ilarled many minda lo (banking. 
It ringa Due, wUh i wander of enthuiiaini, hope, and 
(ncoungcmenl. It ii the nmk of ■ mialer mind, 

carried along by (he power o1 a great purpoae and (he 
impulae of a prvphelic foul. 

Mary Blue and the 
Brown-Man 

Re|idar Edkilan, 7c <«nt». ittt IMk Et1lLlon,|l fo, nci 
Bdvd.1 an J PotE^aJd 

The #onder1iii adventuTB of > live-]«r-old giri 

■nd a Iwo-hundred-ycar-oM Brown-Man. Told in t«iy, 
jingling vene. Every line it illuilrated on (be margin 
with qunint drawitigi, 'TIh bound in a coat of many 
eDlo«»(few dup1la[ct in the cntiie edition) ; 'tia aming 
with badi, balli, and a liundicd culuted thlngi. Such 
• book aa ■' Mary Ulue " hai never been accn before. 



ELDER AND SHEPARD, Publishers, San Francisco 







^f^t nun, :3 ifSina, ^od Qab a 
^^ TiBtTaf c&ucafiMi. a>6o 6as 
tcdi eofraiiub vn goufB <(ia( 
9u flo^s u fft rub; KTWnf of 6is 
tmff. anb bocs wif 6 u>w onb fTftasurc 
att (^ worS f^l. oA o mu9<""B<n. 
U i« cafo6ft of: tt^Bc inttSttd i* a 
cftar, tofb, fatflc engine. tnifQ aff 
tte farts of tquaf BtreiigtQ. aiib in 
Bmooti ivotRtng orteii rcobB. fii» a 
Bftamfaigitu, lo fk tunub (o ang 
ftinb of omtK, anft Bpin tpt gosea- 
mers as tBtff as foiy t0c oncSots 
of t0e minb : wQost miiib is sforcb 
wif0 a Knowfcbgt of (fit grutl onb 
funbamtntaf tfuigs of Q)oturc onb 
of f^t fawB of 0cr opetafions: one 
n^, no stunftb asccfic, is fuff of 
nft onb f(rc Suf w0ost jiossions 
art fraitub to com* to ^f Be a eig' 
oroua wtff, i^t strvont of a taibrr 
constuiia : totio goa ftanub lo foot 
off Btaut^ tofitffitr of (J^furt or of 
©rt. to 8o(t «ff eiftntss. onb to m 
Vft<t ottkrs as Stmstff. 



^t»o QYlore Ofttwe. 




THE publication by Carlyle in 1845 of Cromwell's Lellers atid Speeches has 
resulletl in a complete reversal of the popular verdici concerning the Protector. 
TIic careful historical work of otliers, notably of Mr. Samuel Rawson Gar- 
diner, has helped to confirm this later judgnient. It was nothing that Carlyle 
said about Cromwell thai had this effect — it was what he permitted Cromwell 
lo say for hiiiiself. No one longer regards him as a fool and a hypocrite, 
n the contrary, he is seen to be a man of profound sincerity, extraordinary ability, and 
(ty aims. Yet men differ in their opinions, and will continue to difler. With the same 
fs before them, the aspect of the facts will be determined by the point of view. The 
terest of two new hvcs o( Oliver lies not in new facts concerning him which have been 
vered ; it lies in llie impression which his port^itous personality makes upon Mr. 
orley and Mr. Roosevelt, 

There are points of resemblance between Mr. John Morley and Colonel Theodore, 
which serve lo emphasize the points of difference. Morley may be described as a man of 
letters who has tumbled into politics : Roosevelt as a politician who sometimes drops into 
literature. Botli of tiiem are in deadly earnest, and both of them are persons of appalling 
energy. Both beUeve in " the strenuous life," but their notions of desirable strennosity 
vary greatly. For Mr. Morley is a man of peace, while our Colonel is known to be a man 
of war. Mr. Morley's philosophy does not leave much room for bubbling emotion, and 
has no great respect (or tradition. The emotion of patriotism seems to him a rather dan- 
gerous and unreasonable diiug. I[ is otherwise with Mr. Roosevelt. Furthermore, neither 
friend nor foe would ever think of referring to the earnest, agnostic radical as "Johnny." 

Both books are attractive in appearance. Mr. Morley's has the more valuable illustra- 
tions, but it is surprising (hat a book from the De Vinne press should contain so many and 
such flagrant typographical errors. 

Both the authors have a great admiration for Oliver Cromwell. This is necessarily the 
cstse with Mr. Roosevelt, Oliver was a man ailer his own heart. He bustled about, and 
did things. But that Ohver sliould compel the admiration, however reliictaiit, of Mr. 
Morley may excite some wonder witji those who know the writer only by his statements of 
|>ersoiiaJ belief. Cromwell did everything that Mr. Morley considers undesirable. He was 
warlike, he was very religious, he exprt^sed himself in a jargon which is offensive to the 
modern ear, he believed in national glory, and by his policy put England in the front rank of 
warrinjj nations. He was a "Jingo." But those who have been careful readers of Mr. 
Morley's works are prepared for tliis admiration. Long ago Mr. MorIe>- betrayed a strong 
idmiration and affection for John Calvin, that "stern and austere stepson of the Christian 
SIS he calls him. Any one can admire John Calvin, but it takes a very sUenuuus 
soul indeed lo love him. But any one who looks into the matter can sec that agnosticism 
and Augustini.inism have n certain kinship. 

T'he days when Morley revealed his affection for Calvin were tlie days when he used to 
eti God with a small " g." His present use of the uppercase letter is indicative of more 

a change of style. 1 le has cnl^irged his horizon. Tlie set of neat formulas with 

»hich he started out in life, and into which he jauntily proposed lo pack the universe, have 
proved too n;uTHW (or Uie purpose. Hia intention lo igiwre the mysteries could not be car- 
ried out- He has found the unknown a powerful factor in the determinations of life, a 
factor wllich must l>e taken into account, ev«i though its precise v.iluc can not be deter- 
The univefw is not ao sniiplr .is he Ihntight it. and he can now have patience, not 
Ij the logical Calvin, but with the wholly illogical Cromwell. 



I V Mori 
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As a popular setting forth ol the present condition of our knowledge of 
Mr. Morley's is iar the better of the two books. This was to be expected. Before hti 
absorption in a somewhat unfortunate political career, he was one of the linit ol historical 
biographers. We are all glad to see him emerge once more into literature, and to show ihc 
same power as of old. He still has that critical laculty unimpaired which makes his histoH 
cal judgments generally sound, and always worth attention. Beside his finished work that 
of Mr. Roosevelt seems like the effort of an amateur. At times he seems like ' ' a segment 
o[ the judgment day," but human inhrmity creeps in and biases his verdicts. He CU 
not get away from his point of view. 

Naturally, the difference of view between these authors is best illustrated by whi«t they 
think of Cromwell's foreign policy. It is part of Mr. Morley's mental make-up thxt he 
does not believe in a foreign policy at all. It is in evidence that Mr. Roosevelt does believt 
in a foreign policy of a very spirited character, Cromwell could not carry out his itlenl in 
this regard, so he did the best he could. Mr. Harrison has said of it : "In result, it pLiccd 
England by one bound at tlie head of the powers of Europe ; it laid tlie founil3ti<ins ol 
the naval supremacy of England, and also of her transmarine empire." Such rcsul(ssc«n 
good to Mr. Roosevelt ; they seem bad to Mr. Morley. In this case the popular verdict 
will agree with Mr. Roosevelt's judgment. 

Morley regards the career of Cromwell as the end of the old political order ; Roose- 
velt regards it as the beginning of the new. Both are undoubtedly right to some degree ; 
but Mr, Roosevelt is " righter." The revolution of 1688 was made easy by the hard 
revolution of 1640, and the Cromwellian despotism which followed it. That despotism Icfl 
upon the minds of the English people a dread of military rule, which has shaped events 
ever since, and determined the course which the final revolution took. This is not to siy 
that military despotism belongs characteristically either to the old or the new order. It a 
a medicinal plant, which springs perennially. It has its uses as a corrective for the body 
politic. 

Of course, both authors condemn Cromwell's Irish policy in unmeasured terms. Mr. 
Morley's principles compel him to do so; perhaps Mr. Roosevelt's reasons are quite as 
obvious. Ndther of them even apologizes for it. Neither could do so. The only thing that 
could be said in favor of it was what Cromwell himself said, in writing of the massacre at 
Drogheda : " And truly I believe that this bitterness will save much eflfu.sion of blood, 
through the goodness of God," That he was mistaken in his belief succeeding centuries 
of Irish history have proved ; that it was sincere, it is hardly possible to doubt, Certunly 
he was the only English advocate of a coercive policy for Ireland who has had tlie COUng« 
of his convictions. 

It seems to me that neither of our authors does justice to Cromurell's earnest atlcmpta 
to gel rid of his own despotism and to divide the responsibility of govemmenl. He did 
not succeed and finally gave it up. He continued to live and rule in loneliness, with a 
knowledge that with his death the whole structure would fall to pieces. There was nothing 
for him but to hold on as long as he could. There is a tremendous pathos about the EaM 
years of Cromwell's life, which neither of these writers has quite appreciated. 

As I have said, the value of these books hes altogether in the effect which the tre- 
mendous personality of Ohver has made upon the authors. Otherwise, neither of them a 
so good as the little book on the same subject, written a dozen yeare ago by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. thouas r. bacon, 
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r "Songs and SonR-Writera." 

NOTHING more luminous and suggretive has beta given to musicians and ama- 
teurs in search or authoritative aid towards a knowledge of song literature 
than Henry Finck's able little hook, Songs ond Song- li^r Hers. Indeed, 
no other-writer has ot-ciipifd just this field, which is not so much a history or 
compendium of song as a lar-seeuig selection of what is destined to survive. 
\ It is conceived in a spirit admirably balanced between the critical and the 

Venerous, and instinct with enthusiasm. Personal preference, when backed by culture and 
broad knowledge, has an authority of Its own, and Finck's fearless partisanship sets the 
urarm blood flowing through the cold channels of criticism. Whether one agrees with his 
estimates or not, one is grateful, if only for the fillip to one's own hobby. The pleasures of 
championsliip lustily combated and upheld are still as ardent in our breasts as in the tour- 
ney days. 

No part of the book is more sympathetically written than the section devoted to 
Schubert, tlie great creator of the " Lied." All through these charming pages we are in 
touch witli a warm, living, human spirit ; we throb with his turbulence of invention ; we are 
swept along In the elemental abundance of his inspiration. No one will read this book and 
not eagerly seek the chosen Schubert songs heretofore unknown to him, nor sing without new 
feeling those already loved. In spite of the pathetic incompleteness of Schubert's life, so 
short, so wanting in honor that was his due, one's feeling in regard to it is more akin to 
envy than to pity, for perhaps the greatest joy in existence was his in fullest measure, the joy 
of Hooding and spontaneous creativeness. "He composed as a well gushes from the 
mountain -side, simply because he could not help it. Spaun relates that Schubert often 
kept his spectacles on his nose all night, and as soon as he woke up, without wailing to 
tlress, sat down and wrote the loveliest songs. * * * Six of the fine Winterreise 
songs were written io one morning, and he is known to have set to music as many as eight 
poems in one day." And Finck, with his p^issionate regret for Schubert's unfinished life, 
nays: "Has the reader ever asked himself whom he would choose to be, if a fairy permitted 
litm to change his own brain for tliat of any person of the past ? I have often asked my- 
that question, and have invariably answered : Franz Schubert," 

t think it tmijuestionable that Finck by no means does Justice to that Titan of song- 
iters, Robert Schumann. What music-lover will agree with him that " only twenty of 
Schumann's two hundred and forty-five songs are of the highest order of merit" ? Incred- 
ible, too, is his saying that in a certain volume "there is but one song, 'Er ist's,' that rises 
above mediocrity." when this volume contains " Belshazzar," certainly among the two or 
three supreme " ballades" of the world. Indeed, I shall take the field against Finck and 
boldly say that the deeper notes of love are more fully sounded by Sclium^inn and Franz 
than by Schnl)ert. perhaps because the two former both had deep love experience in their 
lives, while Sdiubert did not. A large number of Schubert's most Gimous songs — as Uie 
"Erl King," the " W-indcrcr, " '" Death and the Maiden," many of the Winterreise cycle — 
are not love snng^. The inspiration of Schumann and Franz is more tinged by their own 
personality than wa-s Sdiubcrt's, who seems a pure medium of direct revelation, and who, 
indeed, by Ih^l right, Iws an element of unique delight in his songs. 

If Finck writes of Schubert with a sort ol spring love enthusiasm, nothing could be 
more vividly convincing than his admirable exposition of Franz's songs. Can any one sing 
ihem without for the moment believing Fr.uiz to be the supreme song-writer, so richly sat- 
isfying are they to all the emotional and intellectual capacities ? " A psyclnc colorist," 
Liszt calls him ; and Finck says he "{winis moods," which is, perhaps, why his almost 
every song answers some want of our soul. 

Tliasc who are not of the Bnhms cult will enjoy Finck's frank heathenism, although 
even to ihcm tt may seem that insufficient justice is done to the composer of many 
beautiful songs. But he hcsiutes not : "Genius might be defined as the faculty for orig- 
iluUing ide.w. Form i» only the dress for ideas. Brahm.n was a great dressmaker — a 
munnl Worth. But his faculty for originating idetu was weak. " 
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In other mood he talks of Gri^, one of his four favorite song-wrilere, and all wh 
the wild and poignant flavor of Grieg's truly inspired songs will echo Mr. Finck's unlimited 
enthusiasm. Another one of his four is MacDowell. Well, "every taste is a taste." as, 
the Italians courteously and impersoiiaJly express our brusquer proverb. I ';■"—' 
whether the general public will discover the cliarm that Mr. Finck does in the *■ 
inflexible and ultra-serious music of MacDowell's songs ; it will more probably turn hhu 
unhesitating enjoyment to his masterly instrumental compositions. 

A few omissions in Mr. Finck's list one wonders at, Lassen's name is not once men- 
tioned, an incomprehensible hiatus. And has not Francis Korbay's wonderful miitictl 
development of the Hungarian folk-songs converted them into real "artsongs"^ Uiins 
Sommer, too, I wish Mr. Finck had introduced to a public in need o) enlightenment ; tie 
has written many beautiful and two or three heavenly " Lieder," and certainly has Mf. 
Finck's required imprint ol superiority In being little known. 

But let us not look a gilt-horse in the mouth ! One is too grateful for the real treasure 
conveyed to all music-lovers in Mr. Finck's delightful volume. 

ELIZABETH W. PUTNAM. 
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"Samuel Sawbones, M. D. On the Klondyke." 

books on the Klondyke there appears to be no end. Like the poor, theyl 
will always be with us. and we have yet to discover the man who muted] 
himself in and out ol Dawson without afterwards writing about it. In thej 
majority of cases one is apt to wish that, rather than live to employ them I 
in penning experiences about which we are too well informed, the writefj 
had left his bones and fingers among the modest and retiring icebergs of tbc| 
Far North. 

The work in question, however, is so diflerenl from the majority of books on th'aj 
subject, that a perusal ol it by those ijiterested is not only to be recommended, but rvrnj 
advocated. In the first place, the author did not go "in" over the ice (as ninety -nine per | 
cent of the prospective miners did), but bucked up against the mighty Vukon Ironi 
St. Michaels to Dawson, running tlie gauntlet, so to speak, of a dozen hungry cimps, aml_ 
finally paying toll to the hungriest of them all. 

This experience is interesting enough of itself, but the journey contained others cqun 
to it in every way. It is. moreover, most noteworthy that Mr. Ldsher does not pad bt) 
book with Uirilling descriptions of rapids and hairbreadth escapes from starvation Midi 
frost-bite. If he had them he very wisely keeps them to himself, and contents himself with] 
telling things which tlie average writer would consider too unimportant for narration. 

In the Klondyke, more than in any other camp, there were bubbles. The countr 
itself was a bubble ; tlie gold discovery was a bubble ; the morale of the camp was ii bubble ;l 
the trading companies were bubbles ; the honestj' of die officials was a bubble ; thel 
N. W. M. P. was a bubble. Mr, Leisher has pricked them all. He has good powrrs o^ 
observation, and used them to good advantage. By rums he Is serious, huinortHU, ^ 
pathetic and satirical; but every p.iragraph in his book is written with a purpose, an 
when he laid down his pen he must have felt fully satisfied that he had " shown up ' 
Klondyke pretty well. For this alone he is to be thanked. 

It is to Ije regretted that the publishers (F. Tennyson Neely & Co , New York) d!> 
not expend more taste and care on the making of the book entrusted to them. There 
90 many dainty and attractive volumes on tlie market nowadays, that an author trfiosc book* 
is iasucKl in such cheap and unprofessional style is apt to be the loser thereby, 

IIOWARn V. StITnRIII.AXD. 
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Ao English Woman's Love-Letters. 

AFTER all. our Englbh cousins possess a wonderful fiicttlty for what is «ilp»rly. 
liut not unaptly known, as "going otT" over things. Intheligi>l o( llirsc Utrr 
days, it is doubtTuI whether we shall permit ourselves longrr lu be t:iLllcd the 
more volatile of the two nations, though we shall stiU cling to the tirop 
more of nervous fluid allowed us by Mr. Henry Jumts. 

The present ' ■ going off' ' seems to occur about a modest litllc book of so 
mllt-d lov-e-letters, wherein a. clever, youngish woman writes frequently to her very Brlovrd. 
Them " tomes into print in the Academy to defend the lover's desertion, while " Kapjia" 
t>lli>ws with passages from the book which, he declares, a decent housenKtid would not write 
lo her young man. 

The interest of all this agitation rests seemingly more upon authenticity th.in upon 
itcnL The preface is cunningly contrived to compel pity and [jossibility. Hut lo 
»ny one wise in aflectional matters — and who but believes himself so — soon come 
^evidences of make- believe. The casket letters repeat diemseJves monotonously, the 
shadow of the recipient is but a shade, and as soon as the lovcress begins to travel, the 
preciuff. before but dimly promised, stands forth quite full blown. Bits of wise and ilifler- 
eriti.tl criticism about Italian art may happen in love-letters, it is true, but iIk'sc »re a tritic 
too Beren.sonian. 

The plain beauty and pure pathos of the letters of the estrangement — alienation the 
publisher c-tlls it — are obscured for the reader by a sort of mad amaze. One is fairly t.iken 
up in woiidwing what crazy circumstance of even the worst ol worlds could keep a s.irie 
vui living m.ui from the side of the dying girl he once loved and meant to wed. While all 
the lime she has never plead to be taken back, or loved, or anything manly or decent, but 
just to be told the why of il. 

Sweet and feminine as are many of the letters, one has a kind nf common feeling as o( 
having l>eeii caught in something slutbhy. To tell the crude truth, if love-letters "come 
true " tliey ought to die a natural death on the heart of their recipient. If they :ue a sham, 
they ought to be labeled like llic false butters in the market. 

If. as seems admitted, these were written by no woman, but by three men, ihcy still 
I have caught something of dit fwige wdbliehe. As for instnnce here : 

"The matter widi you is that ynu have goodness prevailing in you ; a different thing 
Ifrom there lieing ii wherenixtuts for goodness in you." 

" Wbh, wish ; only wish for something for me lo do !" 

Of course it is possi1>lc that these letters are real. Nothing we can imngine is siranpcr 
tlmn the real. We have all known or been things which we can't tell for lear <if bemR 
nniittcd lo liedlani, In this case it will be the cock-sun; critics who will make the foot) 
laughn-r. This will lie of as small moment as heretofore. What will uutler is that 
'90 soft a heart should die so Itard a death. 

" Tlie show is specious and we laugh .in<l weep 
At whai is onl/, meant (.pectaculsr." 

DOROTHEA MOOKK. 
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"The Private Memoirs of Madame Roland." 

HE " human document " is ever of transcendent interest, and this is, pmbablj, 
why the world never tires of memoirs, reminiscences, retrospections, the mem- 
orabtla, ill sliort, of those whose years are at their backs, if indeed years haw 
not for them altogether ceased to be matter of note in pas^ng. Humanity 
loves life ; so I suppose that even any obscure person of our day, wilii 
the gift of verbal expression, who should devote it to a simple, truthful act- 
ting forth of his daily life and personal interests, would have any numbetoi interest wl readers 
a century hence. There was Samuel Pepys, a homely enough vulgar gossip of his day, y« 
because he set down an unvarnished record of his life and its time, even to the oficndioc of 
good taste, and the stultifying of good sense, he has become a sort of classic and attained to 
all the dignity that inheres in full-sheep or half-calf, by sheer dint of the human interest be 
shut into the pages of hb preposterous diary. 

But in TAe Private Memmrs of \fadame Roland we have a human document of 
quickest sympathetic import, as welt as of high historic and literary value. The book h«s 
long been a French classic, hut not for many years has any edition of it been accessible to 
English readers. For a century and more Madame Roland has been a classic figure in 
the inlelleclual life of France, and even those outside that country whose knowledge of hft 
and of the part she played in the Girondin movement is of the vaguest, feel, though ihcy may 
not understand, her impressiveness as a personage. To read her Memoin, then, is to come 
to a realization of the charm that has made her name a touchstone of French syin- 
mthy since that day when she was so senselessly slain by the foes of France \a the name ol 
France's good. 

To b^n with, there is that which quickens the pulae to a grateful sense of the (inenffls 
of human possibility in the thought that the 'ifemoirs, with their ingenious playfuhiea, 
their tender concern for others, their wise and lofty reflections upon the trend of the limes, 
were written during those five terrible raonUis when Madame Roland, a political prisoner 
on a charge wholly frivolous, was waiting until her accusers, who were as well her judgts, 
should be ready to cut her head off. 

There is something sustaining in the knowledge that a human being constituted even 
as we are, could, with the certainty before her of that terrible end. write calmly, and with- 
out bitterness, from day to day, her recollections of a happy childhood, of a studious (prl- 
hood, and the reflections of maturer years. She was young — barely thirty-mnc yean 
old — when the knife fell that severed one of the wisest heads in France Ironi her slender 
woman shoulders, Life was sweet to her ; she tells us so, and her Memoirs show how her 
own nature and whole habit of thought and conduct could not but make it sweet ; but from 
first to last is not one touch of fear, nor a breath of anxiety for herself, but constant, noble 
pity and anxiety for those who, she knew, were grieving for her. 

She tells us of a poor nun. Sister Agailie, who, in Madame Roland's childish rf-tys of 
con vent- pupil -life, was kind to her, loved her and did much to make her happy. In Sislcf 
Agathe's old age, when she needed its comfort and shelter, she was forced to leave the con- 
vent, and, at the lime of Madame Roland's imprisonment, was living in some distressful 
fashion in Paris. But she sent a message of love and pity to her whom she tenderly cdlcd 
"daughter,*" a message which moved that noblewoman to exclaim, in her Mtnioirs: 

" Ye compassionate souls who feel for my situation, cease, sometimes to feel for mc, 
in contemplating the blessings which Heaven has presen-ed to me. In tJie midst of their 
power my tormentors have not the felicity to l»e loved by a Sister Agatlie ! " 

The A/emoirs afford many an interesting glimpse of the tile, social and political, of the 
French capital: lor Madame Roland, though frankly "of the people." and humbly 
born, yet won for herself by the charm of her character, as weU as by sheer intellectual 
force, an en\'iable place among the great and the worthy of her time. Not even the ntrrsa 
under which she wrote down these delightful memories has marred the frank, easy and ait»- 
tained course of her wonderful narrative. 
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How great was that stress may be inferred from this significant note which she appends 

' to the record maile on a day that she apprehended mighl be her last : 

" Sf/fienifirr ^. I cut the sheet to indoie what 1 have %vritten in the little box ; far 
tvhrit I see a i evolutional y army detreed, new tribunah formed for sheddinf; innocent 
blwd. /amine Ikreatened and the tyrants at bay, I augur that they must Have new vtctinu, 
and eomlude thai no one is secure of living another day." 

Tlie shadow of the tfuillotine was, indeed, on her very pages as she wrote. Her hfls- 
band was an uiillaw — he killi^d himself when he learned ol her end ; her friends were being 
hunted lilce vermin tlirough tlie land ; but still this wonderful woman wrote on, now play- 
fully, now with deep and patriotic earnestness, again pausing to inteqjolate a fine tribute to 
the worth of some one she had known — but always bravely, making her record until a day 
came when she closed it with that nutile cry of a loyal heart : 

~ I know not any longer how to guide my pen amidst the horrors thai devour my 

untry ; I can not live ahove its ruins ; I choose rather to bury myself under then*. 
Nature, open thy bosom!" 

A little later, on November 8, 1798, the end came. The custom of the guillotine 
allowed her, as a woman, the privilege of dying first, all the other victims on this occasion 
heing men ', but behind her walked an old man distraught with (ear of this awful death, and 
M.ulame Roland drew back at the steps of the platform, to give him precedence, that his 
fears might not be augmented by the sight of another's fate. Samson objected. 

"Come, citirens." the brave woman said, with one of her charming smiles, "you 
can not deny a lady her last request," and she was permitted lo add this gracious deed 
lo tlie kindly acts of her lifetime. Adeline knapp. 
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Tb* Pslmiag by l^illUm Ktiib. in ibt New Cbu'tb. 
SttH Frtiiuiii*. 

Brown, nilent, patietit, wonderful to see; 
Brooding a greater wonder, yet to be ; 
Dcep-fiirrowed by the bright plow's searching share, 
The warm earth lieth quickened, and aware. 
No hint is here of coming leaf or flower; 
A mighty marvel, slumberous in power 
It rests beneath the sun, and wmits God's hour 
To teach our hearts the seedtime mystery ! 

Adeline knapp. 
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A Peep into the Vatican Library. 

V one wants to worship antiquity, let him reverently bow down here. In EKoclctian's 
era, before the sixth century, there must h;ive been a pontifical library, for in; 
TertuUian and Origen we find notices of books sent ;is presents, but we can onl 
surmise its extent. We have, however, exact knowledge of its contents in the! 
thirteenth century, for a contemporary catalogue, written in a clerkly hand, is still] 
preserved. 

The library through all these years has shared in the vidssitudes which ilic Etenal' 
City has sustained at the hands of late. When the sword of the barbarian pierced the 
gates, and fire and rapine desolated, the same misfortune was unhappily felt within the 
sacred precincts of the Vatican. It suffered even in comparatively modem times, as in the 
sack of Rome in 1527 by the Duke of Bourbon and by the French seizure in the year 1796, 
War destroyed and tore away ; war likewise made restitution. Thus in 1622 Tilly brought 
the Elector Palatine's library as spoils from Heidelberg ; and thus the book plunder ofi 
Gustavus Adolphus, inherited by his daughter Chrbtina of Sweden, and later possessed by' 
the Ottoboni family, finally came into the Vatican. 

The massive palaces of the Csesars long ago have crumbled and fallen ; splendid 
specimwis of sculpture have been mutilated ; immense yet beautifully chiselled marbles have 
been rent asunder and thrown into ihe linne kiln ; but while solid stone has vanished utterly, 
such fragile things as manuscripts have survived. How can we account lor this, except thai 
savage soldiery and untutored Goth unconsciously recognized their intrinac value, and paid 
literature an homage they denied to art ! 

The treasures of the Vatican are divided O'ke <^ul) into three parts. The Depart- 
ment of Printed Books, although extensive, is of special interest rather to the student of the 
manuscript portions. While weak in science and pure literature, it is very strong in 
theology, in history, both sacred and profane, tn chronicles, collections of documents, 
Urkunden, yiw/fj renem. 

The Archives, wholly in manuscript, consisting of the correspondence of the Holy 
See with all parts of the world, constitute an inexhaustible mine of historical information. 
Governments like England, Germany and Austria keep their agents delving here, and one 
of these patient searchers has been continuously at work for twenty-seven years. 

The Literary Manuscripts are famous the world over. Noted among these is the 
uncial fourth century Virgil, with artistic Roman miniatures — the only extant work of thb 
kind — in one of which the Souls drinking the waters of Lethe are black (modern ghosts are 
white). Another treasure is the earliest copy of Cicero's De Republica, a fifth century 
palimpsest. Besides a fourth century Terence, there is an e^hth century copy of the 
same author in a delightful Langobard script, with curious colored pictures of actora. 

Among Biblical manuscripts should be mentioned the Byzantine St. Luke (fourth or 
fifth century), written in silver on violet parchment ; the sixth century Acts in gold letters ; 
an Alexandrian manuscript of (probably) the fourth century; and a ninth century gnkl- 
leitered Evangel is [an a (those portions of the Gospels read in church services) containing 
curious coarse miniatures. 

Important manuscripts of a later date include seven large p>archment leaves of Danlc. 
witlj Botticelli's grand designs, three being in color (four other leaves of this ideiiticil 
work are in the Royal Library at Berlin) ; the superb Breviary of Matthias Corvinus, King 
of Hungary, with miniatures by Pinturicchio — collaborator with Perugino, who was teachs 
to Raphael : and side by side with this rests the Natural History of Decembrius Candidui, 
embellished with beautifully clear figures drawn and colored by Raphael himself. Won 
derful that the master hand which painted the Sistine Madonna would condescend to li 
the leaf and the humble worm ! 

The lover of exquisite bindings fincli in the Vatican examples of the skill of all the 
earlier master bibliopegisls. The cabinet of Pius IX. illumined in part by Schmitz" gloriooi 
stained glass portrait of the late Pope, conlains modem covers (to memorial addresses and 
the like) of every description. Here the sparkle of jewels, the brilliant luster of ciiameli. 
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the gitlter of golden clasps, the rich colors of plush and embroideries, present a sight 
ahogeUier fascinating. 

The ofilinary visitor sees nothing of the books. He wandere along a twelve hundred- 

K>t "str.ii^hl ;iway" gallery, between dosed wooden wall oises containing manuscripts. He 

tholda the frescoes, stained glass, wonderful inlaid tables, costly porcelains, charming 

Culptiires, and passes into the gmnd s.ilon, similarly adtirned. but more bizzare in its color 

chcme. He would scarcely imagine ihis to be a library, except for the suggestion 

conveyed by frescoes which represent the part The Book has played in the history of 

humanity—" Peisistratos instituting the first public library of the Greeks." " Tarquin and 

the Sibylline books," etc. But if he gains admittance into the manuscripts study room on 

SAtae floor, or descends into the Archives and the apartments cootfuning printed books, 

sees, perhaps, a hundred scholars of many nationalities zealously absorbed as if they 

liHy realised the brevity of their golden opportunity. 

Althoi^ of such antiquity, in its management the Vatican library is wholly modern, 
and every courtesy is freely and cordially extended to properly accredited workers. The 
•ncrous spirit of St. Thomas Aquinas, as there he sits, majestically embotlied in pure 
rhle by Aurcli, reposeful yet commanding, seems to pervade the atmosphere and inspire 
Be to patient but most earnest endeavor. j. c. rowei.i. 



THE CHILDREN'S ROOM. 
Jack's Adventure. 

JACK was a happy, jolly, laughing, little fairy who was very fond of playing all sorts 
of funny pranks on the other children in fairy-land, but as he never did anything 
really unkind, they alt loved him and would follow him almost anywhere lie 
wanted them to. He was as brave as a lion, and not one bit afraid of anything or 
_ anybody. One day he said he wouldn't even be afraid to go into the witch's 

garden, which was just on the western border of fairy-land. The rest of the little 
Sries dared hira to go. and very soon they were all near the hedge which enclosed the witch's 
domain. Jack told them all to hide behind the trees, and not to speak nor let any one see 
tliem. because he could manage so much better alone ; but they might watch and see that 
he went in, and then wait until he came out again. 

He sat down on a mushroom and commenced to whisde ; all the time he was trying lu 
jjiink how he could manage to get into the garden. All the rabbits and squirrels and 
lipmunks that came along stopped to play with him, and he asked eacli one how he could 
_M over ihe hedge, but none could answer him. Now, this hedge was nothing but tliistles 
and nettles so ihickly grown that there was not even a peek-hole through which he could 
>k and see what was on tlie other side ; even a lizard couldn't wri^le through on tlie 
3und ; anil then it hurt so to touch it that he could not break his way tliroiigh. At liLst 
wise-looking old rabbit came along, and in answer to Jack's question, how he could 
get into the garden, sang : 

Inside llie hedge are dragons four ; 
The witch herself will open (he door. 
Her anger rLslnj; more and mote. 
P"ol!ow your Aearl, and you will see 
Hiiw hunger and anger most readily 
With all kind thoughts and deeds agree. 

the old rabbit slipped under a bush and disappeared, 
jack s;iid the rhymes over and over to himself, hut he could not make anything out o( 
hem, except that if he did get inside the hedge there would be four dragons wailing to 
)ance upon him, and ihiit the wilch would come out of her casUe door in a very angry 
mood. Just then die dmgons set up a terrible howl beciuse it was noon and rlimier- lime, 
' no one li;id come out to feed them. This awful noise frightened the fairies so that they 
ran borne ; but not Jack. Perhaps they are hungry, he thought, so he picked up a 
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fairy apple from thv ground and threw it as hani as be could. Now, a (airy apide is to 
small thai a great dr;^on would think it only a little speck flying in the air ; but Jack did 
not know that, or he never would have thrown it. However, as soon as it left his huufa 
it commenced to grow, and it grew and grew and grew until when it reached the ground 
on the other side it was large enough for half a meal for one of the dragons. Two moJT he 
threw, when suddenly the hedge parted, and there Stood the witch, her face all screwed op, 
she was so angry. 

■ ' Hello, oldjady ! " said Jack, "' want an apple ? " 

To have Jack talk so fearlessly to her surprised her so that lor a second she coukl not 
^icak. Usually every one who came into her presence feared hbr, I'inally she s«id: 
" You are a good little boy to throw apples to my dragons ; don't you want to come into 
ray garden and help me feed them .' " Now, the witch did not think that he was a good 
boy at all, but she knew that she could not harm him nor change him into any awful 
monster while he was in fairy-land ; she must first get him into her ^tmain. 

" 1 just guess 1 do," answered Jack, nodding his curly head and Stepping toward her. 
Just then the rabbit ran by singing : 

Fearless IhoiigliLs. and true, 
Things great and small can do. 

When Jack's foot was almost on the ground across the border, and the witch was 
ready to transform him into a griRin, and make him guard the hedge where he could look 
right into fairy-land, but could not get there, and the dragons were ready to pounce upon 
him, for they had only had half enough to eat, he stopped and said : 

'* I don't believe what every one says about you, old witdi, that you hurt every one 
you see You won't hurt me if I don't hurt you, will you? " 

The very idea of their mistress, the old witch, not hurting every one she came in 
contact with was too absurd for the dragons, and they threw back their heads and shook 
all over with laughter. This almost frightened Jack, it was so grewsome lo see (itrce 
dragons laughing, and he stepped right up to the witch and took her hand. Whea the 
dr^ons saw that they rolled all over the ground, they laughed so hard. As they rolled 
about, bumping into each other, they looked so ridiculous that the witch forgot lo be 
angry, and she laughed. 

The very instant she laughed everything changed. The hedge of nettles and thistles 
became one of roses, the dragons all stood up straight and were soldiers on guard, and 
the witch herself was a beautiful queen. 

Once long, long, long ago. so long that she had forgotten all about it, she had been a 
beautiful queen, and she and the king had ruled well and been very happy. When the 
king died she grieved and grieved and grieved, and forgot to do anything for her subjects 
untU she grew so old and so ugly that she became a horrid old witch, and cx'erything in 
the kingdom lost its beauty. So as soon as she was happy again and laughed, the spdl 
was broken and everything horrid disappeared. A. w. COLE. 
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Picture Memories. 

THE big. red volume with A«nf Fanny's Scrap Book in gilt letters on the bade, 
how well I remember it ! 1 can see my sister, overcoming her lack of height ' 
by means ot a stool, reach it down from the top of tlie low bookcase, stagger 
across the floor, and deftosit it with a thump upon the uble under the sh«Kd 
lamp. Then the chairs were drawn close, heads met above the widc-apread 
pages, and two small persons wandered away into the land of fairy. 
My sister, who had advanced as far as tlie second reader, thini lesson, spelled out the ' 
text, but my knowledge of letters extending not beyond the alphabet, I sc<mwd tlie nar- 
rative, and waited with suffocating impatience for the great full-page iUustnitions, Tlw 
drawings were done in plain, heavy outline, with broad, Hat masses of color. 1 Htill recall 
distinctly the blue stockings of " Jade, the Giant Killer,' ' the wonderful green beanstalk, 
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tbe doftk of "Red Riding Hood," the "Sleeping Beauty's" yellow hair. These first 
hnpressjons of llie chilci's mind hiive outlasted all subsequent ones. Even Walter Crane's 
beaatiful illustrations can not replace the old " Puss in Boots." nor remove from herpedest^il 
in my meinory the first and original "Cinderella." tearing down staire, her red train stream- 
ing, her slipper dropped, the drowsy sentry by the open door, and outside in the peacock- 
blue moonlight the pumpkin and mice, all that remained of that wonderful coach and six. 
That book was lost many years ;^o. May no unhappy chance rediscover it. There is 
one illusion I wish to cherish to the end. 

Close upon the heels of Aunt Fanny's Scrafi Book came Dante's fnferno. made 
wonderful by Uor^'s art. To the child it was a step from the coaventional legend of folk- 
re to the tnystery of one great imagination. That imagination has not yet wholly released 
,e from its spell, but never a^in shall I feel the thrill of happy horror that possessed me 
when tirsi I bre-alhiessly turned its pages. There was a fearl'ul but fascinating realism about 
the boiling lake, the frozen regions, the pits of tire. And the people who had been 
entombed to roast alive, with only their steam escaping above ground, reminded me pathet- 
ically of the camper's method of baking potatoes. Dor^ I loved, in spite of the dreadful 
dreams he gave me. I shivered over The Anfient Mariner. [ browsed through Don 
QuixoU in a delicious day dream. The cavaliers were the handsomest, the ladies the 
loveliest, the horses the most fiery and prancing that were ever shut between the pages of 
a book. And the landscapes ! One in Don Qutxo/e'is forever associated with Tennyson's 
"Guinevere." where the Queen and Launcelot 

" Rode under groves that looked a paradise of blossom." 

I used to hunt for that wonderland of spring, and once I almost found it, among miles of 
flowering almond trees with a heaven of blue sky overhead. 

Besides these pictures that took such possession of my imagination were some of a 
very different character, that without awakening the thrills, gave afternoons of solid com- 
fort Among the many, I remember one. Flowers of Comparison. A Rook of ihe Doudoir. 
I loved it as I loved my dolls. It consoled me in hours of afHiclion. How many after- 
nooru did I spend upon the parlor floor poring over that gallery of large-eyed, purse- 
mouthed lieauties, with satiny ringlets falling over their lovely, sloping shoulders, and all 
the accessaries of these ladies, muslins, pearl pendants, queer arbors, and woodeny doves, 
Cheek by jowl in the bookcase with Mowers of Comparison appeared Oliver Twist, 
illustrated by Cruikshank. It is only within the list few years that I have rid myself of 
c uncomfortable idea that Dickens' characlers were real, and that Cruikshank drew them 
iti life. As a child, these haunted me with greater pereistence than the wildest hour ot 
fnftrno. 

Dor^. I said, was my ideal, but one day I opened Howard Pyle's Robin ffoo^. and 
atTAightway the earth l>ecame a new place. Like most children, I formed mental pictures 
of people in fiction that were always lamentably shattered by the actual illustrations. Here, 
last, was a man who could represent his subject. Here were the foresters whom Scott 
d made to live in the pages of Ivankoe really apparent to the eye in black and white. 
How. I wondered, did it happen that Howard Pyle should know as well as I just how ihey 
looked. Gone were the enchanted casdes, knights errant, and fairy princesses. Here 
were real men and women with familiar faces, friends I had known in years long post. 
^J*l)e very trees were like the oaks behind the mill, the streams were the same wherein t 
^Hb(I dabbled my feet. I traveled the trails about the ranch, momentarily expecting to sec 
^H green cap surt out of the h«c! bushes at the next turn, I stared the he.»a milter out of 
|H>untenance trying to see the resemblance to "Much," the miller's son. No pictures 
^ocfore or since h-vve so entered into my life, aud even now I can not set foot in a forest 
country without subtle hints of them rising between my vision and the actual landsope. 
Everything WAS so real in those days! Now the black -and white critic skimt over those 
sacred pages, points out "the way Pyle produces effects, "and the kind of tine he uses, until 
reality is blurred by lechnicalily. Why will he make me see brush strokes and criticize 
Happy is the child who, looking at a picture, sees only a wonderful story. 

LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN. 
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WKen RocKefeller ©"wns tKe CartK 

A THEOfiY.— »I.OOO FOB ITS BEFUTATION 

H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE 




I.EVEN vears ago I was one of 
those who were iiistni mental in 
starling a paper, The Naltonalisl. 
in Los AriK^les, upon the same 
lines that The Challenge is now 
following. I then predicted in its 
columns, lime and again. Ihe in- 
evitability of all our great manufacturing and 
lrans|>oning businesses being forced to abandon 
competition and to substitute combination. 

Pfople refused to believe what they could not 
see. I was ahead of my lime. The CHALLEfJC-t, 
whalevci else may be said of it, is ceitainly not 
ahead of its time. The era of combination is 
here, and here so obviously thai I am no longer 
forced to dwell upon the premise of my argumein. 
Let me restate my position once more. It is 
short, and the subject is so tremendously import- 
ant that it juslilies repetition, T say, lh.it ouiii^ 
to certain economic conditions, capital is forced 
by a natural economic law lo congeal in larger 
and larger masses. That this law is much the 
same as the law of eravilalion. All masses at 
capital have a natural attraction for each other, 
varying directly as their mass. Tiie larger Ihemass 
the greater and more overpowering attraction it 
has for other masses. Just as today, wliile the moon 
has a certain allr.iction for bodies, yet the earth 
having more weight has still greater attraction, 
and the sun has an itiunensely greater attraction 
than the earth. Tiie sun is constantly adding to 
its mass by the falling of smaller bodies into It. 
and each addition ol this kind maki% its fort:e of 
attraction (or the remaining stars and planets just 
so much stronger. The eardi must finally fall 
into the sun, and when it falls the sun will exert 
that much stronger attraction upon, say Mars, and 
so shorten the lime wheu Mars, too, will follow 
the earth and tumble into Ihe sun. 

Now, iMr. Rockefeller is the sun of Ihe Capi- 
talistic System, and each time he adds a dollar to 
his pile he increases his power to add still mote 
dolbrs. The richer he gets the richer lie must 
ret. 11 he has fifty million dollars income today, 
then iu twenty years hb capital lias increased one 
thousand million dollars, ,ind his income will be 
doubled. Now that thousand niillions must have 
come from tuxnowhere on rliis eailh. Does 



Rockefeller create new wealth? Verylittte. Mmn 
of ih.'ii thou.sand millions will coma In-m th« 
transfer oi owner^^htpof the C-xislinj; wt^lth fiom 
the present owners to himself. Did Mr. Rocke- 
feller build new steel works i No, h« bought out 
Mr. Carnegie. Did Mr. Rockefeller build new 
iranseonlinental railways? No; he txnight t>ut 
[he Crockers. the Huntingtons, and a host of SumII 
fry stockliolders. 

Why should he build new macliinerv aud new 
railroads when the old is at hand antl lor s«Ic? 
Yes, for sale, for sale al a price. 

What difference does price make lo Rockekllet 
in the last analysis? The sellers take bonds, take 
gold, perhaps, which they expect to trade oS for 
some other machinery with owners smaller than 
themselves, T>iey will themselves pl.iy the Rocke- 
feller act upon a small scale- Rockefeller In the 
meanwhile owning the railroads and the greal 
indttstri.-il plants in this country', knows tlial he 
has in his power all the men he has bouglit out as 
certainly as any old cat knows she has the mouse 
with which she plays beiore sending it down ilw 
red lane. 

He has tlie railroads, and they have Ihe Kald. 
Very well. Suppose they invest tli.ii gold in 
buymg up. say orange orchards here in Cniilomla. 
How long will it lake Rockefeller to ^et those 
orchards, if he wanted them, simply bv lixlni 
freight on oranges u|>on the basis of * all the 
traffic will bear ? 

Suppose, instead of buying orchards they kept 
their money in bank and lent it to sorne other 
fellow who did the investing in orange orvhnidi. 
IF Mr. Rockefeller should put the screws u|>on 
that otiicr fellow, would not Ihc Icndtrs Iw lust m 
much up against it when (liey look the land undrr 
foreclosure, the other fellow lieiny l>r.,i:. .i ihcy 
would have been if they had invr;: lyf 

The rate of inieicsl varies with the i.ii Ktul 

profits of business. If Ihe avenues ul uiuhinhlc 
investment are closed, then the rate of fnierrrt 
vanishes. 

When Rockoleiler biiy!< a railroiid he buv> for 
keeps. He Is alre.idy too pcrpleicd witfi tlic 
difficulty ul iiivesliiig iiis hhy millions A fruf to 
think of cliHtitnbly helping out nnvihcr perplexed 
capiUlbt by selling him some of his rttllrowf stock. 
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Each oarittttpKOte' VlXfs up an imlusirv so 
. iiuch k-ss IMiVlanceofaiwner man beinv' '^^'^ to 
invest money al a profit. WlietiRockeieller finally 
'luys no the whole earth, yon aad 1 may pos.sil)ly 
lave plvnty of cash, bill what good would il be 
( us t We caniini imtst ii because Rockefeller 
on't sell us anything. Why should he sell any- 
ling? What good would our money lie to hiin? 
.11 he could do with il would be tu buv back from 
IK Hie very property he hod jusl eold us. No, 
tockdetler very sensibly, as n business man. will 
|H>litety say to us that he has notliingin the way of 
railroads, oil r^fineties, land. etc.. to exchange with 
lis (or our tnoney. our gold. We may keep our 
loiiey. for all he cares. He doesn't Waril the 
Itliv stuff. Then what will we do with it? We 
An t invest it, for Rockefeller won't sell any- 
,lhing. And we can nol make him M.-1I, and we 
can'l really find fault u-ith him for not selling. 
However, there is one thing we niiglit do with 
our money: >o (act, il is the one thing wc must 
dn with it. We can't "save" il, but we must 
*■ Spend'" it; we niitsi " spend " some of it, any- 
way, to buy our food and lodging. Rockefeller 
owns Ihc earth ; it is simply as if he were keeping 
a big boarding-house, and we, the inhabitants of 
the earth, had to pay him for our board and 
' ' ig. It will not be very long before all our 
iioney is gone. Rockefeller ran charge what he 
ilea-ses, and we have no ollii-i Iwarding-house to 
,o lo. He miijht simply sire up our respective 
iles and demand the whole thing for one day's 
oaid and lodging. 

at will we do when we have spent all our 
loney, spent it paying for our meals at (he 
oclcteller Hotel de Earth? We will nalurally 
seek a job. We might be millionaires one dav 
and the next a pauper, if Ruckeieller asked a mil- 
lion dollars for one day's board. 

Wc seek a job. Tlie only man to go to is 
Rockefeller. What if he doesn't happen to have 
a job lor us ? Where will we be then ? And bow 
can we really expect getting a job from him ' 
What can he give us to do? We are not expect- 
ing charily ; we simply wish to sell our labor lo 
him. on the pro|iosilion thai lie will be able lo 
use that labor to hi^ adtanlage ftoancinlly. Some 
of us might find employment as his household 
servants, but of course that would lake in a very 
ismatl number of us. What we hope in the way 
if employment is either running the railroads, oil 
!rcfineries, etc., or in building more such railroads 
and refineries. 

As to the lai^t hope, il is immediately dashud (o 

the ground by an mstant's reflection convincing 

us that there arc alreudy more such machinery 

and railroads now In existence than are profitable 

'to Kocketcller. All we tiin cjhr-lI, Ihen. is woik- 

jng the existing tnarhin'Ty. Niiw, Ihc only rea- 

»on thai RrtckeleHcr would hire ns would he 

_becauite he could sell M n jirofit what we pro> 

■ duced wilh ihe mm-hincry wliich be desires ua to 

run. Then il is seen ui oine Iba! be would have 

I DO rciuon t'> hire im. In llie hrsl plaice, even il 

'he did taakc a profit he could i^i nothing with it, 

ai he rould not invc^t it witliuul Imyiug liiiiu>cll 

out. In the next pltu'-, if lie did liegui tr) |)erii>im 

this silly .irl. he would find thai thi- only piir- 

duueni of what wc produced would be wc, ibc 



workers, his laborers, and wc could certainly not 
buy any mure than we had money to buy with. 
Now the only money that we would have would 
be our wages, and our wages certainly would 
npi l>e unnecessarily high when such a shrewd 
manager as Mr. Rockefeller has the hiring. He 
would not pay us any more than we asked, mid 
wc certainlv would not dare lo ask any more 
than enough to hve upon il we had any doubts 
of losing Ihe job altogether if we asked (or morv. 
Rockefeller would probably know better than we 
did ourselves the exact amount it would take lo 
give us a living — and you may be sure that is ,tll 
we would get. 

The cost of living is the best we couhl expect 
in the way of wages. This means that all Rocke- 
feller can sell to us is simply enough to keep us 
alive, ll's all we have the money lo buy any- 
way. It won't take Rockefeller long to ascertain 
that if he keeps us employed on full time we wilt 
produce with the earth's machinery a greai deal 
more than we can eat. more Ihan our wages 
will buy. 

He then will say lo us, " I only want you to run 
thai machinery for two days in Ihe week, as I 
Rod that in two days you produce as much as you 
can buy, and there is no use of your producing 
a lot of sIuR that I can not sell. That would be a 
wicked waste." 

We may innocently reply to him thai we are 

Suite satisfied lo work two dajs and have a holi- 
ay for the rest of the week, but we will bt 
ratliet disconcerted when he replies that he said 
nothing about a holiday, or at any rate a 'holiday 
with pay." He will pay us for the two days that 
we work, and that is all But we say. "7 wo 
days' wages won't give us a living, "rhc day's 
wages now are just sufficient for one day's cX' 
penses. and we must have a full week's wages, or 
we will starve." Rockefeller will say Ihtl he is 
sorry to hear about our starving, but really, al- 
though he is very wealthy, still he knows we lould 
hardly expect him to pauperize us by paying us 
wages when we did no work. Thai would simply 
be the most demoralizing kind of charily. No, 
he is sorry, but he can not see his way lo hire lis 
to do work when what we produced ctiUld >K)I 
be sold, nor could he see his wily eitim to pay us 
wages for seven days when we worked only two 
days. 

That is where wc starve if we don't read TllS 
CHAi.i.BN(iK and find out what tu do. 



All the foregoing will seem very fanciful to 
many oi out readers. Whon the tuivgntiig actu- 
ally happens, as delineated, il won't bt so fand- 
lul. Thk Cjiai-I.rnge has a very large sulisiiripiion 
list ; It has a still larger numlier of readers. We 
hsvc in the toregomg prt;dicied a very rcvolu- 
iioiiary state of allairs shortly to come upon us. 
II wc are not right we want to know It. We 
invite replies. 

We will give fl.WO lor the reply tlial refuloc 
iiiir logic, the jury to deiermine the fact of retul«- 
111)11 lo \ie ■ielectcil. Imlf by Ihe writers lhrnis«-lves 
nnJ hall by our readers, U|>on any plan lliitt is 
delennlnett its (air and c<|Uilable to Ihe dial- 
lengcis luid Tub Ciial-lknijil 
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DoMiNiCANA, though now only in the tecond volume, h» achieved a national reputation 
as ■ repository of ichoUrly Catholic thought, religion and literature. Each iwue conilsca 
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the vttlue of bauiehtlJ (lontmy In 
the minagement of the household, 
KEWS of women's clubs, timel)' and 
practical gakdeh notes, strictly 
Calirorniin, by an expert on ihit 
Coast. Choice recipes of the 
Oiikland Couking School, and a 
variety ot' good, general literature. 

SutKcripHon, JO (cnHa yeir. Sunpit copy free upon 
ippliation 

DoUesiic Scicace Monlhl)' 

iiig JittcnoD StncI Oahlagd. Callfonilii 



THE MUTIXY OS liOABlt 
H. SJ. S. BO V STY 

Br Libit, Wit.n»>i BL1..H. Villi, <b»u Mt lltiHIIV 
n iruc ma ibiiUIni icnJinni Bfmt ttnirkaMc tmt- 
who hid cbaiKr oF Ike ■ipedlljDh. 

aTEFBSaONIASA 

Pinsllll inJ UltniJ Miicelliar <eiic(nil<a( B . L. I., <h 
ik4u AiLkt Ilia irorh, la I) pfliTi, Hiih anlqo* Ulattta- 
ltoh«,eafti tf ftAta^ IhcterlTB, ^,fo, 

THE BOOK OF OIUAK 
AND BVBAIVAT 



A MiKcUiny. Liicisif aad PIclariU. 



Koral In. Win 



IS M.BHORIA1H 

ALtrRBD, I.OBO TKJtKSHuH 

Wllk ru Rulilcilcl iDlItili. ipccillir Jrmn b; aitaiki 
MCM10B4, 4I0, mlifiUE iiotrda, rdjrjva fco **fVn. 
t\.V a«. 

XXIV QUATBAISS 
FROM OMAR 

By Piiof. F. Yuan PowaLL. EiliUan llnilM lafsar->fitt, 
Wilh JtcomlK coicr Jiiifn tir 61n«l« MlllamD. 

sdiaII 4[o. fl DD- 

1< ir«l rweHly-jfTDiid street, AVw r*rlt 



I 



THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN 







OR, THE MAKING OF THK BODY 

A ilDir of ibr body huuK luld fbt cbiUrto, but of infcmt and pnAt 

II coni[iira ihe \ioij ind lu ditfrreni orfin witll a buiK anJ It* 
diffcnmt parli. Fur eiample ! — 

A telephone lyitcni illuirein itw nnra. 

TIpc kiulirn iUtitliaItt Fkc lEonuch. 

A pumping-Eiiginr illua-tii, t\tt hart. 

A bflib-rDom lAivj r^r u^prl bf ike lang< 

A mu»it-r«jill itJatttjin tbt voice. 

A ftntit nunc t/hm^fti ilecp. 

Tlw hou«e.bmkcr or {jtir;g]ir tlU%tf4ltt lutiMCD. 

Tbc rDunlercr liiuiti'irct i\ciiho\. 
It b ill iDid ia 1 •[«} bf Mothu 10 ho ihnc (hllUirn, (od whilr it 
duo not » much u meniiDn phjBolug} !.]< nine, it leailici li <l«u|) and 
Kcuncelii. 



.FRICt., SKVENTY-HVK CENTS 



PACIFIC PRESS PUBUSillNCi COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CAUFOKNIA 
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Pickings from Private Libraries 

Postage is io% additional 



Oi TravaU ■• Ou UpfMr and Lawar Amow. By 

T. W Mklnjwn. Itluiirslcd liulfcslf. f3.7&. 
6] Umishan'i Political Phltowpby H °oli. Half 

(nil. |3,7,'> 
Aj Tutaer'B Hlitary ol the Aii(1o-S«i«I>(. S tdIs. 

Clolh. IJ .J), 
64 HIMory «l the UnlUit 5ta(«. By Wid. Cullca 

Bryant and Sydaev Hovraril Gay, t volt. Full 

6s nialw? or Franca. By M. MIcliclrl. 1 tuIi. Hall 

•Till. MOO. 
Aft Tfec Land ol Bnraa. By Wilson aod Ctiiiinlien. 

»vDlft, Pull niQiorcQ. ft 00. 
67 OlMoaa- Hlalatr of the Decline and Fall ol 

UwRoaian enpin l tol^ Puii laui^-ocD. Si.oo. 
M Vftmtm Id 5acrfd TtUIoty. By Hmiicl HeorJiEr 

SIQWC. Hull uioiocca. |3,U0. 
Ao Vuyac* SenllBteBlal. By Slernc IlluMialcd. 

JO Paul el Vtrtrtnle Bv De SI. ISrcrc, Uoiuno 

l.>ck,rlol1] ■ndn. [!l 60 
71 Lea Mllle cl tine N alia. Illu&Iiatnl. Uuiocco 

buk. ciuiii eidB liai. 
7> Thaatta da L. B. Picard. UaftKCO hack, cloth 

•Ida. HOD. 
7) Wortii at Lord B>r«i. lOvoti. Pulltalt, IID.U). 
74 Potw'sPMtlcalWarkt. Ivols. KoUedcnlf. It.lS, 



Elder & 

238 Post Street, San 



75 Adan SbIII)'* Wealth ot Natlou ■ vaU. P<iii 
oil. U.M. 

76 Marriage Cualeau la Maay Landa. By Rrv. 
II. N. HDtchiimD, ItluiIIKleO. Hall niorocm- 

S.TO. 
M Mao of the Wortd. By llenry UaeKroilr, 

Ivollt. Pull Dill iMthCr. TtCTOU. 

7a SrMea and Bridala By JoIid Cofdy ftalltttna. 

2 vdIk. Half ESaTQcco. |A.0O. 
79 A Beak About tba Clorcy. By JohaCoiity Jt-ol- 

fffrson. 2 V0I4. Half DuitDOCo. fA.fiO. 
to Worlu ol Virftll. Tiaudated by Joha IXydro. 

Full monjcv^o. sm. 
Bi Dranatic Work* ol Shakeapcare. 1831. Full 

morocco i6 00. 
Sa Peeoia ol Wit and Nuwoar. By Itoinae liood. 

Put] ICOIOCCO. $l.2[r 

85 PoeUcalWorksolCanpbcIl FuIIdsoiikco tl,'J£. 
84, PoetkM Works of Goldsnltb, Smollett. John- 

■oa. and Sheaatooe. Hull motaxo. tl.a& 
Be Poetical Work* of Samuel RDi«r>. Full mo. 
(IKCI.. 1126. 

86 Poetical Work* nt Thomua. Bcattle. Weat. and 
John Bampfyldc. Full uiorocca. f1.2S. 

87 Poetical Works ol Henry KIrke White. Full 
morocii>, p.J6. 

as poena ot AHrM Tcaayian Pull morooco. (I .H. 

Shepard 

Francisco, California 



Lost Chord Literature 



WHEN the bolidaji MUan cema amuiu) 1 alwayi 
look fif ihe M 01 her RepnaCB^ 6vni the 
Mother ihop In Pionbnd, Miina. Tbe;^ 
Imt in liieir mm niKlLinical nukt-up lURicitun); of ihe 
white, fhirr, meticulous, tlmovf ncred lujg^HfJon thxl 
Oftnt^ wirb ihc kvoh of joy. They ire w rruii^uil 10 
) book-world ot glire mil hlare. They are to be 
Jlfrroached only in the ipirii of hicn who upitn <□ be 
flan of htuT •• of hind, tor t ipoi woulJ be pro&nitlon 
or ettn milltgr. AaJ il>e tonnino alwiyi ihorou(hly 
(rrAfUfH iha Ihing csntiined in tbr Moihci boolci. 
Tha work of tlw haul alwiji Kcanit witli the delicacy 
of the (hciufhi, the bniy, the ■enCiraeni ihu woik 
tiuhrtnn. 

1'ake the Brocutc Serio, peinled on lellum, each 
volume • (iiTwmition of lonie perfect mouJ in ibe m- 
(«rpf?ttli0'i of IliE >piri( that inform* men. Here Tc 
" Kali inJ nil Knenili," by Dr. John Brown, 1 link 
■twy thai Riighi delighi the halt of Fiuicit of Aiuu, 
(Ten la hii ileciUin ; "A Lodging Fat the Night," 
itui (pic in rplinph of night ind inow and gilm utirr 
of • fM( bad anJ lad tml wmng lod iimng, mtikiflg the 
bright of iMtiit StcTcnaon'i geniut, unlm, inJeed, (he 
tooipi"!"-! Mth'r of "Tht Site it Milelroil't Uuor" 
t'l'- ■. wilh lu lUggatiQn of Pot in a 

«'•' , '• Bin of Oik Oitk and Ikleadow 

Tbciigitii, [I) Kiilurd leffniei, wlih iti InteltaUe 
IcVilndiV of Thorrau ind HurrouglH, thuugli glamuuted 



oter with a iweeta, gentler, ailtBr pooy of chmclei in 

the jrtitt rlun eiihcf of rhote oEhcr IVienda of the wild- 
wood knew t ''The Hollow Land,^' a reconl of one of 
lho«< dieam'tumflncet of in ancient time in a world llm 
netcr w», by William Mutrti, who, more (hin an^ 
modfln, di^uned in hii work and ttroughr in ha dream i 
and "The Child in the Vatican," by Vernon Lee 
( Mill Pagel ) — a wonderfijll} illuminatiag tifimtion of 
the biiih, the dawn of the feeling lot art in the bean of 
a child or a man. 

Neil we hare, in the Old Wixld Seris, Reoan'i 
book, ** M)' Siater Henrietta," an ilmott unbelievably 
touUilng tnlmle of a great icientiM to bii liircr — a 
woiTun to linger la memoiy (or her womanhood : 
■■Saame and Lillo," l-y Ruikin, ifae book ihat ii 
moai nne and rBliained of all the Kuikin ci>i)i at 
criticiam of life artd Ita apreHon in art of tny toir ; 
*' Underwooda,' ' the book of poemi b; Stetenwn <on' 
talning, iiDong othet thingi, hii poem to Andrew l->ni!, 
bia Dwn requiem and that inimitalile birrer comic poem 
with the liiK, " a bluc-brhinddid ape/* and thr '* l.uve 
Lrtlern of a HottugueK Nuo," thai little iheaf of Iclleti 
tlul heat portraya the love of lotc eren tor the ■om>w ]t 
can bring to and wnng from the loving. 



Tte csatlulea al Ikia traalal retin *tll to tiititi la 
Aarlt " iaiprtaalea*." A taaplate calBloiai. la lUalf a braa- 
lllal »rM»M*. >lll to teal »! T. g «aabe<. PeriUad, Nalat. 
a( bgr EUcr Ba« Sk*|ard. Saa Fraaelaca. 
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QKooftOinbing, • * * 

m»y he developed to tKc height 
of an jirt. Each day we arc 
gaining grcutcr skill, higher >[an- 
lUriii, and more perfect execution. 
Otir work i> unique, lasierul, Knil 
masierly. A hook bound in our 
|)lacc bciiri ilic stamp of origi- 
nality, We do tQoling in ^ald, 
we make Desk Pads. Purtc), 
Camera Casei, and all expert 
work tit Leathers, Silk), Fabric;, 
and Papers. fijiamples of our 
work always on hand. 

J)8 Canfontia jtfrcet 



(^ 



|K make a specialty of 
attractive papers for 
publications.pamph- 
lets, booklets and such. We 
particularly recommend at this 
time the Jlbton Book Paper 
(English finish) for inside type 
or cut work (half-tone or line), 
and Herculean Cover in the new 
shadesofgrayand brown makes 
a stylish and attractive cover. 
Our lines are exclusive : : : : 

BONESTELL & CO. 

401-403 Sanaome Street 
$oo-jo8 SiaamaiUk St. 

NOTHi The plprr upvn itbtcfi iMi'UkKllDti? It 
pN]L(c4 ii an< af our ipctiiJUo 



Typewriter Evolution 

has its best example in the 

CALIGFiAPlI ^ 




Send for 

descriptive 

bocAlet 



ii 






UnTZD 
TTPSWUm 

Aim 

nipruts co- 



rn MuatCBmCTT Stmt 
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..Beautiful Presents., 

Eftsy to sem! br mail to 
your friends 



.^ 



Tbe As2ibi 

224 Poyt street, Sio Friijcijco. Cil. 

Japanese Embroidery 
and Drawn Work a Specialty 



EtUblishtd lfi84 Pbooe Bhck 3566 

0. K&i & Co. 

> iilinptfttn of"* 

J^p^ijeje-Art-Qoodj 

316 Kwroy Jtrtft 

^ ■ 

Main Offtm TokJo, Japan San Franclico, Cal. 



/!'//// ,<>^' 



I 



PhDtotfra|>l^ 
■Engrftvln; 




y^ 
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Fashions in Paris f^<^"* '^ ^riv€ ,m ^ vjhuky, i-^^-j 

to a ride on a b'uytU, 1897.^.. 

The rtriou* phaici of reminine lute uul nthedn for one hundicd yean by Ooave UzaMW ; 
contatiung one hundtcd hind-cotored pUics and two buodred and fifty text iHiiifi irVwa bj 
Frxncou Cofboin. Landon, William Hdocniann, 1898. Pnce, fij.oo, 

Messrs. Elder and Shepard 'C^^^'^^'^C^^^ 
A Remarkable Offer 




SAVE YOUR SIGHT 

Eye* can not be trifled with. 
ThoK hcadachct, thai dtzzincM, ihute eye ichci, arc warning* of future eye tronbie. 

Take them in time. 

We offer you the Ktvice* □(' the most experienced and ikilliil opcictani. 

If yon need glaiscs, we guarantee a perfect fit. 




4 



Berteling Optical Company 

fOpposiic Riphacl't) 



6 KEAiticy SratsT 



fV ^ ■ • • ^ g for tiie Smmm of 

Sunset Limited 1900-1901 

Tri -Weekly 

u*»t (MMdays ) uAn (TiiB«l«r» ) 

SAN FRANCISCO WedMsdar* \ 3-00 P. M. LOS AN6CLCS \ TliM«d*rs \ S.00 A. M. 
( Fridar* ) (Saturdays) 

Arrive New Orlems, 7.30 P. M. Moodaya, Thurtdays. Saturtf«rB 

More Brilliant Than Ever 
Mew Equipment 
Improved Service 



I 



Secure Hme Tables and any dewred information Irom any ageat of the 
Soutliem Pacific Company 



^AA& 



We print Impressions 

Good printing coats no more than iKe otKer 
Kind if you Know -where to ge t_ i t. We print for 
Elder and Shepard and other particular people. 

The Stanley - Taylor Co., 424 Sansome Street 





Go old Toe. 50* 

«,ldoKt*^oMhtsow . , 

All n\eTimen\».ryoua.irT*-Km 

— ^^ b*.hit\* ! 

'~"*S^„ OK!mvl6r>fly_ 

'' ^Forro3frT;jome*Pie 
OK*my.IpNy 

Ka>ve come « 
OK! Lj>m>^ \ 
vb.T*t pom© 



UfT-lM^ 



gheg-rfvir %oy^ 



SRe^ 



u)ere.a.r^^U)jqiI)^-2l3«vmi\ ^ 



SCHUSSLER BROS. 

MARUTACTUIIER* AND lUPOItTERt OF 

Pictures^ Frames, Mirrors, Moldings, Artists' Materials 

- — ETC. ■■■■■ . = 

MsoftDtrto A spBciAtrr 

27 GRANT AVB. r.i.,*.,.. m,i, ss»' SAN FRANCISCO 



■^- i 1 1--- :■ 
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Four Novels Worth Reading 


1 


Striof^townootfaePike 


The Isle of Unrest 


1 




JOHN Un LLOYD 


HBNRV SGTON MEMUMAN 


1 




Um. lUnlraM. tIJI 


12m. lllutratcA njl 


1 




A Keatncky atory wbOM 
■cop« U m» wM« •« tbe cona- 
try ItMir. 

A book which aea* hut aa 
AmcriMa could writ*. 


A tbrilllar atory of Conica 
■b4 5oBthern Fraac* dnriag 
tho Franco - Pniaalaa war, 
havlat all tha cplcraBRMtlC 
clurai of " Tbo 5owars." 


1 


TbeHaidofMaideBUoe 


The Master Christian 


1 




AMELU e. BARK 


MAKIE CORELLI 


1 




\Xm». lllifinM. SIJI 


llM. Cl«lh. ILN 


1 




Tk« tbouMBda who bavo 
road "Tbo Bow of Onac* 
RlbbOB" WUI OB)Ojr a ro- 
latrotfttctlOB to mom oM 
(rioad*. 


la this Bovol tha aallMr 
kaa sarpaaaed afl hor tm tmw 
aMorts. 

The aMOt widalj dhcmoad 
boafe of tho day. 


1 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Pablishers, N. Y. 


1 








1 



AM 



^\>i 



